The  Chicago  Tribune  disclosed  that 

the  city  was  hiring  trucks  from  city  employees 

-and  being  overcharged. 

The  city  changed  its  truck-hiring  policies. 


The  city  of  Chicago  spends  almost  3  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  hiring  trucks  on  contract 
to  supplement  its  own  fleet.  The  Tribune 
learned  that  many  of  these  trucks  were 
hired  from  city  supervisors,  deputy  bail¬ 
iffs,  and  other  city  employees. 

Patronage  was  padding  the  prices.  The 
trucks  were  being  rented  according  to  an 
outdated,  expensive  truck-hire  bid  list. 
And  returninga  huge  profittotheirowners. 


AftertheTribunestoryappeared,themayor 
ordered  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter. 
A  meeting  was  called  in  the  mayor’s 
office.  There,  city  department  heads  re¬ 
considered  the  city’s  trucking  contracts. 
The  changes  they  have  already  made  will 
save  Chicago  at  least  $300,000  a  year. 

The  Tribune  has  many  ways  of  serving 
Chicago.  Uncovering  inefficiencies  in  gov¬ 
ernment  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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Which  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
has  the  largest  exclusive 
auto  owning  audience? 


The  HERALD-EXAMINER  In  the  Standard 

Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area,  776,000  automobile  owning  households 
read  the  Herald-Examiner  exclusively!  That’s  71,000  more  than  the 
next  daily.  The  source  is  the  Profile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Market,  the 
first  and  only  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Audience  study  made  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  and  conducted  by 
O’Brien-Sherwood  Associates  Inc. 


The  Profile  gives  you  all  the  facts  to  help  you  in  your  evaluation  of 
newspaper  schedules  in  America’s  No.  2  Market:  total  and  exclusive 
newspaper  audiences  with  breakdowns  on  home  and  car  ownership, 
size  of  household,  and  much  more.  And  what  does  the  Profile  reveal? 
If  you  want  to  sell  air  travel  or  aspirin  .  .  .  cars  or  catsup  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market,  the  Herald-Examiner  is  a  must! 


LOS  ANGELES 


Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Albany  Timas-Uatan 

Albany  Knickarbacker  Naws 

Balttmara  Naws  Aaarican 

Bastan  Racard  ARarican  and  Sunday  Advartisar 


San  Franaiaca  Naws  Call  Bnlletin 
Seattia  Nast4aMligancar 
PIctariai  Sm^  Magazine  firaup 
Pock— Tha  Caa^c  Waakly 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  Yark  Jaarnal-Amarican 
San  Antania  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


in  the  Wn  metro  market  in  retaii  saies 


^Source:  Sales  Managsment's  1964  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Outfitting  the  youngsters  for  back-to-school  needs 
is  big  bvisiness  in  the  big  Indianapolis  Metro  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  stores  that  pull  the  heaviest  customer 
traffic  and  ring  up  the  biggest  sales  volume  place 
the  bulk  of  their  advertising  in  Indiana’s  two  big¬ 
gest  newspapers — The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The 
Indianapolis  News. 


You're  Indiana,  with  C. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(Morning  &  Sunday)  (Evaning) 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


This  is  the  only  single-package  advertising  buy 

that  reaches  more  than  half  the  homes  in  Central 

Indiana’s  47-coimty,  $4.9  billion  trading  area  .  .  . 

the  only  one  that  gives  you  74.8% 

coverage  in  the  7-coimty  Indianap- 

olis  metro  market  plus  its  surround-  ; 

ing  13-county  retail  trading  zone! 
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llARGESrClRCUtATION  IN  N.E.PENNA. 

SAWYER  •  FER&USON  ■  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC.,  Nafional  Raprasantatives 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  taBari 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

23- 24 — Million  Market  Newspaper  Studies  for  St.  Louis  Post  spatch. 

24- 25 — Suburbart  Press  Foundation,  Bismark  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 25— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association,  Mount  ry  Lodge, 
Mount  Pocono,  Pa. 

25- 25— University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  Union  Building,  Ij  .^versity  oi 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

25-27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Ho:»l,  Decatur, 
25-27 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newr,-,apers,  Fall 
Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25-27— North  Dakota  AP  newspaper  members  meeting,  Willlslon. 

27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

27-29 — Now  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  White  Cliffs  Motel, 

I  Plymouth,  Mass. 

j  28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
I  ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 

I  OCTOBER 

2-3— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Sales  Conference, 

!  Jack  Tar-Harrison,  Clearwater. 

2- 3— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Colony  Inn,  Cocoa 

Beach. 

3 -  Editor's  Day,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

I  3 — Southern  California  UPl  Editors  (SCUPE),  Palm  Springs  Spa  Hotel, 
Palm  Springs. 

j  3-4— North  Carolina  Press  Women,  Asheville, 
j  4-5 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

j  5-5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
I  House,  Boston. 

j  5-7— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

7- 8 — Million  Market  Newspaper  Studies  for  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

8 —  Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

8- 10 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Shamrock  Hilton 

Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

9- 11— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 

10- 11 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press  newspaper  members  meeting,  Huron. 
I  11-14— NNPA  Southern  Regional  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Hotel,  Hot 

Springs,  Arkansas. 

11- 17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15-17— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Kennedy. 

17-18— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 18— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston. 

18- 20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

19 —  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 

Boston. 

19- 20— International  Federation  of  Audit  Bureaus  of  Circulation,  First 

I  General  Assembly,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

j  19-30 — Women's  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

20- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  20th  general  assembly.  Hotel 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

21- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  50th  Anniversary  Annual  Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

22- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Better  Newspaper  Institute,  Nassau 

!  Inn,  Princeton. 

j  22-24— PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pn- 

23- 24 — Michigan  Press  Association  Advertising  Managers'  Conference, 
Capitol  Park  Hotel,  Lansing. 

23— Orogon-Washington  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Seattle. 
23-2^— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hote 
Benson,  Portland. 

25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Sheraton- 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

27- 30 — Western  Region,  American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Beverly 
Hilton,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

28- 31 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Production  Managers,  La  Casa  da 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

31-Nov.  I — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus. 
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The  rising  tide 
of  advertising 
power 

One  million  returns— from  a  single  ad! 

If  that  staggers  you— get  this.  That  ad  ran  just 
once.  Only  the  supps  carried  it.  It  got  no  pass-on 
whatsoever.  It  sold  a  product  only  one  family  in  six 
could  possibly  use.  Yet  one  million  families  re¬ 
sponded  with  this  torrent  of  action. 

Why  does  this  happen  again  and  again— in  the 
supps?  Because  the  surging  supps  give  advertisers 
a  true,  audited  total  audience  so  massive,  it  domi¬ 
nates  areas  in  which  90"  '  of  all  retail  sales  are  made. 

That’s  not  pass-on— that’s  power... power  that 
makes  the  supps  by  far  the  most  potent,  productive 
marketing  machinery  in  the  history  of  national 
print  media. 

For  today’s  surging  supps  are  the  rising  tide  of 
advertising  power.  On  any  single  quiet  Sunday,  one 
ad  in  the  supps  powers  your  message  into  30  million 
homes.  In  a  matter  of  hours,  you  will  saturate  key 
markets  as  deep  as  95"o.  You  gain  an  overwhelming 
competitive  edge.  Your  dollar  in  the  supps  will  out- 
pull  the  weeklies  2  to  1,  women’s  books  3  to  1. 

But  quantity  alone  does  not  explain  the  virtually 
prohibitive  odds  favoring  an  advertiser  in  the  supps. 
The  response-value,  mail  or  retail,  of  each  supp 
reader  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 


Simmons,  prime  exponent  of  the  "total  audience” 
has  made  it  categorically  clear:  far  more  than  any 
other  magazines,  the  supps  are  read  in  the  home... 
in  the  family  environment  where  the  decision  to 
buy  your  brand— or  your  competitor’s made. 
Weeklies  peddling  pass-on  can  give  you  only  12% 
in-home  readership.  You  get  95%  in  the  supps. 

Efficiency  unparalleled 

In  those  30  million  supp  homes,  your  ad  in  the  supps 
will  be  getting  2^2  times  as  many  readers  for  your 
dollar  as  you’ll  get  in  Life,  twice  as  many  as  in 
Look... 5  women  for  every  3  you’ll  get  in  women’s 
magazines. 

For  the  supps  are  the  first  thing  these  families 
turn  to  after  the  headlines.  No  matter  what  criterion 
you  believe  in— newspaper  studies,  audited  returns. 
Starch— the  supps  outscore  every  other  national 
medium  for  round-the-calendar,  week- after -week, 
page-by-page  habitual  readership  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  investment. 

And  not  even  the  most  spectacular  TV  hit,  for 
all  its  cost  and  glamor,  can  give  your  message  so 
much  exposure,  for  so  long  a  time,  to  so  many  prime 
customers  for  your  goods. 

In  this  fall’s  battles  for  market  share,  marketing’s 
keenest  competitors  will  be  riding  this  rising  tide 
of  advertising  power— riding  it  to  pull  another 
million  returns  from  a  single  ad... or  to  match  a 
recent  advertiser  in  the  supps  who  ran  5  months 
behind  in  filling  orders...or  to  equal  a  third  marketer 
who  launched  one  of  the  most  spectacularly  success¬ 
ful  drug-retailing  promotions  in  history— in  the 
supps,  of  course. 

Can  you  afford  to  stay  out? 
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NEWSPAPERS 

4,500,000 


CIRCULATION 

all  primary 


Parade 


74 

NEWSPAPERS 

12,300,000 


CIRCULATION 
all  primary 


This  Week 


42 

NEWSPAPERS 

13,000,000 


CIRCULATION 
all  primary 


Send  the  Supps.. .  and  you  take  over  fast! 


NE^.  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 
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CITY  DESKS  suffer  under  the  burden  of  having  t(  mswer 
questions  of  thousands  of  school  children  wanting  .elp  on 
their  home  work  in  civics  lessons.  City  Editor  Fred  J.  ilagler 
Jr.,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  helped  solve  the  .ressing 
problem  by  assembling  a  directory  of  key  federal,  st..!e,  city 
and  county  officeholders  for  publication  several  times  in  the 
Journal,  as  most  questions  concern  these.  This  public  service 
idea  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  sports 
scores  inquiries,  hosvevcr. 


Ode  to  ISovember  3 

^  e  print  so  much  on  politics 
And  still  keep  usinft  morc^ 

I  wonder  what  we’ll  do  for  news 
Wlien  “voting  day’’  is  o’er. 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  UfnAlight 


BILL  CRAWFORD 


foH»  ftwn  Bill  Crawford's  lorcehti  cartoons  strilio  Hieir 
mork  os  saroly  os  orrows  from  kis  bow  .  .  .  and  he's  a 
fioid  archer  (and  sculptor,  musician,  iecturor,  chats 
player).  Chief  Editorial  Cartoonist  for  Hetrapaper  Enter- 
prite  Ataocration,  Crawford  intenrrets  newt  events  and 
pereonaHtiet  in  modern  idyle  with  Immor  or  satire  which 
rerprires  few  lobelt.  His  daily  panels,  reiwinted  widely  in 
ncwspopert  and  magazines,  appear  daily  in  new^pers 
serred  by  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

_  NBoasmemmit  KesTBiePHeimB 

MpHta  Jheeocratf  e« 


Just  Pant  With  Pride 

From  both  sides  papers 
’A’ill  be  catching  heck. 

Hope  it  won’t  be  a 
Campaign  in  the  neck. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


-Ink  White  is  the  publisher  of  the  St.  Johns  (Mich.)  Clinton 
County  Republican  News.  .  .  .  Odd  new.spaper  name:  Guardian 
of  the  Huron  Valley  Villapes,  Flat  Rock.  Mich.  .  .  .  Herb  Caen. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist,  reports  that  no  matter  how 
the  headlines  read,  a  newsboy  at  (ieary  and  Van  Ness  always 
yells:  “Cut  off  his  head  with  a  butcher  knife!  One  blow  of  the 
axe!”  .  .  .  The  mother  of  a  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  carrier- 
boy.  ill  with  the  flu,  decided  to  make  his  newspaper  deliveries 
in  the  dark  of  the  morning,  fell  into  a  swimming  pool.  She  was 
game  in  the  best  newspaper  tradition,  however,  and  went  home 
and  put  on  dry  clothes  and  finished  the  route. 


JOE!  VNHATCAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY?, 


Subscription 


Editorial  Teetotaler 

Water  cooler,  coffee  um, 

I’m  confused,  which  is  your  turn? 
—Frank  Del-Witt 


— Heady  heads:  “Relocation  Brings  Gyrations:  St.  Louis’ 
Oldest  Strip  Joint  Being  Bared” — Albuquerque  Journal;  “Emo¬ 
tions  Took  A  Beat(l)ing  As  Mop-Tops  Rocked  The  Fair”  and 
“Pickle  Firm  Puts  Pickers  In  A  Pickle” — Indianapolis  Star; 
“The  Sun  Also  Rises” — Baltimore  Sun  (back  when  the  paper 
raised  its  price) ;  “Beatles  Drive  The  Girls  Silly  In  Philly”  and 
“Oliver  ‘Twists’  To  Packed  House”  and  “  ‘Video  Viewers  Vin¬ 
dicated’:  It’s  A  Funny  thing:  Tv’s  Going  Comic” — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  “Democrats  ‘Dead’  in  Dixie,  Defecting  Delegates 
Declare” — Minneapolis  Star;  “Stock  Market  Goes  Buy-Buy  For 
Holiday” — New  York  Daily  News;  “Students  Dress  Up  For 
Dressing  Down” — Denver  Post. 


Birthday,  annivarsary,  whataver  tha  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makas  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
ramambranca  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Company  . 

Mad  chock  «e 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEV/  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6J0  e  yoar,  U.  S.  and  Canada — ati  other  countries.  ilOM 


— Add  journalistic  “firsts”:  First  woman  newspaper  editor  was 
Ann  Franklin,  Ben’s  sister-in-law,  who  became  editor  of  the  Ren- 
port  (R.  I.)  Mercury  upon  death  of  her  son,  James  Franklin  Jr., 
in  1762.  First  newspaper  cartoon,  “Join  or  Die,”  designed  by 
Ben  Franklin  and  published  in  his  Pennsylvania  Gazette  (Phila¬ 
delphia)  May  9,  1754.  First  newspaper  Sunday  comic  section 
published  by  the  New  York  World  in  1893,  drawn  by  Richard 
Felton  Outcault  with  humorous  characters  in  “Hogan’s  Alley. 

.  .  .  Sports  Editor  Hal  Classman,  Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun,  may 
have  broken  a  record  for  length  of  a  head  in  a  tabloid  with: 
“Television,  Television  in  the  Hall,  Will  Local  Boxing  Rise  or 
Fall?  (’Cause  Now  Its  Back  Is  Against  the  Wall!)” 
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Would  you 
bet  on 

a  horse  today 
because  he  did 
so  well 
9  years  ago? 


Our  advice  would 
be— don’t.  His  perform¬ 
ance  today  could  be  a 
whole  lot  different.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  hope  you’ve  been 
keeping  up  with  newspaper 
circulation  figures  in  St.  Louis. 
A  lot  of  things  have  happened 
since  1955,  when  the  present 
management  took  over  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 


Comparing  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1955,  and 
the  same  period  in  1964,  the 
Globe  was  up  5,207,  the  other 
paper  was  down  45,438.*  If  you 
want  1964  results,  check  1964 
figures.  Call  us  at  GA  1-1212  for 
the  story  behind  those  figures. 

In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


‘Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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ITU  and  Unitypo 

UNiTYPO  is  a  cor|K>rati()n  set  up  l)v  the  liiternalional  Typographical 
Union  in  the  jx>st-\\’ar  period  to  finance  newspapeis  in  cities  where 
printers  went  on  strike.  This  was  part  of  the  union’s  militant  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  restrictions. 

The  union  poured  millions  down  the  drain  in  financing  15  such 
newspapers  none  of  which  became  financially  successful.  How  many 
millions  were  lost  in  those  ventures  is  unknown.  ITU  officers  are  not 
talking  and  ITU  bookkeeping  procedures  have  been  changed  to  hiile 
it.  However,  an  indication  of  the  millions  of  dollars  involved  ap|)ears 
in  the  ITU’s  financial  rejx»rt  for  tlie  year  ending  May  20,  196-i,  Total 
expenditures  of  the  Special  Defense  Fund  was  listed  as  $1,375,000.  Of 
this  total,  $1,335,000  represents  a  “Reduction  in  Capital  Investment — 
Unitypo,  Inc.’’ 

The  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press  is  the  last  of  the  15  Unity|x>  papers 
and  the  ITU  convention  in  Hawaii  last  week  voted  to  continue  sup¬ 
porting  it.  Exaggerated  claims  were  made  for  the  sticccss  of  this  paper 
but  it  appears  that  the  opjxjsition  seeking  to  litpiidate  the  paper  was 
more  truthful  in  presenting  the  facts.  Mallory  H.  McGuire,  a  delegate 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the  Colorado  paj)er  had  cost  the  union 
$2,440,000  since  1047  and  its  subsidy  amounts  to  $1,000  a  day  in  the 
past  year.  That’s  just  about  right.  The  ITU  financial  statement  says 
$361,000  in  “spetial  assistant e”  was  jtaitl  to  the  (Colorado  l(x:al  in  the 
year  ending  May  20.  That  is  $1,000  a  day. 

The  total  cost  of  the  UnityjX)  fiasco  to  the  ITU  membership  must  be 
astronomical.  If  only  $1,(M)0,000  had  been  spent  on  each  of  the  15  Uni- 
typ>o  papers  it  woultl  add  tij)  to  $15,000,000.  But  if  almost  two  and  a 
half  million  has  been  s|)ent  in  C.olorado  Springs  alone  that  $15  million 
could  be  doubleil  as  a  safe  guess. 

Attacks  on  the  Press 

V|^  E  have  said  before  that  the  Republican  candiilate  lor  President, 
”  his  running  mate,  and  his  principle  political  supporters  have 
discovered  it  is  gotnl  jxtlitics  to  attack  the  press  just  as  Democratic 
candidates  have  learned  in  previous  elections.  It  seems  to  bring  a 
sure-fire  audience  reaction  whenever  a  derogatory'  remark  is  made 
about  the  press,  columnists  and  commentators,  etc. 

Now,  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  is  getting  in  on  the  act.  He  charged 
early  this  week  that  Senator  Goldwater  had  been  subjected  to  “s|iite- 
ful  and  malicious  criticism  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers  and 
elsewhere.’’ 

I  here  is  no  doubt  the  Senator  has  beeti  subjected  to  some  criticism 
in  columns  and  on  editorial  pages.  We  doubt  that  much  of  it  can  be 
called  "spiteful  and  malicious’’  by  any  fair-minded  person,  and  we 
doubt  esjiecially  that  it  has  apjteared  “on  the  front  pages.’’  Rather 
than  brand  the  press  in  general  with  such  a  loose  charge,  whv  doesn’t 
the  Senator  be  specific  with  chapter  and  verse? 

IPs  ABC’s  50th 

^  1 1  H.\T  editorial  in  last  week’s  issue  about  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cirett- 
-®-  lations  being  “probably  the  outstanding  example  of  industry-wide 
self-regulation  on  the  part  of  media,  advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies’’  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  charter  member 
of  ABC  which  is  obsen'ing  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  words  were  right.  The  sentiment  was  correct.  But  the  figure 
came  out  “40’’  instead  of  “50.’’  Just  so  there  is  no  mistake  about  it, 
.\BC  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  and  E&P  became  a  charter 
member  when  it  tvas  founded  in  1914. 
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Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  re. 
pentance.—Mattheic,  til ;  H. 
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letters 


sTRi  s(;th,  not  weakness 

I  just  finished  reading  the  editorial 
headed  “Admission  of  Weakness”  in  the 
Sept.  12  i-sue. 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  theme  of  this 
should  h(  “Confirmation  of  Strength.”  not 
“.\dmission  of  Weakness.”  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  S.^>8.6  million  by  competing  media 
in  newspapers  shows  that  newspapers  are 
as  strong  and  necessary  to  them  as  to 
other  adverti.sers.  Our  basic  appeal  to 
magazines  and  television,  as  to  other  ad¬ 
vertisers,  should  be  to  persuade  them  to 
use  this  strength  to  improve  their  own 
business.  It  definitely  is  not  in  our  inter¬ 
est,  or  in  theirs,  to  suggest  that  using 
newspapers  to  sell  a  product  is  anything 
except  a  positive  use  of  a  successful  sales 
medium. 

Also,  many,  many  newspapers  use  both  /VwoOCi>Nk 

radio  and  television  to  reach  new  readers  ^ 

and  advertisers,  not  because  the  news-  WITH  A  GUITAR,  THERE'D  BE  NO  STOPPING 
papers  are  weak,  but  because  they  have  HIM' 

found  these  to  be  effective  additional  sell-  Mauldin,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

ing  methods. 

-Amory  H.  Bradford  the  facts  when  he  made  such  a  statement. 
Assistant  (ieneral  Business  Manager,  The  March  31  publisher’s  statement  for 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  the  Gazette  Telegraph  shows  23,843  daily 

New  York  circulation  in  the  city  zone,  while  the  Free 

Press  shows  12.1566.  This  is  almost  a  two 
(.ORRE(.TED  FIGURES  to  one  difference  and  the  total  difference 

In  your  lead  article  on  Sept.  12  (Page  11.277,  not  2,000.  For  the  total  circula- 

9)  concerning  the  ITU  convention  in  latest  published  report,  the 

Honolulu,  you  refer  to  William  H.  Cloud. 

secretary-treasurer  of  the  ITU,  as  report-  Free  Press  15.273,  a  lead  of  more  than 
ing  “that  the  Free  Press  is  only  2.0(X)  be-  two  to  one.  ...  ,  . 

hind  the  Hoiles  paper  in  city  circulation.”  average  circulation  for  August. 

This  reference  is  untrue.  I  would  not  he  show  our  circula- 

surprised  if  Mr.  Cloud  were  to  make  such  the  highest  has  ever  been  and 

a  statement  in  order  to  influence  the  con-  o’""®*®®  o'"®"/ 

vention  to  vote  the  way  he  wanted  it  to  33,792  daily  and  34.235  Sund^. 

vote.  However.  Fiditor  &  Publisher  maga-  „  ...  ,  Harry  H.  Hoiles 

zine  should  have  had  available  the  March  ’  j ...  ,  . 

31  publisher’s  statements  from  both  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph, 

Gazette  Telegraph  and  the  Free  Press  Colorado  Springs.  Colo, 
which  show  how  far  Mr.  Cloud  stretched  *  *  * 

_  BACK  ON  cm  DESK 

. . . . . . . . . . I . . . Illllll  Thanks  for  running  my  mug  recently 

Qw  m  rwi  w  when  I  left  the  city  desk  temporarily  to 

M  UKCS  become  political  editor  of  my  newspaper 

for  the  primaries  and  general  election. 

After  sev^n  months  of  searching  for  a  pencil-happy  copy  reader  cut 

■dogan,  we  have  finally  found  one.  Start-  temporarily  and  it  appeared 

mg  this  week,  the  Citizen  will  carry  its  x  ,  .  ,  r  .  forever  or  at  least 

new  motto,  ‘Ever  Virgilant.’  —  Sarasota  !.  f.  '  u  »  "  t  lorever  or  at  least 

(Fla)  Citize  ^  thats  what  my  friends  across  the  country 

^  thought  judging  from  letters  received  from 

11  1-  1  •  j  Florida,  New  York,  California  and  points 

He  smiled  weekly  as  he  explained  the  .  /iyi„  p^p  i,_g  readers') 

problem.  —  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  w;  n  C  »•’  nas  readers.) 

Dealer  Well,  the  election  was  a  big  success.  All 

^  the  candidates  endorsed  by  my  paper  for 

He  is  on  the  homestay  experimental  Ji'S'  Senate  and  U.S  House  seats  (both 

plan  which  is  offered  all  Full  Bright  Democrats  and  Republicans)  won  along 

Scholars.  -  Lovington  (Ill.)  Reporter.  Dractically  a  1  o  the  Press-Samitar 

^  recommendations  for  local  offices.  Here  1 

Earlier  charges  of  alleged  Supreme  P®*'  original 

Court  immortality  followed  the  historic  announcement  in  my  newspa^r. 
school  prayer  ban  decision.  —  Redondo  ,■  \  n  c  •  Adams 

Beach  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press^Scimitar 

By  registration,  Syracuse  and  sur-  MILIJONAIRES 

rounding  Onandaga  County  are  strange-  Your  article  (Aug.  1)  poses  an  inter- 

y  Republican.  —  New  York  Sunday  esting  problem,  and  a  difficult  problem,  on 

conflict  of  interest. 
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Short  Takes 

After  seven  months  of  searching  for  a 
.slogan,  we  have  finally  found  one.  Start¬ 
ing  this  week,  the  Citizen  will  carry  its 
new  motto,  ‘Ever  Virgilant.’  —  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Citizen. 

• 

He  smiled  weekly  as  he  explained  the 
problem.  —  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

• 

He  is  on  the  homestay  experimental 
plan  which  is  offered  all  Full  Bright 
Scholars.  —  Lovington  (Ill.)  Reporter. 

• 

Earlier  charges  of  alleged  Supreme 
Court  immortality  followed  the  historic 
school  prayer  ban  decision.  —  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze. 

• 

By  registration,  Syracuse  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Onandaga  County  are  strange¬ 
ly  Republican.  —  New  York  Sunday 
News. 


I  don’t  think  that  President  Johnson  or 
“Beri-beri”  Goldwater  or  any  other  poli¬ 
tician  should  be  forced  to  give  up  his 
business  or  his  stock  while  he  serves  the 
public,  often  at  a  lower  salary.  Some 
method  should  be  devised  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  be  protected  against  any  tempta¬ 
tions  that  such  public  officials  may  have. 
Deals  with  firms  owned  by  these  men 
should  be  watched  closely,  but  if  they 
offer  the  best  work,  their  bids  should  be 
accepted.  Also,  the  politicians  who  are 
not  wealthy  should  not  be  forced  to  give 
up  what  may  be  their  only  business  while 
they  are  in  public  office.  We  don’t  want  a 
legislature  of  millionaires. 

George  I.,.  Abbott 

Redding,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

DISTORTED  INTERVIEWS 

Gen.  Eisenhower  was  right,  and  your 
reaction  was  not  only  wrong  but  also 
based  on  the  wrong  premise.  There  are 
a  number  of  columnists  and  commentators 
(I  firmly  believe  tv-radio  commentators 
take  the  lead  in  this)  who  slant,  distort 
or  bias  their  entire  approach  to  the  Gold- 
water  candidacy.  I  have  noticed — and  I 
am  more  of  a  Symington  or  Johnson  Demo¬ 
crat  than  anything  else — that  on  most  oc¬ 
casions,  the  very  framework  of  interview 
used  by  most  network  newsmen,  their 
fundamental  thinking  itself,  is  distorted 
against  anything  favorable  in  the  Gold- 
water  candidacy. 

Bill  D.avidson 

Tucson,  Arizona 

*  *  * 

RETORT  TO  A  CRITIC 

I  could  not  help  but  be  wryly  amused 
by  the  letter  of  Rayburn  Watkins  in  E&P 
criticizing  “award  winning  dailies”  for 
what  he  calls  “twisting,  slanting,  innuendo, 
and  imagery,”  etc. 

It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Watkins  is  the 
directing  head  of  a  weekly  called  Action 
In  Kentucky,  which  publishes  material 
which  meets  all  of  these  criteria.  Indeed, 
it  is  enough  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder.  He  calls  attention  to  a  “journal¬ 
istic  background.”  Some  of  us  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  only  wish  he  would  use  it. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs 

Executive  Editor, 

Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
Louisville.  Ky. 
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Are  you 
man  enough 
to  take  on 
“Fearless”  Fraley 
S  days  a  week? 


•iih--- 


“Oscar,”  “Fearless,”  and  “*@ %!&!,”  are 
just  a  few  of  the  names  Fraley  has  been 
called  in  20  years  of  sports  writing.  He 
was  born  with  the  first 
and  earned  all  the  rest 
by  sticking  his  neck  out 
often,  and  calling  ’em 
as  he  sees  ’em  always. 

He  is  a  prolific  pro 
who  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  sports 
news  staff— and  as  of 
October  5th  he  will  be 
available  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  yours. 

On  that  date,  Oscar 
Fraley  will  start  a  Monday-through-Fri- 
day,  bylined  sports  column.  He’ll  be  cover¬ 
ing  familiar  ground,  the  entire  world  of 
sports,  and  will  be  available  to  AP  sub¬ 
scribers  via  the  sports  wire  or  mail. 


If  you’re  interested,  contact  your  near¬ 
est  AP  bureau  chief.  But  don’t  make 
your  decision  hastily.  If  you  take  Fraley 

on,  sparks  will  fiy,  con-  ' 
troversy  will  build,  and 
the  readership  of  your 
sports  pages  will  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

There  is  one  more 
thing  you  should  know 
about  “Fearless.”  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  daily  sports 
writing,  Fraley  has  also 
managed  to  write  nu¬ 
merous  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  a  wide  variety  of 
sports  instruction  books,  and  other  books.  . 
Fraley  hasn’t  been  in  Chicago  since  he  I 
wrote  his  most  famous  book,  “The  Un-  ; 
touchables,”  but  it  isn’t  because  he’s 
afraid  to  go.  AP  NEWSFEATURES 


What  kind  of  record  did 
The  New  York  Times 
make  in 


rtjvipn 


HURRICANE — Russ  Yoder,  UPl  photographer,  hightails  it  as  corrugated 
steel  roof,  blown  by  90  mph  blasts,  chases  him  along  Jacksonville  Beach 
area. 

Editor  sc  publisher  for  September  19^  1964 


BEATLES— Photographers,  reporters  and  autograph  hunters  swarm  the 
Beatles  during  a  press  conference  in  George  Washington  Hotel,  Jack¬ 
sonville. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Jax  Press  Has  Hurricane, 
LliJ,  Beatles  All  At  Once 


Newsmen  Are  Quickly  Deployed 
To  Cover  Three  Big  Happenings 


Ky  Frank  .\Iiirry 

Jacksonville 

On  Fiklay,  Sei)t.  11  Jackson¬ 
ville’s  two  newspapers  were 
under  seige. 

Hurricane  Doia  was  blasting 
her  way  across  northeast  Flor¬ 
ida,  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
descended  unannounced  upon  the 
city  to  inspect  storm  damage 
and,  as  the  President  Iwarded 
his  i)lane  returning  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Britain’s  Beatles  flew  into 
town. 

By  the  best  estimates,  the 
hulk  of  jcublic  attention  went  to 
the  Beatles. 

Don  Calfee,  city  editor  of  the 
Florida  Timett-Union,  an  a.m., 
and  Dick  Bussard,  his  counter¬ 
part  on  the  smaller  i).m.  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal,  agreed  Friday 
was  the  biggest  single  news  day 
Jacksonville  had  known. 

The  Roosevelt  Hotel  fire  on 
Dec.  29,  1963,  in  which  22  per- 
•sons  died,  may  have  been  the 
most  sensational  story  ever 
covered  by  the  i)apers  but  in 
widespread  involvement  and  dol¬ 
lar  damage — estimates  run  as 
high  as  $200  million — nothing  in 
memory  compares  with  Dora. 

Friday  dawned  suddenly. 
Staffers  on  Iwth  papers  had 
Ijeen  working  at  their  peak  since 


Tuesday  when  Dora  made  known 
her  intention  to  sweep  Florida, 
in  the  process  becoming  the  first 
hurricane  in  recorded  history  to 
smash  Jacksonville. 

Journal  .staffers  worked  that 
morning  generally  on  roundup 
damage  stories.  Dora’s  winds 
were  still  around  but  the  rain 
had  slackened.  The  city  was 
coming  out  to  see  where  it  had 
been. 

The  news  peg  for  the  Journal 
was  the  presence  in  the  stricken 
areas  of  U.S.  Senator  Spessard 
Holland,  Gov.  Farris  Bryant, 
Edward  McDermott,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
and  a  host  of  local  officials.  They 
were  surveying  damage  prior  to 
requests  for  massive  federal  as¬ 
sistance  in  recovery. 

President’s  Plans 

Bussard  tells  the  next  develop¬ 
ment  best:  “Journal  reporter 
Rill  Sweisgood,  photographers 
Lew  Bush  and  Rocco  Morabito 
(the  papers  pool  all  photogra¬ 
phers)  were  at  Jacksonville 
Naval  Air  Station  covering  the 
early  survey  team.  Then  we  got 
a  bulletin  from  Washington  that 
President  Johnson  was  coming. 

“We  figured  he’d  land  at  the 


Naval  Station,  if  he  did,  but 
when  we  called  the  Navy  to  find 
out  about  it,  our  information 
was  the  fir.st  they  heard  about  it. 
Then  we  called  the  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Jacksonville  and  that  was 
the  first  they  knew  about  it, 
too,”  Bussard  said. 

The  President  at  the  time  was 
en  route  to  Air  Force  One  from 
the  White  House.  Lt.  Cmdr.  Dub 
Hampton,  i)ublic  information 
officer  for  Commander  of  Fleet 
Air  Jacksonville,  said  he  ac¬ 
credited  60  local  newsmen  for 
the  Presidential  visit.  Hampton 
also  confirms  that  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  visit  was  a  call  from 
the  newspaper,  “though  opera¬ 
tions  called  right  afterward  and 
confirmed.” 

Times-Union  reporter  Bob 
McGinty  was  sent  to  NAS  to 
join  Morabito,  Bush  and  Sweis¬ 
good  for  the  visit. 

Journal  deskmen  took  a  chance 
to  lieat  the  Times-Union  on  LBJ. 
An  8-column  head  on  the  final 
cKlition,  which  begins  rolling  off 
about  2:05  i).m.,  proclaimed 

President  Johnson’s  visit  as  fact 
and  the  lead  .said  he  flew  into 
Jacksonville,  “arriving  at  2:10 
p.m.” 

.Spate  of  Stories 

Possibly  because  of  the  spate 
of  other  stories  and  the  fact  only 
one  reporter  from  each  i)aper 
was  covering  there  was  not  much 
story  development  on  those  ac¬ 
companying  the  President.  His 
list  included  Secretary  of 


Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
.\nthony  A.  Celebreeze,  Surgeon- 
General  Luther  Terry,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance,  Sen.  George  Smathers 
and  Undersecretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Charles  Murphy. 

LBJ  toured  the  ravaged  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  l)each  and,  as  he  was 
jetting  out  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
town  the  Beatles,  England’s  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
were  coming  in. 

In  cooperation  with  police  and, 
partly,  through  the  general  lack 
of  specific  information  surround¬ 
ing  Beatle  movements,  there  had 
been  a  virtual  advance  blackout 
on  Beatle  arrivals. 

The  Times-Union  carried  a 
short  story  Friday  morning  ad¬ 
vising  parents  on  traffic  at  the 
football  stadium  where  the  show 
was  held.  “Journalists”  i)unched 
out  a  26- word  blurb  in  a  lx)x  on 
Page  1  for  the  afternoon  audi¬ 
ence. 

Even  without  notice,  about  200 
scream-agers  showed  up  at  Ime- 
.son  Airport,  although  they 
waited  at  the  terminal  instead 
of  the  private  hangar  where 
(shriek)  they  were  deplaning. 

Join  Beatlevan 

A  Times-Union  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  crew  met  the  plane 
and  joined  the  Beatlevan  to  press 
conference  headquarters  in  the 
George  Washington  Hotel.  After 
a  15-minute  mob  scene  with  re- 
l)orters  carrying  special  press 
passes  being  held  outside  the 
meeting  room,  the  press  was  al¬ 
lowed  into  the  presence. 

Times-Union  and  Journal  edi¬ 
tors  sent  teen-age  girls  to  cover, 
as  well  as  general  assignment 
reporters  for  the  main  story.  In 
{Continued  on  page  58) 


UFE  OR  AUTOMATION? 


ITU  Leader  Counts 
On  Publishers’  Help 


By  Jerome  H.  t  alker 

Honolulu 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typogfraphical 
Union,  says  he  is  looking  to  “the 
good  guys”  among  publishers 
to  prevent  a  reign  of  turmoil 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

He  is  counting  heavily  on  the 
forthcoming  labor-management 
study  of  automation  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  show  “where  we 
stand,”  the  leader  of  the  112- 
year-old  union  of  printers  and 
mailers  told  E&P  in  an  inter¬ 
view  here  last  week. 

Automation  in  the  printing 
industry,  he  believes,  requires 
some  manner  of  control,  prefer¬ 
ably  through  labor-management 
negotiation  and  agreement. 

“We  would  never  ask  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  step  in,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I  don’t  anticipate  any  call 
for  government  action  coming 
from  the  publishers,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

So,  he  explained,  he  expects 
his  own  union  and  others  in  the 
printing  trades  to  give  their 
sincere  attention  to  a  discussion 
and  examination  of  the  impact 
of  computerization  and  other 
new  work  methods  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  newspapers. 
Such  a  study  is  to  be  undertaken 
soon  by  the  union  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  labor  relations 
committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Up  to  now,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
the  talks  with  the  publishers 
have  been  fruitful  and  encour¬ 
aging. 

To  him  “the  good  guys”  are 
the  publishers  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  concern  over  the 
wave  of  unemployment  that 
might  follow  the  introduction 
of  too  much  automation  in  a 
short  time.  There  are  enough 
of  these  men  on  the  committee, 
Mr.  Brown  said,  to  give  some 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
determined  pattern  to  eliminate 
jobs  or  crush  the  unions  in  the 
newspaper  industry  as  a  whole. 
They,  too,  he  pointed  out,  shud¬ 
der  at  the  prospect  of  automa¬ 
tion  leading  to  economic  dis¬ 
aster. 

Against  the  possibility  that 
the  union  might  be  faced  with  a 
wave  of  “lockouts”  due  to  the 
rapid  development  of  computer 
technology  both  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  the  mail  room, 
Mr.  Brown  prodded  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  ITU  annual  con¬ 


vention  into  ratifying  two  steps 
to  put  the  union’s  high  com¬ 
mand  on  a  million-dollar  foot¬ 
ing  in  defense  and  strike  ac¬ 
tivities.  Both  the  strike  benefit 
fund  and  the  special  defense 
fund  w’ould  be  raised  from  a 
floor  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
if  the  general  membership  ap¬ 
proves  the  assessment  formulas 
in  a  I’eferendum  this  fall. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr. 
Brown  reminded  the  delegates — 
about  200  of  them  representing 
the  114,000  members — that  the 
union  must  fight  to  save  jobs, 
yet  there  were  signs  from  the 
debate  that  pointed  to  an  uphill 
battle  in  the  locals  back  home 
to  gain  the  additional  revenue. 
Adoption  of  the  fund  plans  was 
declared  to  be  unanimous  so  the 
publishers  would  see  that  the 
union  is  serious  in  enforcing 
job  protection  demands. 

Printers  making  from  $7,500 
to  $15,000  a  year  don’t  relish 
the  idea  of  giving  up  an  extra 
1  percent  or  more  of  their  in¬ 
come  to  finance  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  one  element 
with  which  the  ITU  officers 
must  cope  to  win  success  in  the 
referendum. 

In  the  local  meetings  there 
will  also  be  strong  overtones 
from  the  political  victory  which 
Mr.  Brown  won  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  he’s  aware  of  this. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  leader  of  the 
Pragressiv'e  faction,  scorched 
the  opposition  Independents  for 
bringing  into  the  open  their  cry 
of  “irregularities”  in  last  May’s 
election  when  he  won  a  fourth 
two-year  term  as  president  by 
a  narrow  margin  of  votes. 


ITU  LEADERS  —  Elmer  Brown 
(right),  president  ot  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  and 
John  Pilch,  first  vicepresident,  as 
they  arrived  on  a  United  Air  Lines 
jet  mainliner  for  the  recent  ITU 
convention  in  Honolulu. 


The  Independents  moved  for 
an  investigation  of  returns  from 
local  unions  to  check  ballots, 
tally  sheets,  etc.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  committee  appointed  by 
Mr.  Brown  castigated  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  an  attack  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  union  and  a 
blemish  on  the  image  of  its 
officers. 

The  language  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  which  .set  off  the  de¬ 
bate  was  mushy  by  comparison 
with  Mr.  Brown’s  personal 
tirade  against  the  sponsors  of 
the  re.solution.  He  called  them 
“malcontents,  soreheads  and  bad 
losers”  and  charged  them  with 
playing  “the  dirtiest,  most 
stinking,  lousiest  kind  of  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Fred  Hunt  Jr.,  president  of 


Pittsburgh 
Strike  Is 
Averted 


Unions  continued  on  strike  in 
Detroit  and  Youngstown  keep¬ 
ing  regular  newspapers  in  those 
cities  from  readers.  Pressmen 
who  threatened  to  strike  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  dailies  voted 
Sunday  to  accept  a  contract  pro¬ 
posal  from  the  publishers  of  the 
Press  and  Post-Gazette  retroac¬ 
tive  to  April  1  and  effective  to 
July  1965. 

Robert  Slinskey,  local  union 
president,  said  that  besides  a 
$4.50  a  week  pay  increase  it 
provides  for  setting  up  a  pen¬ 
sion  program  and  for  Blue 
Shield  and  Blue  Cross  cover¬ 
age. 

Gov.  George  Romney  for  a 
.second  time  tried  to  speed  a  De¬ 
troit  settlement,  so  far  without 
results.  He  asked  both  the  strik¬ 
ing  pressmen  and  paper  han¬ 
dlers  and  the  publishers  associ¬ 
ation  to  submit  their  proposals 
to  him  in  w’riting  by  Monday, 
Sept.  21.  He  also  suggested  the 
union  members  vote  on  the 
latest  publishers’  proposal  by 
secret  ballot  under  auspices  of 
the  State  Mediation  Board. 
Union  officers  turned  this  down 
as  not  allowed  under  the  union’s 
constitution.  Then  the  gover¬ 
nor  asked  the  unions  to  submit 
the  proposal  to  members  for 
secret  ballot.  Officers  said  they 
would  do  this  but  they  would 
not  recommend  a  favorable  vote. 

Representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  two  unions  ended 
a  long  session  of  negotiations  at 
2:15  a.m.  Thursday  morning.  At 
2:30  Gov.  Romney  told  the  press 
that  he  thought  there  was  "less 
hope  for  early  settlement  at 
this  point  than  for  some  time.” 

Bitterness  broke  out  in 


the  Chicago  local  who  nearly 
defeated  Mr.  Brown  la  May 
was  denied  permission  t  speak 
on  the  resolution.  On  a  roll 
call  vote,  the  admini.  ration 
was  upheld — 151  to  28. 

Other  attempts  by  th  Inde- 
l)endents  to  win  greater  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  ballot  box  in  future 
elections  were  cru.shed  i  y  ma¬ 
chine  vote. 

Three  voices  most  frciuently 
heard  on  legi.slation  .sought  by 
the  anti-administration  forces 
were  those  of  Kenneth  -Vioran, 
of  Los  Angeles,  George  Bante 
of  Chicago,  and  Richard  L.  Me- 
Skimming  of  St.  Louis. 

On  the  recommendation  of 
the  laws  committee,  the  conven¬ 
tion  dumped  the  problem  of  con- 
(Continued  on  page  GO) 

Youngstown  where  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  sells  copies  at  the  plant. 
The  paper  charged  Sept.  14  that 
pickets  roughed  up  Vindicator 
buyers.  Fred  Kearney,  local 
guild  president,  in  the  Steel 
Valley  News  which  the  .strikers 
are  publishing,  denied  that  guild 
members  were  responsible. 

He  said  the  newspaper’s  own 
story  named  members  of  the 
steelworkers  as  taking  papers 
from  people  who  came  to  buy 
them. 

Striking  printers  in  Toronto, 
Ont.,  numbering  about  700,  be¬ 
gan  this  week  receiving  unem¬ 
ployment  payments  of  $36  a 
week  if  married,  $27,  single. 
Under  the  law  of  the  Province, 
a  struck  employer  must  get  back 
to  85  per  cent  efficiency  before 
unemployment  payments  are 
made.  Unemployment  commis¬ 
sion  adjudicators  decide  the  per¬ 
centage.  All  three  papers,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  the  Star,  and 
the  Telegram  have  not  missed  a 
day  of  publication  since  the 
strike  started  last  July. 

Montreal’s  La  Press  con¬ 
tinued  closed  down  in  a  strike 
that  started  June  3.  Rights  and 
restrictions  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  remains  the  unresolved 


Libel  Suit  Verdict 
In  Favor  of  Newspaper 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Dennis 
Knapp  directed  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  in  a  $56,000  libel  suit. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Charles 
Alderman,  27,  who  also  filed  a 
slander  suit  against  State  Po¬ 
lice  Capt.  N.  C.  Reger.  A  story 
in  the  Mail  quoted  Capt.  Reger 
as  saying  that  a  man  with  whom 
he  fought  on  Feb.  10,  1963,  was 
a  “known  mental  case.”  Mr. 
Alderman  was  not  named  in  the 
story,  but  he  contended  his 
friends  could  identify  him. 
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SAKv  SAGA 

G ’s  Phone  Time 
Ci  rries  AP  Story 

,  *•  \lalc«lin  W.  Browne 

i^P  Saigon  Correspondent 

Pulii  .cr  Prize  winner  Malcolm  a  variety  of  sources  was  enough. 
U’.  Bi  wne  of  the  Associated  I  tried  to  Ixwk  a  telephone  call 
Press  cored  a  newsbeat  with  to  the  outer  world. 
his  rc}>ort  last  weekend  of  the 

attempied  coup  in  Viet  Nam.  Sunday  Blackout 

For  hours  his  story  was  the  only  Ou  Sundays,  all  normal  inter- 
inforomtion  available  to  the  U.S.  national  communications  out  of 
State  Ih  partment  in  Washing-  Viet  Nam  are  closed  down.  No 
ton  and  to  foreign  ministeries  connections  with  Tokyo,  Hong 
around  the  world  until  diplo-  Kong,  Kuala  Lumpur,  or  any 
matic  communications  opened,  other  Asian  or  European  joints 
V.S.  .Ambassador  Maxwell  D.  are  possible.  But  as  a  service  to 
Taylor,  who  was  in  Honolulu,  American  GIs,  the  Saigon  Gov- 
)nadc  an  emergency  return  to  ernment  Communications  Center 
Saigon.  .Mr.  Browne  tells  how  he  opens  for  a  little  while  to  the 
got  his  story  out  in  the  face  of  United  States  itself  so  the  serv- 
)mny  obstacles.  icemen  can  call  home.  The  GIs 

Saigon  these  calls  .sometimes  weeks 

We  had  known  for  several  advance,  and  must  hang 
.lays  that  several  big  things  were  I’efor^/Jawn  Sun- 

in  the  works,  with  four  or  five  mornings  until  the  one  cic- 
plots  and  sub-plots  working  to  get  their 

Simultaneously.  For  one  thing,  through. 

Nguyen  Khanh  had  taken  the  .  I  tried  to  persuade  the  station 
drastic  step  last  week  of  firing  director  by  phone  to  let  me  have 
a  lot  of  his  top  people  under  a  few  minutes  time  to  the  states, 
pressure  from  Buddhists  and  He  refused,  saying  the  Ameri- 
politicians.  We  knew  and  I’m  ^'an  servicemen  had  booked  his 
sure  Khanh  knew  that  this  Ime  .solid.  Our  Landroyer  hap- 
would  produce  some  kind  of  vio-  pened  to  have  a  flat  tire  that 
lent  reaction,  particularly  since  nioming  (which  Wheeler  was 
a  lot  of  the  people  involved  still  ^>usy  repairing:  A  time- wasting 
commanded  troops.  The  likeliest  ^at  vital  task)  so  I  found  a  cab 
day  of  the  explosion  was  Sun-  and  made  a  run  for  the  station, 
day,  and  we  were  confident  Seventh  Division  troops  and 
enough  of  this  to  say  so  in  a  armor  already  were  beginning  to 


story  Friday. 


arrive  in  the  city  and  I  knew  it 


At  aliout  8  a.m.  rebel  troops  would  be  a  close  thing  if  I  made 
overpowered  a  police  checkpoint  it  at  all.  At  the  radio  station 
on  the  main  highway  near  Sai-  the  door  was  already  locked.  I 
gon.  The  police  in  it  had  the  found  a  way  in,  but  the  elevator 
presence  of  mind  before  giving  was  broken.  I  vaulted  up  five 
up  to  telephone  another  police  flights  of  stairs  and  found  the 
post  inside  the  city  limits.  This  place  packed  with  GIs.  The  di¬ 
post  telephoned  city  police  head-  rector  was  still  adamant.  “But 
quarters,  a  source  inside  which  there’s  a  coup  d’etat  and  I  have 
telephoned  us.  We  were  off  and  to  let  America  know,”  I  told  him. 
running.  “Mr.  Browne,  we  have  coups 

..  1  1,  .  1  all  the  time  here  and  we  can’t 

make  exceptions  every  time.  No 
AP  photographer  Horst  Faas  circuit,”  he  said, 
went  out  to  check  the  situation,  iw  i,  c  i 

f  1  1  i.  X  ^IhKCS  dttlc 


went  out  to  check  the  situation, 
staffer  John  Wheeler  went  to 
reconnoiter  the  route  through 


I  asked  if  he’d  let  me  trade 


town,  and  I  stayed  by  the  office  places  with  one  of  the  service- 
phone.  A  short  time  later,  Horst  men  if  the  American  agreed.  He 
reported  by  a  phone  he  found  at  stopped  to  think  about  it.  While 
a  U.S.  communications  center  at  he  was  thinking  I  looked  over 
the  city  limits  that  he’d  run  into  the  waiting  list  and  started  with 
the  rebels.  He’d  exchanged  a  few  the  first  GI — a  U.S.  Army  mili- 
words  with  General  Lam  Van  tary  policeman.  The  whole  room 
Phat,  who  told  him  only :  “This  full  of  Americans  was  in  a  surly 
IS  nothing  to  worry  about.  Just  mood  and  ready  to  throw  me  out 
a  little  operation  to  clean  up  bodily.  I  cajoled,  dickered  and 
some  politicians.”  bargained  with  this  MP.  In  the 

This,  coupled  with  dozens  of  end,  he  agreed  to  give  me  his 
other  reports  I  was  getting  from  time  in  exchange  for  $50  in 
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cash  on  the  spot.  It  seemed  worth 
it  and  I  paid  him.  Within  a 
minute  or  two  I  was  talking  to 
New  York  on  a  glorious  clear 
connection  the  like  of  which  is 
very  rare  in  Viet  Nam.  I  was 
allowed  only  10  minutes,  and  the 
troops  were  moving  in  fast.  I 
doubt  that  more  than  one  or  two 
more  servicemen  got  their  calls 
out  before  the  radio  station  was 
seized  and  even  local  telephone 
lines  closed  down. 

From  then  on  without  a  phone 
the  office  was  useless,  and  we 
didn’t  bother  to  man  it.  The 
office  Landrover  and  two  rented 
cars  were  going  continuously 
for  the  next  36  hours  mostly 
between  the  loyalist  air  force 
commanders’  l)eseiged  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  airport  and  rebel 
units  in  and  around  the  capital. 

Airport  Skirniiitli 

Wheeler  and  I  took  turns 
staffing  the  airport  taking  our 
chances  with  the  rocket  launcher 
and  machineguns.  General  Ky 
was  a  very  genial  host,  and 
always  acted  pleased  that  we’d 
made  it  back  or  forth  safely.  But 
one  time  a  few  hours  before 
dawn,  I  was  headed  for  the  air- 
))ort  after  scouting  the  city  when 
I  ran  right  into  a  column  of  20 
rebel  armored  vehicles  moving 
hell  for  leather  toward  the  air¬ 
port.  I  swung  in  with  them. 

Two  armored  personnel  car¬ 
riers  detached  themselves  from 
the  main  group  for  what  looked 
like  a  charge  right  up  to  the  air¬ 
port  gate.  I  followed  them  a 
little  way  back.  But  just  then 
Ky’s  flare-dropping  planes 
spotted  us  and  dropped  several 
dozen  huge  flares  right  over  us. 
I  felt  like  a  moth  on  a  pin.  Four 
fighters  peeled  off,  rockets, 
bombs  and  cannon  bristling  from 
their  wings,  right  at  my  vehicle, 
which  is  painted  red.  They  might 
have  figured  it  for  a  staff  car. 
I  thought  the  end  had  come. 
Actually  they  never  fired  and  I 
backed  off.  A  while  later  the 
personnel  carriers  backed  off  too. 
From  then  on  it  was  mostly  a 
matter  of  talking  to  people, 
.squeezing  through  barricades 
and  bluffing  guards — including 
American  MPs,  who  had  orders 
to  keep  all  Americans  off  the 
streets. 

‘Pit'cing  Together’ 

Khanh  arrived  at  Ky’s  head¬ 
quarters  a  few  hours  before 
dawn  and  dropped  a  few  words. 
Other  key  officers  we  met  in 
many  different  places,  and  we 
gradually  pieced  together  the 
whole  confused  and  ill-planned 
situation.  All  day  Monday  this 
piecing  together  continued,  and 
then  it  was  over  for  the  time 
being.  Time  for  a  meal  and  bed. 


UPI  Man  Saves 
Saigon  From  Raid 

Saigon 

The  commander  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  thanked 
United  Press  International  cor¬ 
respondent  Ray  Herndon  for 
saving  Saigon  from  an  air  raid. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  did,”  said  Commodore 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

A  bombing  and  .straffing  raid 
on  Saigon  was  averted  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  of  Sept.  14  when 
Herndon  accepted  the  Air  Force 
chief’s  request  to  serve  as  a 
courier  l)etween  himself  and  the 
rebels  who  had  captured  most 
of  Saigon. 

Ky  had  warned  rebel  leader 
Doung  Van  Due  on  Sept.  13  that 
he  would  use  his  air  force  to 
drive  the  rebels  out  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  if  they  did  not  call  off  the 
revolt. 

The  air  commodore  later 
gathered  enough  battalions  be¬ 
hind  him  to  force  the  coup 
leaders  to  give  up  without  a 
fight. 

But  at  the  time  the  balance  of 
power  changed,  Ky  had  no  idea 
of  how  to  reach  the  rebel  gen¬ 
erals.  Herndon  was  the  only  man 
at  Ky’s  headquarters  who  knew 
how  to  reach  the  rebels.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  a  letter  from  Ky  and 
carried  it  through  the  heavily- 
guarded  streets  on  a  wild  night 
jeep  ride. 

'The  letter  was  handed  over  at 
3:15  a.m.  to  the  rebel  command 
post,  which  immediately  packed 
up  and  rolled  away  with  all  its 
armored  cars,  trucks  and  jeeps 
to  deliver  the  letter  to  Due. 

Due  called  Ky  20  minutes 
later,  promising  to  pull  his 
troops  out  of  the  capital  and  to 
call  at  the  loyalist  headquarters 
to  negotiate  his  capitulation. 

• 

President  Honors 
Lippmann,  McGill 

Washington 

President  Johnson  presented 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free¬ 
dom  to  30  prominent  Americans, 
including  two  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  columnists: 

Walter  Lippmann,  74,  jour¬ 
nalist  and  columnist:  “Profound 
interpreter  of  his  country  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  has 
enlarged  the  horizons  of  public 
thinking  for  more  than  five  dec¬ 
ades  through  the  power  of  meas¬ 
ured  reason.” 

Ralph  Emerson  McGill,  66, 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution:  “Editor  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  he  has  courageously 
sounded  the  voice  of  reason, 
moderation  and  progress  during 
a  period  of  contemporary  revo¬ 
lution.” 


was  .so  available  that  they  had  run  out  of  (juestions  to  a  k  him. 
San  Francisco  hotel  lobbies  were  filled  with  Republici  is — all 
willinp  to  Rive  the  media  part  of  their  time, 

DifTcrenl  Missions 

Perha))s  the.se  differences  can  be  attributed  to  the  d  iTerent 
missions  of  the  conventions.  The  Republicans  met  to  dei  ide  on 
a  presidential  candidate  while  the  Democratic  choice  was  <  bvious. 
Also,  the  Rreat  majority  of  Republican  deleRates  had  conn  to  the 
Cow  Palace  committed  to  Barry  Goldwater,  who  they  fi  It  had 
not  Rotten  fair  treatment  from  the  jiress. 

But  ajiart  from  the  jiarties,  meetiuRS  and  convention  .  essions 
them.selves,  in  a  mass  of  cubicles  in  both  the  Cow  Palace  and  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  sat  a  Rroup  of  newspaper,  maRazine,  and  television 
Mins  Lederer  uas  a  radio  pat/e  for  United  Press  InternationaX  executives  and  technicians — processiiiR  pictures,  sendiiiR  words 
Neu'spictures  at  both  196i  national  political  coniH-ntions.  .4  re-  over  the  teletype,  choosiuR  stories  and  comments  to  send  nut  im- 
cent  (jrmluate  in  journalism  from  Stanford  University,  she  used  mediately  after  they  were  spoken.  These  were  the  men  behind  the 
her  experience  in  San  Francisco  as  the  basis  of  her  Master’s  scenes — uniihotoRiaphed,  uninterviewed,  but  essential. 

Project  on  Press  Coveraye.  A  summation  of  this  project  appeared  For  the  press,  the  routine  of  convention  coveraRe  was  quite 
in  E&P  last  week  (page  IS).  This  week,  Miss  Lederer  reflects  similar,  thouRh  Republicans  and  Democrats  were  3,000  miles  apart. 
on  the  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  her  Cow  Palace  as 
signment  and  the  Democratic  one  a  few  weeks  later  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 


Looking  Back  On 
Convention  Summer 


Bv  Etiie  I..e(l«*rer 


(last  of  two  articles) 


As  the  campaiRn  Rains  momentum,  I  can’t  help  lookiuR  back 
over  this  “convention”  summer.  HavinR  been  a  participant,  work¬ 
ing  for  UPI  Newspictures,  I  am  constantly  asked  to  compare 
and  contrast  both  conventions: 

Were  there  different  attitudes  toward  the  press? 

What  goes  on  during  convention  that  one  doesn’t  see  on  tele¬ 
vision? 

Do  the  delegates  get  annoyed  at  all  the  photographers,  reporters 
and  tv  cameramen  \vho  are  constantly  getting  m  their  way  and 
blocking  their  views  on  the  floor? 

These  questions  seem  to  be  pointed  at  “behind  the  scenes” 
glimpses  that  members  of  the  “convention-going  set”  can  probably 
answer  better  than  anybody  else. 

('ourlesy  to  Press 

During  both  conventions  I  was  impressed  by  the  respect, 
courtesy  and  interest  shown  to  me  as  an  individual  member  of 
the  press.  However,  I  do  feel  that  the  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  had  different  attitudes  about  the  press,  in  general. 

The  Republican  delegates  were  the  centers  of  attention  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  press  was  forced  to  take  a  back  seat 
whenever  conflict  arose — and  conflicts  did  arise.  When  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  and  photographers  wanted  to  erect  a  center 
platform,  the  Republican  National  Committee  declared  that  they 
could  not  unless  every  delegate  had  a  clear  view  of  the  podium 
and  there  was  an  open  path  up  the  center  aisle.  The  camera 
shooting  platform  was  therefore  raised  on  stilts. 

Televi^i«ln  Audience 

In  Atlantic  City  the  delegates  took  a  back  seat  to  the  larger 
audience  watching  the  proceedings  on  television.  Their  ability 
to  see  the  stage  did  not  seem  to  be  of  major  concern.  Two  large 
raised  platforms  neatly  blocked  the  view  of  perhaps  two  thirds 
of  the  delegates  and  alternates,  who  had  the  option  of  either 
totally  ignoring  the  floor  proceedings  or  standing  in  front  of  a 
small  television  crow’de<l  by  onlookers. 

The  now'-famous  John  Chancellor  incident  at  the  Cow  Palace 
was  one  example  of  the  controls  the  Republicans  placed  on  press 
movement.  During  the  Republican  Convention  the  aisles  were 
cleared  a  number  of  times,  and  all  members  of  the  media  on  the 
floor  w’ere  forced  to  stand  in  two  marked-off  areas  beneath  the 
podium. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Democrats  never  made  a  move  to  clear 
the  press  from  the  aisles  once  they  were  there — although  some 
members  of  the  press  did  have  difficulty  getting  into  Convention 
Hall  or  back  on  the  floor  once  they  had  left. 

Ladybird  .Available 

This  “let’s  accommodate  the  press”  cry  that  echoed  throughout 
the  Democratic  Convention  was  enforced  in  niimerous  activities 
off  the  convention  floor.  Beginning  the  first  day  at  a  reception 
for  Democratic  Women  Doers  and  continuing  through  the  last 
at  a  breakfast  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughters 
for  women  of  the  press.  Democrats  were  available. 

However,  off  the  convention  floor,  Republicans  were  also  avail¬ 
able,  Reporters  following  Governor  Scranton  commented  that  he 
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Im  personations  Out  For  Miriam  Ottenberg 


Miriam  Ottenberg 


H\  ('ar>l  Rivers 

Washington 

Miriam  Ottenberg,  posing  as 
a  low-pa.  tl  government  girl  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  used-car 
rackets,  vent  into  her  “spiel” 
as  an  attentive  auto  salesman 
listened. 

Suddenly,  another  man  came 
running  across  the  lot  and 
yelled,  “Don’t  tell  her  anything! 
That’s  Miriam  Ottenberg  of  the 
Star!” 

For  once,  the  long  familiarity 
of  the  Washington  Star’s  ace 
investigator  with  crime  and 
criminals  proved  a  handicap  in¬ 
stead  of  an  asset.  She  recog¬ 
nized  the  man  as  a  former  de¬ 
tective  on  the  narcotics  squad 
with  whom  she  had  worked  on 
stories  involving  narcotics  cases. 
He  had  abandoned  the  police 
force  for  the  more  lucrative  life 
of  a  used  car  salesman. 

Fast  Retreat 

“I  figured  if  he  was  in  on  it 
he  would  start  calling  others,” 
Miss  Ottenberg  recalls.  “I  went 
to  another  lot  as  far  away  from 
the  first  one  as  I  could  get.  I 
got  halfway  through  my  spiel 
and  then  the  salesmen  took  me 
into  the  office  to  see  the  owners. 
They  were  a  tough-looking 
bunch.  One  of  them  said,  ‘Don’t 
1  know  you  from  somewhere?’ 
and  I  decided  to  get  out  as  fast 
as  I  could.” 

That  incident  ended  the  Star 
reporter’s  impersonation  of  a 
prospective  used  car  client,  but 
it  didn’t  end  the  series.  Miss 
Ottenberg  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1960  for  her  articles,  expos¬ 
ing  the  tactics  of  crooked  auto 
dealers  and  leading  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  remedial  laws  against 
their  abuses. 

The  slim,  attractive  brunette, 
who  has  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best  investigative  reporters 
in  the  business,  recently  added 
another  laurel  to  her  collection. 
She  was  named  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
in  a  ceremony  attended  by  ad¬ 
miring  fellow-sleuths:  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  Secret 
Seivice  Chief  James  Rowley, 
former  CIA  director  Allen 
Dulles  and  Senator  John  McClel¬ 
lan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  “Justice  is 
usually  pictured  as  a  tall  wom¬ 
an,  blindfolded;  but  the  Star’s 
adaptation  is  a  small,  slender 
woman  who  is  certainly  not 
blindfolded.”  He  added  “I  some¬ 
times  feel  she  is  the  secret  head 


of  the  Justice  Department.” 

When  Miss  Ottenberg  joined 
the  Star  in  19.37  she  wanted  to 
be  a  police  reporter — an  unusual 
ambition  for  a  woman  in  pre¬ 
war  days.  She  was  the  first 
woman  assigned  to  police  re¬ 
porting  by  the  Star,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  covered  major 
stories  in  the  law  enforcement 
area:  the  Hiss-Chambers  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Hill,  the  Kefauver 
investigations,  the  “Hollywood 
Ten,”  and  “Cosa  Nostra.” 

Mafia  Probed 

“During  the  Kefauver  inves¬ 
tigations  I  met  two  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  detectives  who  had  been 
assigned  to  follow  the  trail  of 
the  Mafia,”  she  said.  “They  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  Mafia  did  in¬ 
deed  exist,  even  though  the  only 
agency  who  believed  that  at  the 
time  w’as  the  narcotics  bureau.” 

Miss  Ottenberg  w'as  the  re¬ 
porter  who  broke  one  of  the 
biggest  crime  stories  in  years, 
Joseph  Valachi’s  revelations 
about  the  operations  of  the  na¬ 
tionwide  crime  syndicate.  When 
she  first  got  an  inkling  that 
someone  inside  the  Mafia  was 


talking,  she  called  the  Ju.stice 
Department  and  let  them  know 
she  had  the  story.  Officials  asked 
her  not  to  publish  it  immedi¬ 
ately  for  fear  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  might  be  hurt.  She  sat 
on  the  story — reluctantly — for 
six  months,  with  the  consent  of 
her  paper.  One  of  her  basic  rules 
of  reporting  is  “Never  cross  up 
a  source.” 

An  investigative  reporter. 
Miss  Ottenberg  believes,  uses 
“all  the  varied  techniques  of  a 
detective.  There  are  detectives 
who  do  undercover  work,  there 
are  detectives  who  go  door  to 
door,  and  detectives  who  plow 
through  books  and  books  of  rec¬ 
ords.  There  aren’t  any  short¬ 
cuts.” 

In  her  undercover  work,  the 
Star  reporter  has  been  a  woman 
looking  for  a  baby  to  adopt,  a 
frustrated  suicidal  wife  and  a 
number  of  other  characters.  She 
adopted  the  “suicidal  wife”  pose 
to  investigate  marriage  coun¬ 
selors. 

“With  the  help  of  a  psychia¬ 
trist,  I  developed  an  entire  case 
history,”  she  recalls.  “I  had  to 
rememl^r  my  cover  story,  and  I 


had  to  remember  what  the  coun¬ 
selor  said  to  me  and  what  I  said 
to  him.  With  the  cover  story  I 
had,  I  should  have  been  popped 
off  to  a  psychiatrist  right  away. 
Instead,  he  just  kept  on  taking 
my  money.” 

Basement  Hypnotist 

She  remembers  being  “kind 
of  scared”  during  that  investi¬ 
gation.  “The  counselor  and  I 
were  alone  in  a  big,  half-empty 
house  and  I  knew  he  was  fool¬ 
ing  around  with  hypnotism  in 
the  basement.” 

Since  winning  her  Pulitzer, 
Miss  Ottenberg  has  become  too 
well  known  to  do  her  own  im¬ 
personations.  On  one  of  her  re¬ 
cent  assignments,  an  assistant 
played  the  role  of  a  girl  shop¬ 
ping  for  a  wig.  The  Star  stories 
on  the  “wig  racket”  revealed 
that  some  wigmakers  made  a 
300  percent  profit  on  wigs  that 
were  no  good  to  begin  with. 
When  the  stories  appeared,  the 
“shady”  firms  closed  up  shop 
and  fled. 

“Impersonation  is  the  most 
glamorous  and  colorful  part  of 
investigation,  but  it  isn’t  the 
only  part,”  Miss  Ottenberg 
says.  “I  have  spent  hours  search¬ 
ing  titles,  deeds  and  mortgages. 
I’m  kind  of  short,  and  the  books 
I  want  are  always  on  the  top 
shelf.  I  come  home  at  night  with 
muscles  aching  and  covered  with 
dust.  But  I  can’t  ask  for  help 
because  I  don’t  want  anyone  to 
know  what  I’m  looking  at.”  She 
calls  investigative  reporting  the 
loneliest  job  in  the  world. 

Star  Support 

Miss  Ottenberg  says  that  she 
has  been  so  successful  in  her 
investigations  because  “the  Star 
has  never  been  concerned  about 
what  effect  they  might  have  on 
advertising.  In  fact,  people  in 
the  advertising  department  often 
come  up  with  ideas  for  investi¬ 
gative  pieces.”  She  also  gets 
two  or  three  suggestions  a  day 
from  the  newspaper’s  readers 
for  stories. 

The  Star  reporter  believes 
that  in  the  long  run,  newspapers 
benefit  from  aggressive  investi¬ 
gative  reporting,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  consumer  fraud. 
“Consumers  are  our  readers, 
and  they  are  naturally  vitally 
interested  in  these  stories,”  she 
says.  She  believes  that  investi- 
g;ative  pieces  even  help  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

“There  are  many  merchants 
who  will  not  compete  against 

(Contireued  on  page  53) 


WALKING  THE  ‘GREEN  LINE' 


other  impediment.  C  .i-espond- 
ents  come  third  after  I  le  Cyprus 
government  and  the  mbassies 
in  communications  ut. 

Both  Woo  Pr«  » 

Both  sides,  Mr.  Mt  lure  ex¬ 
plained,  try  to  win  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  press.  Noon  briefings 
by  the  United  Nations  give  cor¬ 
respondents  their  fullest  and 
most  impartial  inforn.ation,  he 
reported. 

Auto  accidents  threaten  cor¬ 
respondents  with  greater  haz¬ 
ards  than  the  shooting,  the  AP 
correspondent  asserted.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  newsmen  have  been  in¬ 
jured  in  accidents  on  the  hairpin 
turns  of  mountain  roads. 

Some  correspondents  have 


Cyprus  Reporters 
Often  Under  Fire 


Cyprus  correspondents  work  often  —  more  than  100  foreign 
under  the  compulsion  of  arriv-  correspondents  crowd  into  the 
ing  at  four  versions  of  a  story,  air-conditioned  Ledra  Palace 
obtained  in  near  lethal  condi-  Hotel  in  the  capital  city,  Ni- 
tions  under  the  guns  of  trigger-  cosia.  The  hotel  is  on  the  -so- 
happy  Greek  Cypriotes  and  called  “Green  Line.”  (A  green 
Turkish  Cypriotes  before  filing  line  has  l)een  drawn  through  a 
copy-  map  of  the  city  and  the  island, 

Hal  McClure,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Istanbul, 
most  of  whose  serv’ice  recently 
has  been  spent  at  Nicosia  and 
other  Cypins  towms  covering  the 
civil  strife  there  between  Cyp-  ish.) 
riotes  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
origin,  related  some  of  his  hair- 
raising  experiences  while  in 
New  York  on  his  way  to  his 
parents’  home  in  California  for 
a  hard-earned  home  leave. 


su|)posed  to  separate 
occupied  by  Cy])riotes 
of  Gieek  descent  and  Cypriotes 
of  Turkish  de.scent.  Most  of  the 
correspondents  have  been  Brit- 

Hal  McClure 

Turkish  fighters  have  their 

press  office  200  yards  away.  No  where  there  was  fighting  in 
Greek  taxicab  driver  would  go  ])rogress  we  all  waved  white 
into  the  Turkish  area  of  the  handkerchiefs  as  our  flags  and  ter 
city,  of  cour.se,  so  news  corres-  the  shooting  stopped.  We  wear  the; 
pondents  are  foiced  to  walk  to  mnning  shoes  over  there.”  sho 

the  Tui’kish  area  under  the  gun-  Cyprus  has  censorship  after  F 
sights  of  Greek  shaiT).shooters.  the  fact.  Reporters  can  be  im-  tior 

Sporadic  Street  Fire 

“Street  fighting  is  sporadic 
and  breaks  out  at  any  time,  so 
you  have  to  be  ready  instantly 
to  dive  under  your  car,  if  you 
are  driving,”  said  Mr.  McClure 
grimly.  “Once,  when  I  was  back 
in  Istanbul,  a  car  backfired  and 
I  threw  myself  headlong  into 
the  gutter — to  the  amazement  of 
passersby.” 

“Rental  cars  have  a  white 
stripe  painted  on  them,  so  when 
the  correspondents  go  tearing 
out  of  the  hotel  like  gang- 
busters  I  call  it  the  ‘White 
crises  Stripe  Brigade,’  ”  he  continued, 
j  been  “Once  when  we  entered  a  village 


In  Greece  You  Can  Read 
Familiar  Features  from  U.S. 


Bv  David  Resnick 


Although  few  cities  in  the  'st  guide  ^  called  Athens  bj 
United  States  have  more  than  Night”  which  he  wrote  severe 
one  morning  newspaper,  there  years  ago  in  collaboration  with 
are  two  English-language  mom-  Connie  Soloyanis,  former  assu- 
ing  papers  in  Athens.  Readers  tant  to  the  late  Danton  Walker 
include  the  small  colony  of  resi-  on  the  New  York  Daily  New. 
dents  from  English-speaking  The  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
countries  and  the  thousands  of  paper  is  John  Horn,  a  native  of 
tourists  who  visit  this  birth-  Greece  and  a  brother  of  the 
place  of  democracy  each  year,  country’s  leading  actor,  Deme- 
The  Athens  News  is  an  eight-  trious  Horn, 
page  daily  with  six  columns  to 

a  page.  It  features  a  number  Pro-Government  Voice 

of  syndicated  columns  (Walter  The  Athens  DaUy  Post,  a  cob. 
Wmchell,  Bennett  Cerf,  Jim  .  ^  four-page  daily  with 

Bishop,  George  Dixon,  Mary  .  columns  to  a  naee  It  is 
Haworth,  and  Gary  Cleveland  Wished  by  Georg?  Skouns 
Myers,)  as  well  as  American  ^  ConstsJ. 

comic  strips  and  a  brief  report  distantly  related 

on  the  New  York  stock  market.  American  film  magnate, 

The  back  page  is  devoted  to  a  ^  skoums,  former  prea- 

summary  of  the  latest  news  in  20th-Century  Fox. 

^hL  naner  is  edited  bv  Victor  featuring  news  related 

T>  w  lu  1^  k  to  diplomacy  and  world  affairs, 

P  Walker,  an  Englishman,  who  yy^^  ^  ^ ^  pru-Govem- 

also  serves  as  correspondent  in  ^ent  policy  and  is  carefully  read 
Athens  for  two  London  dailies,  %  ^  and 

News  of  the  World  and  the  by  many  Foreign  0^ 

Daily  Mirror,  in  addition  to  son 

writing  feature  material  for  the  f  t  that  the 

Toronto  Star  and  the  Melbourne  -  ^ 

Herald.  Nevertheless,  he  also  P^P®’’  subscribers  m  Mo^ 

finds  the  time  to  revise  annu-  {Continued  on  page  52) 
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Wicker  Walks  Slowly, 
Taiies  Large  Steps 


By  >1.  Jon  Vondracek 

Washington 

It  taken  a  big  man  with  a  big 
brain  to  keep  his  journalistic 
balance  while  holding  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  reins  of  the  New 
York  Tunes  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

The  bureau  is  comprised  of  48 
intellectually  rich,  prize-laden 
reporter.^,  editors,  columnists 
and  assorted  assistants. 

The  man  the  Times  feels  can 
best  handle  this  crew  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  report  and  analyze 
the  top  Washington  news  is  38- 
year-old  navy  and  news  veteran, 
Tom  Wicker.  Mr.  Wicker  re¬ 
placed  James  B.  Reston  as  the 
Times  chief  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Wicker’s  6'2",  185-lbs. 
frame  is  usually  deceptively  re¬ 
laxed.  His  appearance  is  young, 
almost  that  of  a  recent  college 
graduate.  A  deep  southern  ac¬ 
cent  softens  his  cryptic  speech. 
His  writing  style  is  light  and 
precise. 

Counlry  Boy 

Colleagues  and  competitors  re¬ 
called  that  at  the  time  of  his 
debut  as  a  Times  reporter  on 
Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  Wicker  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  genial,  but  not 
very'  sa\wy  Southern  country 
boy.  The  quality  of  his  reports 
soon  destroyed  this  image. 

He  moved  quickly  from  the 
Hill  to  the  White  House. 

A  former  New  York  Times 
copyboy  recalled  that  he  once 
chided  Mr.  Wicker  for  his  slow 
walk  as  they  were  heading  for 
1600  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Mr. 
Wicker’s  reply:  “I  learned  long 
ago  it  doesn’t  pay  to  hurry  too 
much.” 

While  Mr.  Wicker  takes  slow 
steps,  the  steps  are  big. 

He  was  Iwrn  in  Hamlet,  N.  C., 
population  4,460,  June  18,  1926, 
the  son  of  a  Seaboard  Airlines 
Railroad  freight  conductor.  He 
has  one  older  sister,  Kathleen, 
a  mathematician  at  Langley 
Field,  Va. 

Mr.  Wicker  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1948  with  majors  in 
journalism  and  naval  science. 
Upon  graduation  he  became 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pines, 
N.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
World  War  II  he  had  served  as 
a  naval  enlisted  man,  and  later 
as  a  naval  officer  during  the 
Korean  war. 

Journalism  is  his  occupation 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


because,  as  Mr.  Wicker  said, 
“I’ve  always  wanted  to  write 
and  just  don’t  know  how  to  do 
anything  else.”  Therefore,  he 
left  South  Pines  for  editorship 
of  the  Sandhill  Citizen,  a  week¬ 
ly  in  Aberdeen,  N.C.,  when  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  job  be¬ 
came  more  managerial  than 
journalistic. 

From  Aberdeen,  he  went  to 
the  Robesonian  in  Lumberton, 
N.C.,  as  reporter,  sports  editor 
and  news  editor.  "Then,  after 
a  stint  with  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
he  joined  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  in  1951. 

In  Winston-Salem  Mr.  Wicker 
moved  quickly  from  reporter  to 
Sunday  editor  and  editorial 
writer,  under  the  supervision  of 
Wallace  Carroll,  then  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  executive  editor.  Mr.  Car- 
roll  soon  moved  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  into  the  news  editor’s  slot 
at  the  Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

Niemann  Fellow 

Mr.  W'icker  worked  for  a 
short  time  as  the  Journal’s 
Washington  correspondent  in 
1957  then  accepted  a  Niemann 
journalism  fellowship  for  a 
year’s  study  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  during  1957-58. 

A  short  bout  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  followed,  until  Mr.  Wicker 
was  invited  to  join  the  Times 
Washington  bureau  in  1960. 
Once  again  he  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr. 
Carroll  returned  to  Winston- 


Salem  as  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1963. 

Along  the  way  Mr.  Wicker 
has  written  three  mystery  novels 
under  the  pen  name  of  Paul 
Connolly,  and  three  Southern- 
centered  stories  with  his  own 
name  appended. 

All  this  makes  Mr.  Wicker  a 
seasoned  but  relative  newcomer 
to  the  Times  Washington  staff. 

But  it  also  makes  him  a  prime 
example  of  the  considered  and 
unique  recruitment  policy  of  the 
Times  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wicker  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  bright,  talented  young 
men  the  Times  has  taken  pains 
to  seek  out,  not  only  from  its 
primary  circulation  area  in  New 
York,  but  from  across  the 
country. 

Times  columnist  and  former 
Baltimore  reporter  Russel 
Baker;  Times  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  reporter  and  former 
Washington  Daily  News  man 
Anthony  Lewis;  Times  labor  re¬ 
porter  and  former  Milwaukee 
Journal  staffer  John  Pomfret; 
Times  Cairo  correspondent  and 
former  UPI  Dixie  reporter  Hed¬ 
rick  Smith  are  but  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  men  the  Times  has 
successfully  imported  from  out¬ 
side  its  own  organization. 

Open  Field 

Possibly  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  Washington  bureau 
policy,  is  the  open  field  given 
new  members  by  a  total  absence 
of  seniority  barriers.  This  allows 
the  new  and  young  immediate 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the 
older  hands  on  an  equal  basis. 
Most  of  the  new  members  are 
in  their  late  20’s  or  early  30’s 
when  hired. 

With  the  high  caliber  audience 
automatically  provided  by  the 
Times,  these  bright  young  men 
are  further  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  scope  and  talents  by 
writing  magazine  and  interpre¬ 
tive  pieces  in  addition  to  straight 
news  reports. 


Mr.  Wicker’s  vaulting  success 
is  a  case  in  point.  He  stepped 
into  the  shoes  vacated  by  “Ad¬ 
vise  and  Consent”  author  Allen 
Drury.  His  growth  and  com¬ 
petence  were  fully  demonstrated 
in  his  coverage  of  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination  in  Dal¬ 
las,  which  took  more  than  one 
full  page  of  the  Times’  Nov.  23, 
1963  edition.  Mr.  Wicker  fol¬ 
lowed  the  assassination  through 
with  an  excellent  article  printed 
earlier  this  year  in  Esquire- 
Magazine  and  a  book  entitled 
“Kennedy  without  Tears”  to  be 
published  by  Morrow  in  No¬ 
vember. 

If  these  are  the  policies  and 
accomplishments  which  have 
given  Mr.  Wicker  entre  to  an 
office  with  a  big,  well-padded 
chair  and  a  bay  window  on  the 
Washington  bureau  newsroom, 
there  is  another,  personal  side 
involving  the  man  who  has  left 
that  office,  Mr.  Reston. 

Mr.  Wicker  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Reston  is  the  only  major 
nationally  syndicated  columnist 
today,  who  has  had  to  divide 
his  time  between  the  columnist’s 
demanding  research  and  at  the 
same  time  shoulder  full  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility  for  a 
bureau. 

This  double  load  has  kept  Mr. 
Reston  on  an  18-hour  a  day 
.schedule  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  led  his  staff  to  comment 
frequently  that  he  is  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  hardest  working  member. 

Mr.  Reston  is  to  be  relieved 
of  the  daily  bureau  administra¬ 
tive  duties  in  his  new  role  as 
associate  editor.  Though  he  will 
doubtlessly  be  called  upon  by 
New  York  for  advice  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  strong  voice  at 
Times  management  councils,  Mr. 
Reston  will  hopefully  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  column  and 
news  column  contributions.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  have 
greater  freedom  to  take  his  re- 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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BEATLEMAMA— AIRPORT  INSANIA 


Yeah,  the  Interview — ^Where,  Where,  Where? 

By  Guy  Hamilton 


Something  new  has  been  added 
to  press  coverage  at  the  metro¬ 
politan  airports.  It’s  the  mys- 
ter>'  press  conference. 

The  hip  mystery  is:  where 
will  it  lie  held? 

And  we  can  blame  it  all  on  the 
Beatles. 

It  was  their  fans  and  the 
furor  they  enpendered  which 
has  forced  the  bi-State  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  to  lay 
down  the  law. 

The  tv}wre-is-it ?  press  con¬ 
ferences  will  lie  invoked  for 
“hiphly  publicized  celebrity  ar¬ 
rivals  and  departures  which 
characteristically  attract  larpe 
proups  of  younp  people,  some¬ 
times  numberinp  thousands,  and 
endanper  the  public  safety.” 

Time  was  when  newsmen  were 
centrally  located  in  the  sinple 
arrival-departure  buildinp,  and 
press  inter\Mews  were  naturally 
and  simply  staped  in  the  one 
convenient  room. 

Now  newsmen  assipned  to 
cover  a  teen-attracting  event  at 
one  of  the  world’s  busiest  air¬ 
ports,  had  better  brinp  a  com- 


Wicker 

(Continued  from  puge  17) 


porting  directly  to  the  news 
fronts  of  the  world. 

Both  of  Mr.  Wicker’s  immedi¬ 
ate  predecessors  as  the  Times 
chief  Washington  correspondent, 
Arthur  Krock  and  Mr.  Reston, 
were  in  their  early  40’s  when 
handed  control  of  the  Bureau. 
Mr.  Krock  held  the  post  for  21 
years,  Mr.  Reston  for  11  years. 

Their  moves  to  make  room  at 
the  top  for  the  young  members 
of  the  staflF,  were  an  effective 
part  of  the  Times  policy  geared 
to  meet  competitive  offers  made 
to  its  personnel  by  other  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  periodicals, 
radio,  television,  universities, 
foundations,  and  even  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service. 

Executive  Sessions 

Now  that  Mr.  Wicker  has  been 
securely  retained  by  the  Times 
with  both  the  prestige  and  head¬ 
aches  of  the  Bureau,  his  immedi¬ 
ate  plans  call  for  a  several 
month  executive  orientation  in 
the  New  York  office.  He  said 
this  means  that  he  will  probably 
not  resume  his  Washingrton 
writing  until  late  this  year  or 
early  next. 

Mr.  Wicker  said  he  expects 


pass,  and  map,  and  adhere 
strictly  to  the  airport-interview 
timetable. 

Or  else  he’ll  miss  the  bus  for 
the  mystery  site,  and  will  have 
to  reiterate  the  classic  alibi  to 
his  desk:  “There  was  much  con¬ 
fusion,  but  could  learn  nothing.” 

Slung  Edict 

The  Port,  rocked  by  .stamped¬ 
ing  teenagers,  Beatle-bent,  has 
taken  a  no  -  more  -  nonsense 
stand : 

“Beginning  at  once,  at  KEN¬ 
NEDY  INTERNATIONAL,  LA 
GUARDIA  AND  NEWARK 
AIRPORTS: 

“SUCH  PASSENGERS 
WILL  ARRIVE  AT  AND  DE¬ 
PART  FROM  AN  AREA  DE¬ 
SIGNATED  BY  THE  AIR¬ 
PORT  MANAGER  OTHER 
THAN  THE  PUBLIC  PAS¬ 
SENGER  TERMINAL  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  NO  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  MAY  BE  PRES¬ 
ENT  .  .  .” 

The  imperious  -  toned  edict 
continues : 

“AUTHORIZED  REPRE- 


no  immediate  or  drastic  changes 
in  Bureau  operation.  He  felt 
that  it  generally  “runs  like  a 
clock.”  He  also  said  that  he 
doesn’t  want  or  expect  to  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  a 
column  of  his  own  in  the  near 
future. 

But  the  lack  of  dramatic 
change  does  not  exclude  con¬ 
tinued  Bureau  of  expansion. 

Assistant  Daily  News  Editor 
Alvin  Shuster  felt  that  the  bu¬ 
reau  has  probably  reached  its 
full  strength  in  personnel,  but 
pointed  out  that  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  grown  so  has  the 
bureau. 

Only  recently  has  the  Times 
added  another  half  floor  of  space 
at  1701  K  Street  N.W.  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  bureau. 

This  new  area,  located  di¬ 
rectly  above  the  original  one 
complete  floor  area,  has  been 
made  into  a  sizable  conference 
room  where  the  staff  can  lunch 
and  hold  group  conferences  with 
government  officials,  such  as 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at  the  time 
he  returned  from  Viet  Nam;  a 
new  office  for  Mr.  Reston;  sev¬ 
eral  cubicals  for  reporters  doing 
special  assignments  or  week¬ 
enders  ;  an  extension  of  the 
library;  a  radio  room  for  broad¬ 
casting  to  the  Times  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WQXR,  New  York;  and 
a  television  room  for  monitoring 
video  news. 


SENTATIVES  OF  NEWS  ME¬ 
DIA  WILL  ASSEMBLE  AT 
THE  PRESS  INTERVIEW 
ROOM  AT  KENNEDY  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL,  THE  PO¬ 
LICE  DESK  AT  LA  GUARDIA 
AIRPORT,  OR  THE  POLICE 
DESK  AT  NEWARK  AIR¬ 
PORT  FOR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  TO  THE  DESIGNATED 
AREA. 

“PRESS  CONFERENCES 
MAY  BE  HELD  ONLY  IN 
AREA  DESIGNATED  FOR 
ARRIVAL  OR  DEPARTURE.” 

It  is  signed  by  Lee  K.  Jaffe, 
director  of  public  relations. 

The  press  are  to  be  taken  to 
the  mystery  area  by  bus.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  if  they  miss  it,  they 
will  have  to  wait  for  a  second, 
and  then,  maybe,  a  third. 

All  the  credentials  in  the 
world,  plus  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
won’t  get  you  across  the  run¬ 
ways  and  taxiiways  on  your 
own. 

Dry  Run 

“Operations  Mystery”  re¬ 
ceived  a  dry  run  Sept.  3  when 
that  amiable  and  surprised 
swinging  quintet  “The  Animals” 
flew  in  from  London  for  their 
first,  gay  and  profitable  visit  to 
the  United  States,  only  to  run 
into  war-time-like  secrecy  and 
security  measures. 

The  jetliner  was  secretly 
taxied  to  the  domestic  plane 
side  of  the  airport,  where  two 
United  States  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives  cleared 
The  Animals  on  board.  The  rest 
of  the  100  or  more  passengers 
had  a  10-minute  wait. 

Still  in  the  mystery  pattern. 
The  Animals  were  transferred 
to  a  special  airport  bus,  which 
took  them  to  the  far  side  of 
the  international  arrivals  build¬ 
ing. 

There  The  Animals  were  pri¬ 
vately  cleared  through  Immi¬ 
grations  and  Customs  proce¬ 
dures. 

The  press,  meanwhile,  had 
been  asked  to  rendezvous  at  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority 
building,  and  then  brought  to 
another  secret  area  —  not  the 
press  room  —  where  the  press 
interview  was  set  up. 

Getting  in  and  out  of  the 
barricades  was  not  an  easy  task 
—  not  even  for  the  accredited 
press. 

The  area  swarmed  with  all 
types  of  agents  and  people  with 
microphones  and  cameras,  but 
the  regular  newsmen  and  pho¬ 
tographers  were  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum. 


Ringo\H  (et  al)  Lingo 
Difficult  to  Follow 

t  INCINNati 
The  Beatles’  conceit  here  wa.« 
made  to  order  for  David  Bracey, 
an  Enquirer  reporter  for  the 
last  two  years.  Mr.  Bracey  is 
a  native  of  England.  To  ease 
the  shock  of  the  (luartet’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Cincinnati  Garden, 
he  flew  to  Denver  where  they 
had  a  prior  engagement.  Even 
before  this,  he  interviewed  them 
via  ’phone  while  they  were  play¬ 
ing  at  a  Liverpool  theater.  Their 
showmanship  didn’t  bother  him, 
but  he  confessed  that  their  Liv¬ 
erpool  accent  was  somewhat  of 
a  problem. 


They  really  hadn’t  a  thiny 
they  wanted  to  ask  The  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  The  .Animals  in  turn 
seemingly  had  little  to  say  to 
the  press. 

Still  under  guard.  The  Ani¬ 
mals  were  whisked  off  by  limou¬ 
sine  from  rampside  —  and  not 
a  single  one  of  the  100  fans  or 
so  who  had  gathered,  had  cauifht 
a  glimpse  of  them. 

As  far  as  the  working  air¬ 
port  press  was  concerned,  they 
had  wasted  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  on  an  assignment 
which  normally  should  have 
taken  a  half  hour  or  so. 

Teenniaiiiacs 

But  there  is  no  questioning 
the  need  for  some  sort  of  safe 
guard  against  the  rampaging 
teenmaniacs  who  have  endan¬ 
gered  life  and  limb. 

As  assistant  public  relations 
man  Warren  Goodman  explained 
it  in  a  last-minute  briefing  for 
The  Animals  arrival,  teens  have 
l)een  injured,  and  have  dis¬ 
rupted  the  normal  tenor  at  Ken¬ 
nedy  Airport  and  elsewhere. 

“It’s  no  way  to  run  an  air¬ 
port,”  he  contended,  justifiably 
aggrieved. 

Aside  from  the  suggestion  of 
interview  set-up  control,  the  big 
question  for  the  assigned  re¬ 
porter  will  be  r  eaching  the  first 
mystery  area  in  time  to  catch 
the  bus.  He  will  wait  in  the  same 
r-oom  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
wait  when  there  has  been  » 
cr’ash  and  he  must  get  to  the 
scene. 

It’s  great,  when  he  makes  the 
bus.  But  it’s  a  little  bit  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  hell  waiting  for  the  next 
one. 

Still,  he  can  always  tell  his 
desk: 

“Sorry  —  I  missed  the  bus.” 
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psi  Finds  Papers  ‘Perfect  Ad  Weapon’ 


.^papers  represent  for 
)la  Company  the  perfect 
for  quick-hittinj?,  flexi- 
•  .lupetitive  action,”  Philip 
nfeld,  vicepresident,  ad- 
declared  in  announc- 
'r>  >  plans  at  weekend  wind- 
“‘"ions  of  a  four-day  mar- 
;  conference  with  bottlers 
Waldorf-Astoria, 
chedule,  placed  by  Bat- 
arton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
r  ork  calls  for  nearly  1,500 
apers,  usinj?  black-and- 


Oldsmobile 


In  Supps 


white,  ROP  color  and  preprint 
color.  Four-color  bleed  page  in- 
.sertions  are  scheduled  in  15  ma¬ 
jor  national  magazines.  Sound 
and  video  selling  messages  will 
be  on  400  television  and  3,000 
radio  outlets.  Mr.  Hinerfeld  said 
the  program  was  the  “most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory.” 

New  theme  in  all  media  will 
be  “Come  Alive!  You’re  in  the 
Pepsi  Generation!” 

Mr.  Hinerfeld  said  reason  for 


the  switch  from  “Now  It’s  Pepsi 
for  Those  Who  Think  Young” 
was  based  on  the  marketing  de¬ 
cision  to  sell  and  advertise  reg¬ 
ular  Pepsi-Cola  and  Diet  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  side  by  side.  He  added  the 
change  was  a  natural  extention 
of  the  “Think  Young”  idea. 

Mr.  Hinerfeld  said  that  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  color  both  ROP 
and  preprint,  was  the  “salient 
feature”  of  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  Also  being  issued  to  bot¬ 
tlers  is  a  complete  folio  of 
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Goes  All  Out 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


An  “all  out”  and  “across  the 
board”  use  of  full  color  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  Sept.  27  to 
introduce  its  1965  models  was 
announced  Sept.  15  by  Oldsmo¬ 
bile. 

This  is  one  of  two  companies 
revealed  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
Sept.  5  as  buying  eight  half- 
pages  in  four-colors  in  Family 
Weekly,  Parade,  and  This  Week, 
plus  seven  independent  locally- 
edited  Sunday  magazines.  The 
other  company  was  American 
Motors  for  Rambler.  Its  8-page 
insert  will  appear  Oct.  4. 

Oldsmobile’s  name  was  with¬ 
held  in  the  earlier  E&P  story 
at  the  request  of  D.  P.  Brothers 
&  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency  that  handles  the  account. 
The  agency  in  its  official  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  said  it 
was  the  “first  time  a  car  manu¬ 
facturer  has  turned  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  as  a  major 
advertising  cornerstone.” 

The  eight  pages  illustrate 
each  series  in  Oldsmobile’s  1965 
line-up.  Combined  circulation  of 
the  supplement  package  was 
rated  by  the  agency  at  more 
than  36  million  homes — 68  mil¬ 
lion  readers — in  278  markets. 

Local  supplements  on  the  list 
are  the  New  York  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Denver  Post,  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Oldsmobile  is  shipping  re¬ 
prints  of  the  insert  to  dealers 
for  use  in  local  announcement 
activities,  fair  and  auto  shows. 
First  public  showing  of  the  32 
new  models  in  dealerships  will  be 
Sept.  24. 

In  addition  to  the  supple¬ 
ments,  the  announcement  cam¬ 
paign  involves  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio,  tv,  bus 
posters  and  outdoor  media. 


Ford  Ad  Up  10%  In  5,500  Papers 


Using  5,500  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  70,000,000  in  about 
4,000  markets.  Ford’s  introduc¬ 
tory  advertising  campaign  is  up 
10%  over  last  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  announced  this  week.  First 
ads  appear  Sept.  24. 

The  top  93  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  65  markets  will  carry  a 
three-page  ad,  one  page  of 
which  will  be  in  four  colors.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  is 
the  agency. 


First  of  the  1965  television 
commercials  will  be  shown  dur¬ 
ing  National  Football  League 
telecasts  Sept.  20.  Tv  advertis¬ 
ing  also  includes  the  “Hazel 
Show,”  Sept.  24,  and  “Walt  Dis¬ 
ney’s  Wonderful  World  of  Col¬ 
or”  on  Sept.  27. 

The  radio  campaign  on  four 
networks  begins  Sept.  26  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  four  weekends.  It  will 
feature  sports  and  show  business 
celebrities. 


Inland  Daily  Press  Linage  on  the  Rise 


Small  and  medium  size  dailies  The  Inland’s  Advertising  In- 


Press  Association  indicate. 


an  increase  for  the  first  seven  Records  for  its  “52  Cities.” 


months  of  4.6%,  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year;  “25,- 


000”  papers  were  up  5.9%  in  month  on  record  in  local  display, 


July  and  5.6%  for  seven  months,  classified  and  total  advertising. 


JEMMY  BRESLIN  to  Speak 


At  E&P  Color  Awards  Fete 


standard  black-and-white  full 
page  and  smaller  space  mats  for 
local  area  and  regional  use. 

“We  look  for  the  area  plan¬ 
ning  by  bottlers  to  give  us  the 
most  aggressive,  local  level  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  ever,”  Mr. 
Hinerfeld  said.  “Local  media 
provides  an  individuality,  a  di¬ 
rectness  and  a  force  and  pres¬ 
sure  that  can  be  merchandised 
to  sales  forces  and  utilized  im¬ 
mediately  at  local  levels.” 


Study  Shows 
Value  of 


Space  Spots 


iiiiiaNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini; 


in  the  Middle  West  continued  dex  compared  linage  gains  and 
through  July  with  gains  in  all  losses  among  33  newspapers 


classes  of  advertising,  reports  with  circulations  ranging  from 
compiled  by  the  Inland  Daily  7,000  to  16,000  and  20  newspa¬ 


pers  with  circulations  ranging 


The  “10,000”  papers  regis-  from  17,000  to  38,000  with  gains 
tered  a  July  gain  of  5.5%  and  and  losses  reported  by  Media 


According  to  Media  Records 
reports,  July  1964  was  the  best 


An  insurance  company  which 
attracted  a  large  number  of 
people  to  an  open  house  by  em¬ 
ploying  an  unusual  advertising 
campaign  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  space  spot  awareness 
study. 

The  advertising  message 
which  read:  “Everyone’s  In¬ 
vited  Except  Joe  Torpy,”  and 
signed:  “Hawkeye-Security 
Company  Open  House — Monday 
July  20,”  appeared  on  billboards 
throughout  Des  Moines  and  in 
eleven  224-line  space  spot  adver¬ 
tisements.  One  of  these  ads  was 
in  the  morning  Register  and  eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  each  day  starting 
the  preceding  Wednesday.  One 
also  appeared  Sunday.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  1666-line  spot  color  ad 
on  Monday  in  both  the  papers 
explained  why  “Joe  Torpy”  was 
the  only  one  not  invited. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
and  billboard  advertising,  there 
was  also  some  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  stories,  promotion 
within  the  company,  and  Ted 
Braucht,  Hawkeye-Security  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  had  boys 
and  girls  picketing  the  building 
during  the  open  house  demand¬ 
ing  that  Joe  Torpy  be  invited. 
A  fan  club  was  formed. 


Jimmy  Breslin,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  columnist,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker,  Tuesday,  Sept.  29  at  the  8th  Annual  Color 
Awards  luncheon,  co-sponsored  by  Editor  &  Pubushir  and  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  in  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York. 

E&P  Color  Awards  will  be  presented  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  E&P  to  the  winning  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

The  awards  will  be  announced  in  E&P’s  Fall  Color  Issue  next 
week.  Sept.  26. 

Tickets  for  the  luncheon  can  be  had  through  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  AANR,  141  East  44th  St.  The  cost  per  ticket  is  $10. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  by  telephone 
the  day  of  and  the  day  following 
the  open  house  and  the  following 
facts  were  disclosed: 


•  62%  of  the  205  people  inter¬ 
viewed  had  heard  of  Joe  Torpy. 

•  53%  of  the  people  saw  the 
Joe  Torpy  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers;  22%  saw  the  bill¬ 
boards;  3%  heard  about  him  on 
television  and  2%  on  the  radio. 

•  14%  of  those  interviewed 
saw  at  least  6%  of  the  space 
spot  advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLBVIC 

Mercury-News  CAM 
Western  ‘Man  of  Year’ 

By  Stan  Finsnes^ 

CAM,  Providenre  Journal  and  Kullelin 


Har  Henr>’,  CAM  of  the  Son 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  ~  News, 
was  presented  the  “Man  of  the 
Year”  trophy  at  the  WCAA 
meeting  in  Las  Vegas  Aug.  16- 
19. 

This  perpetual  award  for  the 
most  outstanding  contributions 
to  Western  states’  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  presented  by  L.  H. 
“Corky”  Egbert,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram  and  Tribune. 

Last  year’s  recipient  was 
Ralph  M.  Rosenberg,  CAM  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune. 

New  officers  elected  for  the 
1964-1965  year  are: 

President  —  C.  B.  “Chick” 
Eastwood,  CAM  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook;  1st  vicepresi¬ 
dent  —  Jim  Gardiner,  CAM 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun;  2nd 
vicepresident  —  Mrs.  Cal  Trem¬ 
blay,  CAM  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze;  secretarj’  —  Beverly 
Purcell,  CAM  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times;  treasurer  — 
Carl  Lehman,  CAM  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent- Journal. 

Directors  for  the  coming  term 
will  be:  Howard  Curry,  CAM 
Plwenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette;  Ray 
Greene,  CAM  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman- Journal;  Margaret 
Bushini,  CAM  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times;  Earl  Cappper, 
CAM  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise;  Dave  Bous,  CAM 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald. 

A  total  of  71  delegates  and 
32  wives,  husbands  and  guests 
registered  for  the  meeting. 

The  following  newspapers 
were  presented  awards  for  best 
classified  promotion: 

•  Under  25,000  circulation: 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 
Bulletin.  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily 
News.  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily 
Democrat. 

•  25,000  to  50,000  circulation : 
Redondo  Beach  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze.  San  Mateo  Times.  Eu¬ 
reka  Humboldt  Times. 

•  Over  50,000  circulation: 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Review  and 
Chronicle.  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle.  Salem  States¬ 
man-Journal. 

Awards  for  the  best  special 
sections : 

•  Under  25,000  circulation: 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  Press.  Monrovia  (Calif.) 
Daily  News-Post. 

•  25,000  to  50,000  circulation : 
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Eureka  Humboldt  Times:  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun. 

•  Over  50,000  circulation : 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Salem  State.sman-Journal. 

Glendale  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent. 

In  the  prizes  for  the  “Best 
Business  Builder”  category,  the 
following  newspapers  were 
named: 

•  Under  25,000  circulation: 
Concord  (Calif.)  Daily  Tran¬ 
script.  Monrovia  Daily  News- 
Post.  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East- 
Oregonian. 

•  25,000  to  50,000  circulation: 
San  Rafael  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal.  Vallejo  Times-Herald.  Eu¬ 
reka  Humboldt  Times. 

•  Over  50,000  circulation : 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner. 

Millionth  MS 

Mr.  Henry’s  newspapers,  with 
152,000  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  ran  their  millionth  MS  ad 
July  24th. 

Through  August,  ad  count 
.stood  at  1,204,000,  while  linage 
production  amounted  to  9,037,- 
400. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of 
1964,  linage  was  up  17%  with 
ad  count  up  16%. 

Media  Records,  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year,  ranks 
the  morning  San  Jose  Mercury 
as  seventh  in  six-day  papers, 
running  about  17,000  lines  be¬ 
hind  the  New  York  Times. 

In  the  six-day  evening  field, 
the  San  Jose  News  ranks  third 
in  North  America.  The  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  was  first  and 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Star  was  in 
second  place,  with  the  News 
trailing  the  Star  by  about  19 
lines. 

Mr.  Henry  said  that  “Rentals” 
were  up  about  50%  so  far  this 
year.  “Help  wanted,”  he  said, 
“is  hopping  up  and  down.”  This 
classification  is  0.4%  ahead  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

“Classified  Real  Estate”  is  up 
11%  and  “Automotive”  is  up 
19.5%  for  the  same  period. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Henry  said 
that  the  Classified  sales  division 
sells  and  services  ROP  Real  Es¬ 
tate  “to  the  tune  of  1,800  to 
2,000  inches  per  week”  —  meas¬ 
ured  as  ROP  linage. 

Mr.  Henry  started  in  the 
newspaper  field  with  the  Lans¬ 


Har  Henry 


ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  in 
1934,  and  has  held  advertising 
management  positions  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Arizona  and  California.  At 
present,  he  is  first  vicepresident 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
in  San  Jose. 

*  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  SPURT 

Lewiston,  Ida. 

Departmental  reorganization 
and  a  new  rate  structure  pro¬ 
duced  a  71.6  percent  increase  in 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune’s  classified  linage  in 
eight  months. 

As  a  result  classified  now  is 
helping  to  carry  other  advertis¬ 
ing  classifications  in  total  lin¬ 
age,  reports  A.  L.  Alford,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

There  also  has  been  a  com¬ 
parable  increase  in  the  number 
of  insertions  per  ad,  he  reports 
after  noting  that  “when  you 
start  out  from  practically  zero, 
any  increase  results  in  a  rather 
spectacular  gain.” 

Want  ads  carried  since 
changes  were  placed  into  effect 
Sept.  1,  1963,  totalled  69,828 
column  inches.  The  average 
1959-1962  linage  for  the  com¬ 
parable  Sept.  l-Sept.  1  period 
was  41,292  inches.  Tribune  fig¬ 
ures  show. 

The  value  of  classified’s  assist 
to  total  advertising  is  shown  by 
eight-month  results  from  other 
types  of  advertising,  Mr.  Alford 
noted. 

The  71.6  percent  want  ad 
spurt  since  Jan.  1,  1964  com¬ 
pares  with  an  0.8  percent  de¬ 
crease  in  national,  an  0.7  per¬ 
cent  gain  in  retail  and  a  5.3 
percent  gain  in  legal  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  change  in  classified  came 
when  the  Tribune  decided  to  do 
something  about  want  ad  lin¬ 
age.  Previously  the  paper  had 
just  ignored  classified.  It  was 
content  with  what  came  over 
the  transom  and  spent  no  money 


for  promotion  or  solicitation,  he 
explains  frankly. 

“It  was  a  low-cost  op  ration 
and  we  felt  we  were  mt’ang  a 
profit  on  what  we  did  r*  eive," 
he  added. 

Charles  L.  Nicholson  con- 
.sultant  of  Yakima,  Wa.sh.,  was 
retained  to  reorganize  toe  de¬ 
partment.  Mrs.  Dana  Howell, 
formerly  with  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  was  hi-ed  as 
classified  manager. 

An  easy-to-read  rate  cn  rd  and 
classification  listing  were  pro¬ 
vided.  The  pocket-size  folder  in¬ 
cludes  a  handy  want  ad  blank 
for  mailed  orders. 

The  new  rate  schedule  fea¬ 
tures  a  cash  discount  as  well  as 
a  multiple  insertion  and  size 
benefits.  Seven-day  cash  pay¬ 
ment  cost  are  stressed  in  r^ 
ink  figures  app)earing  under 
each  rate. 

The  continuity  rate  extends 
from  a  day  rate  to  a  one-month 
rate.  Two  lines  for  one  day  cost 
$1.25  and  $6  for  one  month.  The 
range  is  cut  from  $1  for  one 
day  to  $5.40  monthly  if  payment 
is  made  within  seven  days. 

A  12  line  ad  of  “51  throu^ 
55  words”  costs  $4.80,  with  50 
cents  off  for  cash,  for  one  day. 
This  size  ad  costs  $36,  or  $32 
cash,  for  one  month. 

Mrs.  Howell  began  her  classi¬ 
fied  managership  with  one  as¬ 
sistant.  A  second  assistant  was 
added  this  summer.  Further  aid 
will  be  provided  for  volume  in¬ 
creases  whenever  new  help  can 
be  used  effectively,  Mr.  Alford 
said. 

The  three  classified  depart¬ 
ment  members  are  now  actively 
soliciting  both  by  phone  and  by 
street  calls.  Their  bids  for  clas¬ 
sified  display  have  annoyed  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  as  some  former 
display  has  been  diverted  into 
classified,  the  publisher  reports. 


PROMOTED — Eugene  Giddingi, 
suburban  classified  sales  manager 
of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  managership,  succeeding  Fred 
Dunster,  retired.  Mr.  Giddings  was 
in  the  classified  rlepartment  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  for  M 
years,  and  the  Sacramento 


(Calif.)  Bee  for  three  years. 
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"The  newipaper  is  a  bulwark  against  regimented 
thinking.  One  of  its  duties  is  to  enhance  the 
integrity  of  the  individual,  which  is  the  core  of 
American  greatness.  Each  city  in  which  we  publish 
is  a  city  of  distinctive  personality.  Each  newspaper 
must  be  a  distinctive  newspaper  reflecting  the  life 
of  each  hometown.  No  one  can  think  for  the 
.imerican  people.  We  believe  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  ring  out  the  truth  loud  and  clear,  and  lo 
stimulate  thought  at  the  close  personal  level  of 
the  individual  and  the  community." 


CALIFORNIA  •  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City 
Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot 

•  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 

ILLINOIS  •  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon  News  •  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News 

NEWS  BUREAUS  •  Hong  Kong  •  Tokyo  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Springfield,  Illinois  •  Sacramento  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami 

•  San  Diego  •  Mexico  City  •  Caracas  •  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  Buenos  Aires  •  Paris  •  Beirut 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 
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Mr.  Spencer  was  associated  (Nebr.)  Bee  News  and  the 
with  the  Teleprram  for  five  and  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Ledger. 
one  half  years.  Prior  to  that  he  Edward  C.  White,  retail  ad- 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  vertisinjf  supervisor  of  the  Tele- 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Rram  for  the  past  eight  years 
Tribune  for  18  years  and  was  has  been  named  advertising 
also  responsible  for  circulation,  manager.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
His  past  experience  also  in-  Michigan  State  University  and 
eludes  work  on  the  Grand  Rapids  was  employed  by  the  Wyandotte 
(Mich.)  Herald,  the  Bridgeport  (Mich.)  Tribune  and  the  Clinton 
(Conn.)  Times  Star,  the  Newark  County  (Mich.)  Republican 
(N.  J.)  Ledger,  the  Chicago  News  prior  to  joining  the  Adrian 
Herald  Examiner^  the  Omaha  newspaper. 


Newspaper  Space  Boosts 
Newsletter  Circulation 


Honolulu 

How'  can  newsletter  circulation  be  increased  6000  per¬ 
cent  overnight  without  additional  cash  expenditures? 

The  Downtowm  Improvement  Association  composed  of 
property  owners  and  merchants  dedicated  to  the  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  downtow’n  Honolulu  did  the  trick  by  running  their 
once-a-month  newsletter  as  a  paid  advertisement  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

The  cost  to  have  the  newsletter  published  each  month 
in  both  papers  amounts  to  about  $4,800  a  year  or  just 
about  the  same  as  w'as  spent  previously  in  printing  and 
mailing  2,500  copies  each  month,  Robert  S.  Craig,  D.I.A. 
executive  said.  Counting  both  papers,  some  167,000  copies 
of  the  letter  will  be  printed  and  circulated.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  circulation  increase  of  about  6,000%. 

Mr.  Craig  also  figures  the  new  distribution  plan  will 
ease  the  clerical  load  on  his  staff,  permit  him  later  dead¬ 
lines,  make  the  letter  more  current,  and  interest  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  D.I.A. 

The  first  advertisement  appeared  Sept.  8  and  the  news¬ 
letter  filled  4  columns  by  21*/i  inches  of  space. 


PROMOTED — Stanley  Sherman  has 
been  promoted  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager  o( 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  Watson  T.  Brown,  business 
manager  announced.  Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  employed  at  the  Tribune 
tor  10  years. 


Alden  H.  Spencer 

Spencer  Named  Retail 
Manager  for  TIioniKon 

Alden  H.  Spencer,  advertising 
director  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram  has  been  named 
manager  of  retail  advertising  of 
Thomson  N(*wspapers  Inc.  by 
Edward  J.  Mannion,  Thomson 
director  of  adv'ertising  and  sales. 

Mr.  Spencer  will  supervise  the 
advertising  staffs  of  the  11 
Thomson  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Thomson’s  Chicago 
offices. 


Birmingham  Promotes 
Two  and  Adds  Two 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News-Post-Herald  has  promoted 
Harris  Emerson  to  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Brown  John¬ 
son,  senior  member  of  the  sales 
staff,  has  been  made  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  replacing  Mr. 
BoA  Cites  Royal  Crown  ^ent  of  Royal  Crown  in  cere-  Emerson. 

For  NowHonnor  Ada  monies  here.  Also  attending  George  R.  Clark,  advertising 

P  P  ceremonies  at  the  RC  head-  director,  also  announced  that 

Columbus,  Ga.  quarters  were  key  marketing  Lloyd  R.  Hill  and  William  0. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  advertising  executives  for  - 

ANPA,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  the  company.  Clarence  B.  Han- 

newspaper  business,  presented  son  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bir- 

the  Royal  Crown  Cola  Company  mingham  (Ala.)  News  and 

and  its  bottlers  with  a  “Citation  ''  --  -  - 

for  Outstanding  Accomplish¬ 
ment”  in  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  soft  drink  company  was 


was  public  relations  director. 
Mr.  Myrick  has  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Alabama  and  Georgia 
before  joining  the  Portland  Cle¬ 
ment  Association  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  representative.  Mr.  My¬ 
rick  was  at  one  time  copy  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Post-Herald  and  also 
worked  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  -  J  ournal, 
Moulton  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution.  In  April  of  this  year 
he  became  advertising  director 
of  Alabama  Builder  magazine. 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


Tliat*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 


SALES  MANAGER 


Kelly-Smith  Names 
Andersen  Manager 

San  Francisco 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  representatives, 
have  appointed  Edward  Ander¬ 
son  manager  of  its  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office.  Mr.  Andersen  has 
held  jobs  with  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  TV  Guide  and 
Ridder-Johns  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm. 
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for  Progressive  Company  in  Graphic  Arts  Field 

•  Must  have  broad  sales  administration  experience  •  Know 
how  to  create  effective  sales  programs  and  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  them  •  Prefer  man  with  a  strong  background  in 
automation  as  related  to  composing  room  •  Submit  brief 
resume  to  Carl  F.  Swenson,  Vice-President,  preliminary  to 
personal  interview. 


Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  Representatives: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Maia  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  Sen  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


STAR  PARTS  COMPANY 

South  Main  &  Wesley  Streets  So.  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 


THIS  MESSAtiE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADINCi  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (  m  ) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (E),  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (u) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpclier  Times-Argus  (E). 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Elerald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e).  Lynn  Item  (e). 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e).  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 

Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (M&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (E), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m), 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s). 


Hurricane  Barrier  Is  Typical 
Newspaper-Stimulated  Project 

A  hmrican  dike  that  will  protect  more  than  30  industries 
employing  over  10,000  grew  out  of  an  article  in  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times.  The  harrier  that  will  protect  hundreds 
of  homes,  the  fishing  fleet,  as  well  as  area  industry,  is  an 
$  18-million  project  first  proposed  by  the  newspaper  24  years 
ago.  Subse(juent  hurricanes  had  caused  damage  far  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  9,100-foot  barrier,  to  the  New  Bedford, 
Fairhaven  and  Acushnet  areas. 

Newsjiajjers  mean  something  .special  to  people  in  New 
England.  They  are  the  driving  force  Irehind  many  activities 
in  the  region,  such  as  this  dramatic  construction  in  New 
Bedford's  harbor. 

That’s  why  people  in  New  England  look  to  their  newspapers 
as  a  guide  to  what  to  buy,  where  to  buy  it.  Retailers  in  the 
area  provide  the  key,  leaning  on  their  strong,  hwalized  New 
England  newspapers  more  than  all  other  media  exunbined. 
They’re  big  buyers  in  New  England,  too.  Per  household  food 
sales  ($1,276)  are  highest  in  the  nation.  Other  classifications 
way  up  there,  too.  Get  the  idea?  Turn  your  sales  charts  up  by 
backing  up  your  sales  with  advertising  in  New  England 
newspapers. 


Sell  your  products  and  *  * 

services  in  New  England  ^  S 

through  these  newspapers.  ^ 


Ejy 

t 


C'OOkM 


Newspapers  Get  Bulk  of  Ski  Promo  $ 


Separate  Ads  Pro  uote 
Lincoln,  Comet,  Mcmto 

advertisina'  ci 


One  of  the  more  ambitious  troduced  ski  cartons  for  its  pa- 
Colorado  ski  promotions  is  trons.  More  will  be  added  this 
planned  by  the  Burlington  Rail-  year,  each  bearing  a  colorful 
road  for  the  coming  season.  To-  “Ski  Colorado”  emblem.  Burling- 
gether  with  Hertz-Rent-A-Car,  ton  will  give  them  to  skiers 
they’ll  spend  more  than  $65,-  traveling  its  Zephyr  streamlin- 
000  luring  winter  sports  en-  ers. 
thusiasts  to  Colorado  ski  slopes. 

Major  expenditure  ($52,000) 
is  allocated  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  prime  midwestern 
and  eastern  markets.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  spent  for  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertisements, 

3,000  posters  and  3,000  ski  car¬ 
tons. 

The  program  gets  underway 
Oct.  18  with  an  eight-page  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Aimed  at  the 
“under-45”  age  group,  the  sup¬ 
plement  will  reach  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  male  readers,  a  sizeable  per¬ 
centage  of  whom  are  ski  minded. 

Additional  copies  (50,000)  will 
be  distributed  to  tour  a)ul  travel 
agents.  Printed  both  in  mono¬ 
tone  and  four  colors,  the  bro¬ 
chure  will  illustrate  and  list 
major  Colorado  ski  areas  with 
highway  routings  fi-om  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs. 

Colorful  posters  publicizing 
Colorado  ski  country  will  be 
made  available  to  travel  agen¬ 
cies,  sporting  goods  departments 
and  retailers. 

Last  season,  the  railroad  in- 


Separate  _ 

paigns  are  being  run  this  yeat 
for  Lincoln-Continent:;!,  MeN 
cury  and  Comet,  making  the  to* 
tal  program  “most  agg  essiveia 
the  division’s  history,”  ccordiaf 
to  Gould  Flagg,  manager  of  a4> 
vertising.  All  are  placed  by  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt. 

Biggest  push  is  for  the 
cury,  Mr.  Flagg  said.  The  li^ 
for  this  car  numbers  2,100  dai- 
ies  and  weekly.  SpectaColor  ii 
also  being  used  in  eight  market^ 


to  userM  of  Imix^rlal  ^  Sii^ar 


'Tcrn4  III  (hr  Kt«  hm"  is  a 
igrrt'  imn  ipftiulh  rcriprs. 


iHkkljiMtk  t*i  (rrn- 
dircird  (tM  <Mhrr 


Introductory'  ads  range  don* 
from  two  half-pages  at  the  boU 
tom  of  a  i)age. 

The  Mercury  name  is  beiii|y 
given  double  exposure  by  beia|| 
also  used  in  the  separate  Coiaij| 
ads.  This  was  not  done  for  that 
1964  models.  Comet  is  usiBg| 
newspapers  in  800  markets.  f, 

Comet  was  described  by  Mn 
Flagg  as  a  “1964  success  storm 
Sales  are  up  50%  over  19^ 
Lincoln  is  20%  ahead  of  ladi* 
year  and  Mercury  is  runniij 
about  even.  | 

Lincoln  Continental’s  intm 
ductory  ad  Sept.  23  is  t)eiH 
placed  in  800  supervised  dealdP 
point  markets  in  various  sizifl 
repeating  what  was  done  laaj 
year.  Copy  will  continue  in  tm 
Wall  Street  Journal  throofl 
the  year.  J 


rrciprs  in  all'  Kaih  one  h«k  a  rrpii(ati«>n 
MiniiiiiK  applaiisr  lium  (rirnds  iir  (hr  tain 
Includn  piaKual  itHikiiig  hulls  and  par 
giving  fKiintrrs  .\nd  for  lirst  irsulu.  nt 


Imperial  Puir  Caitr  Sui 
iinildini  and  qukk  disMilvii 

Youn^  ladifi  from  12 
to  20  ifill  rn/or 
this  FREE  cookbouk. 
Send  today! 


TOP  DRAW-RESPONSE  from  nearly  300,000  youngsters  for  last  year's 
copies  of  "My  First  Cookbook"  has  prompted  the  Imperial  Sugar 
Company,  Sugar  Land,  Texas  to  develop  a  follow-up  cookbook  for 
teenagers.  The  offer  will  be  promoted  again  viz  coupons  on  back 
panels  of  sugar  bags,  black  and  white  newspaper  ads  in  45  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas  and  one-minute  and  10-second  tv  spots  on  35  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  Tracy-Locke  Company  Inc.,  a  Dallas  advertising  agency, 
handles  the  account. 


It 

beats 

the 

clock 


at 


product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  m  ■  hb 
E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Reaching  for  the  moon 


The  unfolding  drama  of  science,  the  modern 
thrust  of  knowledge  from  the  stars  to  the 
ocean’s  depths  propels  us  all.  To  report  this 
drama,  to  clarify  scientific  exploration. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Service, 
Inc.,  was  formed  as  America’s  newest  syndi¬ 
cated  news  service. 

The  facilities  and  dedication  to  accuracy 
of  the  nation’s  most  widely  read  encyclo¬ 
pedia  are  thus  merged  with  the  talents  of 
trained  journalists  who  specialize  in  report¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  scientific  exploration — from 
outer  space  to  inner  space,  from  astrophysics 
to  zoology.  Editors  who  recognize  newspaper 
riders’  need  to  know — their  compelling  de¬ 
sire  to  know — are  invited  to  subscribe. 

No  other  syndicated  service  offers  such  in- 
^pth  coverage  of  space  and  other  science  sub¬ 
jects.  Your  inquiries  promptly  answered. 


World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Service  | 
furnishes  to  subscriber  newspapers  stories 
covering  all  of  science — from  the  medical 
sciences  to  the  science  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  universe. 

Included  are  the  personal  stories  of  the 
astronauts,  such  as  forthcoming  stories  by- 
lined  by  the  first  astronauts  scheduled  to  fly 
the  new  two-man  Gemini  capsule  shown 
above.  The  initial  flight  team,  pictured  at 
left,  consists  of  (lower  left)  U.S.  Air  Force 
Major  Virgil  “Gus”  Grissom  of  Mitchell, 
Indiana,  and  U.S.  Navy  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  John  W,  Young  of  San  Francisco. 
Back-up  crew  consists  of  (upper  left)  U.S. 
Navy  Commander  Walter  “Wally”  Schirra 
of  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  and  U.S.  Air 
Force  Major  Thomas  P.  Stafford  of  Weath¬ 
erford,  Oklahoma. 

WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  SCIENCE  SERVICE,  INC. 

Bit  Travis  Straat,  Houston  2.  Tssas 


Non-Subscribe  s 
To  G^t  Sampi  s 
Of  Miami  New  i 


AGENCY  ROLNn-LP 


Eupene  H.  Kunimel,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Norman,  Craip  &  Kuni¬ 
mel  Inc.,  since  1954,  has  left 
the  apency  to  become  a  vice- 
president  and  general  corporate 
executive  for  the  Interpublic 
Group  of  Companies.  The  agen¬ 
cy’s  name  will  not  change  a 
NC&K  spokesman  said. 


The  Minwi  (Fla.)  .Vr  >,■  will 
embark  on  what  is  .said  to  be 
the  irp;est 

Iiroprram. 

According;  C. 

Tliomas,  assistant  Kener.'j  man- 

the  News 

each  Wednesday 
200,000  newspajiers  to  non-.sub- 
.scribers  in  the  Greater  Metro- 
politan  Miami  Area, 
ara  Simmons,  media  buyer.  ,p,^g 

^  Moore,  media  director,  ,,  , 

vicepresidenf  and  director  called  the  Muimi  .VeW.s  Mid- 
I.  setting  up  final  plans  for  rveekcr  and  will  be  delivered  by 
lembers  of  the  advertising  the  regular  2500  boy  carrier 
Proceeds  of  the  party  will  force  starting  Sept.  30.  The 
ind  charitable  activities  of  publication  will  blend  the  best 
jundation.  columnists,  local  pictures,  local 

~  I  news,  editorial  and  comic  pages 

Proiliotioil  plus  a  sampling  of  women’s  and 

les  Newspapers  features, 

ind-white  and  two-color  distribution  of  the  200,000 

>r  ads  in  50  states  plus  I  v 

I  commercials  will  ad-  with  the  dividing  line  set  geo- 
’exaco’s  1963  national  graphically  about  the  middle  of 
liuni  iiromotioii.  Advertising  must 

‘ar  Texaco  has  switched  •' 

re  engine  to  a  toy  fire  be  eligib  e  to  run  in  the  Mid- 
met  that  has  a  built-in  Advertisers  who  want 

rized  sound  svstem  cap-  '"^rtion  in  the  sample  paper 
amplifying  “little  jun-  additional  charge, 

ce  up  to  50  feet.  General  advertising  will  be 

of  bright-red  plastic  the  basis  of  the  usual 

with  a  white-and-gold  earned  rate  plus  27c  per  line  for 
d  the  traditional  eagle-  the  Midweeker.  The  sample 
of  a  phoenix,  the  hel-  PaP®’’  fuHv  commissionable. 
s  like  an  actual  replica  Color  rates  per  page  have  been 
t  worn  by  fire  chiefs  to  set  as  follows: 
i  fighting.  1  color  &  black  in  the  News 

being  made  available  and  the  Midweeker  $250. 

!!•  14  at  most  of  Texa-  2  color  &  black  in  the  News 
)0  retail  outlets  in  the  and  the  Midweeker  $425. 
s.  Benton  &  Bowles  3  color  &  black  in  the  News 
;he  advertising.  .on-.l  the  Midweeker  $550. 


Three  Los 

Advertising 

agencies  have  merged  into  Bur-  “  V 

ton,  Booth,  tVeinstock  &  Milli- 
gan  Inc.,  with  offices  at  1636 

W.  Eighth  St.,  where  all  three  FUN(D)  RAISING  PARTY— Lefi 

previously  had  separate  offices.  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  E 

The  pooled  agencies  are  Bur-  Kallk.  Philips.  Ross  Inc.;  and  Ge 

ton  and  Booth,  H.  F.  Weinstock  relations.  Norman  Cra 

and  Associates,  and  Trend  Ad-  ?  1  w 'll? 

.  iiT  ii-  nu  ll-  r  industry  Sept.  24  at  the  Wald* 

vertising.  M  illiam  Milligan,  for-  to  finance  the  many  * 

merly  president  of  Trend,  is  new  ,1,^  Advertising 

president  of  BBM’&M,  with  _ 

Bernard  Burton  as  executive  Houghton  will  handle  two  divi- 
vicepresident,  Charles  A.  Booth  sions  of  the  National  Bi.scuit 
as  treasurer  and  H.  F.  Wein-  Comiiany’,  Mannington  Mills, 
stock  as  secretary',  each  holding  manufacturer  of  hard-surface 
equal  shares  in  the  corporation* 

Milligan  is  a  former  real  es¬ 
tate  and  Pictorial  Living  editor 
of  the  Loit  Arr</eles  Examiner, 
with  agency  emphasis  on  real 
estate.  Burton  and  Booth  had  a 
diversified  agency  while  Wein¬ 
stock  headed  a  financial  PR 
firm,  having  been  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  defunct  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Xeu’s  and  a  brother  of 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist 
Matt  Weinstock. 


Ted  Bates  &  Comjiany,  Inc., 
New  York,  which  handles  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  services 
for  clients  on  four  continents 
through  the  Bates  group  of 
.seven  agencies  in  17  offices,  will 
begin  operations  in  Belgium,  it 
was  announced  by  Rosser, 
Reeves,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Bates,  New  York. 

Mr.  Reeves  explained  that  an 
agreement  for  a  merger  had 
been  signed  with  Belgium’s  sixth 
largest  agency,  .Advertising  In¬ 
ternational  of  Brussels,  formed 
in  1958.  The  new  Coinjiany  has 
44  accounts,  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  packaged  goods  and 
will  be  known  as  Advertising 
International — Bates  and  Com¬ 
pany,  S.  A.  It  recently  moved 
into  new  offices  at  71  Boulevard 
du  .Jubile,  Brussels. 


Conferences  at  Geneva  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT)  are  significant  for  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy.  Some  details  relevant  to  certain  subjects 
being  discussed  may  shed  extra  light  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  conferences. 


A  tariff  by  any  other  name 
still  costs  money 


Imports  of  foreign  steel  into  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  a  tariff 
applied  to  the  value  of  the  product 
on  an  F.O.B.  basis  (free  on  board 
at  foreign  mill) .  Exports  of  American 
steel  to  foreign  countries  are  subject 
not  only  to  higher  tariffs  (applied  to 
cost  plus  insurance  plus  freight),  but 
also  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  costly 
nontariff  barriers— extra  taxes  with 
many  different  names— that  can  shut 
out  American-made  products  more 
effectively  than  outright  high  tariffs 
can.  Such  added  trade  barriers  are 
seriously  preventing  American  steel 
companies  from  successfully  com¬ 
peting  in  world  markets. 

American  steel  exports  of  hot- 
rolled  steel  bars  and  light  shapes,  for 
example,  have  declined  from  86,037 
tons  in  1953  to  47,000  tons  in  1963. 
The  effects  of  such  decreased  exports 
on  national  employment,  along  with 
greatly  increased  steel  imports,  have 
been  substantial  and  alarming. 

The  question  at  issue  here  is  not 
only  the  desirability  of  increasing 
world  trade  with  fair  tariffs,  it  is  also 
the  necessity  of  eliminating  unfair 
nontariff  barriers.  These  endless 
special  taxes  comprise  highly  dis¬ 
criminatory  additional  tariffs  on 
American  products.  But  of  even 
greater  importance  to  fair  competi¬ 
tion  in  world  trade  is  the  need  to 


end  “dumping,”  a  practice  by  which 
foreign  steel  is  sold  in  this  country 
at  prices  lower  than  those  in  the 
country  of  the  steel’s  origin. 

That  is  why  leaders  in  the  American 
Steel  Industry  trust  that  the  current 
GATT  conferences  will  be  able  to 
effect  changes  in  cost  of  entry  into 


foreign  markets:  to  allow  American 
steel  an  equal  chance  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  To  strengthen  its 
competitive  position,  and  help  pro¬ 
tect  the  American  employment  situ¬ 
ation,  Republic  Steel  will  invest  $400 
million  in  one  phase  alone  of  its 
continuous  modernization  program. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a  ;SleelT^-t 
product  assures  you  it  is  made  of  modern,  versatile,  . 

economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


SECOND  VACUUM  DEGASSING  FACILITY 
EXPANDS  REPUBLIC’S  MODERNIZATION 

Vacuum  Degassed  Alloy  Steel  produced  in  facilities  recently 
installed  at  Republic's  Canton,  Ohio,  plant  has  received 
excellent  reception  by  customers.  A  second  degassing 
installation,  like  the  one  at  Canton,  will  be  completed  at 
Republic’s  Chicago  plant  and  in  operation  around  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  process  will  permit  production  of  a  wide 
variety  of  exceptionally  clean  steels. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

TRIPLE  GEORGIA  MERGER 


recognized  weeklies  belong  to  in  the  1,000  to  2,000  circulation 
the  association.  class. 

Four  men  whose  combined  ex-  In  the  under  1,000  circulation 
perience  in  weekly  newspapers  category,  the  Squamisk  (B.  C.) 
totals  more  than  170  years  have  Times  placed  first  to  vin  the 


Georgia’s  two  largest  paid 
circulation  weekly  newspapers 
will  join  forces  in  a  merger 
which  will  provide  thorough  local 
news  coverage  for  all  of  DeKalb 
County  and  Northside  Atlanta, 
with  the  combined  publication 
starting  Thursday,  September 
10.  Actually,  three  newspapers 
will  be  involved:  the  North  De- 
Kalb  Record,  with  a  circulation 
of  13,5.'>0;  the  DeKalb  New  Era, 
with  12,200,  and  the  Tri  County 
Graphic,  with  5,400,  making  a 
combined  coverage  of  more  than 
30,000  homes  in  the  best  resi¬ 
dential  areas  around  Atlanta. 

The  announcement  was  made 
jointly  this  week  by  Dr.  Du- 
Pree  Jordan  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  Jordan  Enterprises 
Weekly  Newspapers  for  the  past 
nine  years,  and  by  Britt  Fays- 
.soux,  editor-general  manager  of 
the  New  Era  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Fayssoux,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  New  Era,  will 
direct  the  operations  of  the  com¬ 
bined  newspaper  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  offices  in  Decatur.  The  De¬ 
Kalb  New  Era  and  North  De¬ 
Kalb  Record  will  be  published 
every  Thursday.  The  Tri  County 
Graphic  will  continue  as  a  Mon¬ 
day  tabloid,  produced  in  the 
Chamblee  office. 

Dr.  Jordan  will  .serve  as  edi¬ 
torial  associate  and  community 
relations  director  of  the  com¬ 
bined  newspapers,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  North  DeKalb 
office. 

Mrs.  Martha  Frances  Brown, 
long-time  editor  of  the  Record, 
will  be  associate  editor  of  the 
merged  newspapers.  Joseph  H. 
Baird  will  be  the  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Fred  D.  Moon  news  editor, 
and  Albert  A.  Taber  III  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  C.  Murphy  Cand- 


PROOF  POSITIVE  . . . 


that  Motro  Newspopor  Sorvico  DOES 
MORE  to  help  newipoport  sonrico  od*' 
vertiting  BETTER  .  .  .ond  soil  MORE  of  iti 
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ler,  Jr.,  editorial  director  of  the 
New  Era  for  30  years,  will  be 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
General  Business  Manager  J.  R. 
Boatright  will  be  in  charge  of 
circulation  and  advertising,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  latter  by  Smith 
Carter  and  Merrill  Dye.  The 
remainder  of  the  staffs  of  all 
three  newspapers  will  continue 
as  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  the  Record,  the  Graphic  and 
the  Weekly  Sta/r  for  the  past 
nine  years.  The  Star,  in  the 
.southwest  section  of  Atlanta,  is 
not  involved  in  the  merger. 

*  «  O 

ixk;al  need 

Ken  Patrige,  publisher  of  the 
Camrose  (Alta.)  Canadian,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association.  He  succeeds  Charles 
Nolan  of  Stouffville,  Ont. 

Mr.  Patrige  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  there  has  been  a  swing  in 
recent  years  to  greater  reader- 
ship  of  weekly  newspapers, 
which  can  provide  a  more  infor¬ 
mative  and  relaxed  report  of  a 
community’s  events  than  a  daily. 

“There  is  a  definite  reader- 
ship  need  there  and  as  long  as 
weekly  publishers  fill  it,  and  not 
try  to  compete  with  the  dailies 
on  national  and  international 
events  they’ll  be  safe.’’ 

Mr.  Patrige  said  the  biggest 
problem  facing  weekly  news¬ 
papers  is  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  printing  plants. 

“Investment  can  easily  run  up 
to  more  than  $100,000  and  that's 
too  much  for  most  iveekly  news¬ 
papers  to  be  able  to  justify. 

“But  with  the  cost  of  new 
equipment  it  is  difficult  to  avoid.” 

The  CWNA  represents  493 
weekly  newspapers,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  1,300,000. 
About  two-thirds  of  Canada’s 


been  made  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspaper  Association. 

They  are  H.  G.  Franklin  and 
Ronald  Tuckwell,  both  of  Win¬ 
nipeg;  Charles  A.  Clark  of 
Pilot  Mound,  Alta.,  and  Harvey 
F.  Johnston  of  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  president  of 
the  Manitoba  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association  for  three 
years  and  a  director  of  the 
CWNA  for  eight  years  prior  to 
selling  the  Roland  (Alta.)  News 
in  1945.  He  later  w’orked  for  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  and  since  re¬ 
tiring  from  active  newspaper 
work  has  serv’ed  as  managing 
secretary  of  the  Manitoba  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Tuckwell  entered  the 
weekly  newspaper  business  in 
Lloydminster,  Sask.,  in  1911, 
later  purchasing  the  Pilot 
Mound  (Alta.)  Sentinel.  He  was 
mayor  of  Pilot  Mound  for  three 
years  before  retiring  from  active 
publishing  in  1949  and  moving 
to  Winnipeg,  where  he  has  been 
legislative  press  representative 
for  weekly  newspapers  for  15 
years. 

Mr.  Clark  joined  his  father  in 
publishing  the  High  River  Times 
in  High  River,  Alta.,  in  1928 
and  has  worked  on  the  paper 
since  he  served  for  nine  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Alberta  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association  and  for 
eight  years  as  director  of  the 
CWNA. 

Mr.  Johnston  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oil  Springs 
(Ont.)  Chronicle  at  the  age  of 
17.  He  later  became  co-owner  of 
the  Tillsonburg  Newspaper 
which,  through  amalgamations, 
became  the  Tillsonburg  News  of 
which  he  is  now  president. 

The  Portage  la  Prarie  Leader 
was  awarded  the  Edward  W. 
Johnston  Memorial  Trophy  as 
Canada’s  best  weekly  newspaper 


Walter  Ashfield  Trophy. 

*  «  ♦ 

DIKK.SEN  TO  SPEVK 

Highlight  of  the  fall  National 
Conference  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation,  Sept.  24-25 
in  Chicago,  will  be  a  luncheon 
speech  by  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  Senate  Minority  leader. 
His  topic  will  be,  “Ti\e  Civil 
Rights  Law  Examined  for  the 
Suburban  Press.” 

The  National  Suburban  Press 
Conference  will  be  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  editorial  subjects. 
Workshop  sessions  will  be 
moderated  by  William  L.  Du¬ 
laney,  journalism  instructor, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  former  suburban  editor. 

Paul  Neal  Averill,  Foundation 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  two-day 
conference. 

Attending  the  Conference  will 
be  Foundation  member  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editorial  .stalls  from 
coast  to  coast,  invited  non-mem¬ 
ber  publishers,  and  deans  and 
professors  of  journalism  schools. 

THURSDATA 

HALF-CENTURY— On  Sept 
17,  Hjalmar  Petersen  became 
the  second  Minnesota  publisher 
who  lived  to  .see  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  publication.  Mr. 
Petersen,  former  Minnesota 
legislator,  former  governor  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission, 
founded  the  Askov  American  in 
1914  with  $2,000  he  had  saved 
while  working  as  a  job  printer 
hand-setting  type.  The  weekly, 
published  in  a  town  of  400  per¬ 
sons  about  90  miles  northeast 
of  Minneapolis,  marked  its  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  day-long  open 
house  at  the  plant  and  a  din¬ 
ner  for  200  persons  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Petersen  was  bom  in 
Denmark  Jan.  2,  1890,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  18  months  old.  He  took  his 
job  on  the  Tyler  Journal  at  the 
age  of  14,  later  worked  in  a 
number  of  print  shops. 

♦  •  * 

FUNERAL  HOME  —  The 
Crescent  City  (Calif.)  Del  Norte 
Triplicate  still  carries  on  in  the 
former  funeral  home  to  which  it 
moved  when  its  building  was 
wrecked  by  a  tidal  wave  on 
March  28.  The  Triplicate  has 
continued  publication  without 
interruption  as  Gordon  Hadley, 
its  owner,  also  publishes  the 
Areata  Union  nearby. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 


The  Fire  Marshal  told  the  Sisters  to  close  that  fire-trap,  and  a 
neighboring  town  said  for  the  Sisters  to  come  there  and  they'd 
give  ’em  land  and  build  ’em  a  building.  So  Jim  Comstock  and 
Bronson  McClung,  who  publish  Hillbilly,  at  Richwood,  W.  Va., 
just  to  prove  that  newspaper-wise  a  state  can  be  reduced  to  a 
community,  called  a  meeting  of  the  businessmen,  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  when  we  lose  this  hospital,  we  will  immediately 
build  one  when  we  recover  from  the  shock.  So  let’s  keep  the 
Sisters  .  .  .  and  the  hospital.  Let’s  build  them  one.”  And  it  came 
to  pass.  Years  ago,  Jim  and  Bronson  needed  a  press,  and  400 
readers  bailed  them  out  by  buying  each  a  25-year  subscription 
at  $25.  That’s  why  these  two  publishers  know  the  readers  will 
bail  them  out  on  the  purchase  of  the  Pearl  Buck  home  at 
$50,000.  The  Hillbilly  staff  feels  good  about  this  because  it 
moves  people  to  buy  what  their  ads  sell. 
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ON  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S 

BIG  BUYING  MARKET 


COMPARE  THESE  POPULATION  GROWTH  FIGURES 


THE  GOLDEN  TRIO  COUNTIES 
Alameda  (Oakland) 

Contra  Costa 

Santa  Clara  (Matra  San  Jose) 
Total 

WEST  BRT  COUNTIES 
Marin 

San  Francisco 
San  Mateo 
Total 

NORTH  BRV  COUNTIES 
Napa 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Total 

TOTAL  BAY  AREA 

Sowrc*;  Cal>f*rffw  0*pOFfm«rtr  »f  I 


JULY  1.  1964 
I.OOO.IOO 
493.200 
853,500 
2.346.800 


SHARE  OF 

JULY  T.  1963  INCREASE  TOTAL  GAIN 

975.900  24,200  17.6 

471.800  21.400  15.6 

808.300  49.200  32.9 

2,256,000  90,800  66.1 

174.000  8.000  5.8 

749.900  5.800  4.2 

508.600  20.000  14.5 

1,432.500  33,800  24.5 


2,100  1.5 

4.300  3.1 

6.600  48 

13,000  9  4 

13/.60U  100.0 


Yes,  the  BIG  ONE  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  now  even  BIGGER.  The  amazing 
population  explosion  in  Metro  San  Jose 
(Santa  Clara  County)  makes  it  the  fastest 
growing  county  in  Northern  California 
. . .  one  of  the  fastest  in  the  nation . . . 
AND  with  neighboring  Alameda  (Oak¬ 
land)  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  this 
Golden  Trio  has  far  outgained  the  West 
Bay  Counties  of  San  Francisco,  Marin 
and  San  Mateo.  There  are  more  people  to 
buy  more  products . . .  twd  the  only  uay 
to  sell  Metro  San  Jose  is  through  the 
Images  of  the  Mercury  and  News. 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLT  BY 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 


PROMOTION 

Subs  Triple  Prizes 
In  Puzzle  Contest 
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Samples  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  puzzle  game. 


By  Georjte  Wilt 

Now  that  vacation  time  is 
over,  a  lot  of  promotion  and 
circulation  men  are  tryinp:  to 
think  up  ways  of  ffettinp  those 
circulation  fiffures  back  up 
again.  On  some  papers,  it’s  con¬ 
test  time  again. 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  .VcM's,  for  instance,  is 
offering  its  readers  $10,000  for 
the  best  entries  in  a  new  “Well, 
Whaddya  Know!”  puzzle  game. 

A  series  of  70  combination 
cartoon-and-copy  situations  are 
presented  on  a  daily  basis.  For 
each  illustrated  situation,  two 
answers  are  supplied  —  one 
right,  one  wrong.  Contestants 
are  required  to  check  the  one 
they  think  is  correct. 

The  top  255  finishers  will  re¬ 
ceive  cash  prizes,  with  the  first 
20  awards  including  a  “triple” 
gimmick.  That  is,  if  the  winner 
has  obtained  two  new  three- 
month  subscriptions,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  $3,000  instead  of  $1,000. 
As  an  innovation,  the  “triple 
gimmick”  is  announced  at  the 
outset  of  the  game,  instead  of 
“dropping  the  bomb”  near  the 
end. 

“It  has  been  my  feeling  that 
telling  the  players  about  ‘bo¬ 
nuses’  at  the  end  of  a  game 
or  contest  tends  to  create  ill 
will  and  is  poor  public  rela¬ 
tions.”  said  Daniel  K.  Stern, 
Mercury  and  News  promotion 
and  public  relations  director, 
Mr.  Stern  created  the  game  and 
had  it  copyrighted  for  the  San 
Jose  newspapers  at  the  request 
of  publisher  Joseph  B.  Bidder. 
After  developing  the  title,  for- 

AUSTRALIA^ 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opportunifies 
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that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
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mat  and  .>^amj)les  of  the  daily 
])uzzle,  Mr.  Stem  asked  his  pro¬ 
motion  staff  to  contribute. 

“Everybotly  jtitched  in  and  we 
came  up  with  more  than  125 
different  puzzle  ideas,”  Mr. 
Stern  said.  “We  thought  this 
was  a  better  approach  since  it 
would  tend  to  prevent  any 
player  from  ‘grooving  in’  if  only 
one  or  two  of  us  worked  out  all 
of  the  puzzles.” 

Puzzle  ideas  were  then  ‘piloted’ 
among  a  dozen  Mercurj'  and 
News  employees  of  varied  back¬ 
grounds  and  interests  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  difficulty  of 
individual  puzzles.  From  this 
a  mix  of  70  w’as  drawn,  of  var>’- 
ing  difficulty.  The  70  puzzles 
chosen  cover  a  wide  range  of 
interests  —  geography,  place 
names,  coins,  baseball,  football, 
hockey,  science,  drama,  history 
and  plant  life.  A  number  are 
current,  tying  in  with  holidays 
and  activities  of  immediate  news 
interest. 

“Since  most  players  of  games 
such  as  this  are  women,”  Mr. 
Stern  said,  “we  tossed  in  sports 
and  science  questions  so  they 
would  ask  their  husbands  for 
the  answers,  thus  involving 
more  men,  and  —  we  hope  — 
broadening  the  base.  Parents 
also  may  find  they  need  their 
school  kids’  help  with  some  of 
the  puzzles.” 

Staff  members  checking  on 
their  neighbors’  interest  in  the 
new  game  report  that  they  find 
them  suspicious  and  looking  for 
“little  foolers.”  The  contest  be¬ 
gan  Aug.  17,  and  will  end  Oct. 
26,  with  a  tally  sheet.  There 
are  plenty  of  puzzles  available 
should  tie-breakers  be  needed. 


“Although  many  of  the  puz¬ 
zles  deal  with  local  subjects, 
an  abbreviated  game  with  these 
eliminated  may  be  offered  should 
other  papers  indicate  interest,” 
Mr.  Stern  said. 

*  •  * 

LIFE-SAVER  —  In  an  effort 
to  decrease  the  traffic  death  toll 
of  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  the 
Soiith  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  de¬ 
voted  a  full  page  to  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  on  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  Under  a  montage  of 
headlines  used  on  accident 
stories  from  recent  issues  of  the 
Tribune,  the  article  stresses  the 
financial  cost  of  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents.  In  South  Bend  alone, 
police-investigated  accidents  cost 
$1. 1-million  during  the  first  half 
of  1964,  according  to  police  esti¬ 
mates.  Accoi-ding  to  National 
Safety  Council  statistics,  the 
article  states,  a  fatal  accident 
costs  $31,800.  Posed  action  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  danger  to 
children  when  they  run  from 
between  parked  cars,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fatal  accident  caused 
by  excessive  speed  illustrate  the 
article.  The  Tribune  article 
seeks  to  educate  motorists  to 
drive  safely  by  taking  specified 
precautions. 

*  «  * 

BEATLES  —  The  shagg>'- 
maned  Beatles  not  only  have 
scored  a  hit  with  teens,  but 
newspaper  promotion  people  like 
them,  too.  Numerous  newspa¬ 
pers  have  run  Beatle  contests  of 
varying  descriptions. 


An  example  is  one  started  by 
Tony  Weitzel,  Chieayo  Daily 
Xews  columnist,  who  announced 
he  had  1(1  tickets  for  the  Beatles’ 
apjiearance  in  Chicago,  and 
would  lie  glad  to  “give  them  to 
Beatlemaniacs”  who  sent  in 
postcards  with  their  names  and 
addresses  and  ages.  Only  teens 
could  apply.  Names  of  winners 
were  announced  after  they  had 
been  drawn  from  among  41,000 
cards.  Weitzel  was  .so  swamped 
with  replies  that  he  shortly 
thereafter  had  to  take  a  lake 
cruise  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chieaffo  Sun-Times  went 
Weitzel  30  better,  offered  20 
pairs  of  free  tickets  to  the  20 
people  selling  the  most  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Nearly  5,000  .sales  kids  were 
distributed,  explaining  how  to 
sell  the  Sun-Times.  A  cash  bonus 
of  $1.50  for  each  sub  was  also 
offered. 

Cliicayo's  American  conducted 
a  contest  for  fans  who  wanted 
to  see  a  private  showing  of  a 
Beatle  movie.  The  I'esponse  was 
23,500  cards  with  names  and 
addresses  sent  to  the  paper,  and 
winners  drawn  from  a  metal 
drum.  The  American  did  it  again 
shortly  before  the  Beatles’  ar¬ 
rival  in  Chicago  by  offering  cash 
prizes  for  best  pro-  and  anti- 
Beatle  letters  sent  to  the  paper. 

Beatle  records  were  offered  to 
carriers  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Star  for  new'  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

«  *  ♦ 

SUMMARY  DATA  —  'The 
Courier-Journal  and  LotiisviUt 
(Ky.)  Times  have  published  a 
folder  summarizing  rates,  cir¬ 
culations,  market  data  and  rank¬ 
ings  for  the  top  50  newspaper 
markets  in  the  U.  S.  Information 
is  given  on  93  newspapers.  Cir¬ 
culation,  line  rate,  page  cast 
and  costs  for  300,  500  and  1,000- 
line  ads  are  given  for  each  pa¬ 
per. 

A  summary  table  presents 
costs  and  circulation  data  in 
cumulative  form  in  groups  of 
ten  markets  at  a  time  Informa¬ 
tions  on  the  top  50  markets  is 
given  on  the  basis  of  20-percent 
or  better  county  coverage  areas, 
50-percent  or  better  areas,  and 
metro  areas. 
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competence  . . .  color. 

mi  PROVIDENCE 
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Two  freight  trains  met  head-on 
at  the  same  spot  where  two 
other  freight  trains  collided  four 
days  before,  killing  a  crewman. 
In  each  accident,  one  locomo¬ 
tive  did  not  have  a  helper- 
fireman  in  the  cab. 


as  there  a  locomotive  helper-fireman  in  the  cab  ? 


of  12  per  day.  They  are  serious  mishaps  involving 
loss  of  life,  serious  injury  or  costly  damage. 

Many  of  these  accidents  could  be  prevented  by  the 
jjresence  of  the  helper-fireman  on  the  left  side  of 
the  locomotive. 

It  follows  that  coverage  of  a  railroad  accident  is 
not  complete  unless  the  6th  “W”  is  answered  — 
“Was  there  a  locomotive  helper-fireman  in  the  cab?” 


On  May  7,  1964,  a  compulsory  arbitration  award 
under  an  act  of  Congress  forced  thousands  of  loco¬ 
motive  helpers-firemen  off  their  jobs.  The  result: 
many  railroad  trains  are  being  operated  daily  with¬ 
out  the  safeguard  of  having  a  helper-fireman  on 
the  left  side  —  the  engineer’s  “blind”  side  —  of 
the  locomotive  cab. 

Railroad  accidents  have  been  occurring  at  the  rate 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 


Communist 
Papers  Have 
Lead  in  India 

Bombay 

Although  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  the  ruling  party  in 
this  country,  finances  the  largest 
number  of  newspapers,  nearly 
30,  their  circulation  does  not 
exceed  that  of  25  newspapers 
which  are  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

This  has  just  been  revealed 
by  the  Press  Registrar  in  his 
annual  report. 

The  Communist  Party  has  a 
lead  of  well  nigh  100,000.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple:  the 
Communist  papers  publish,  in 
the  main,  in  regional  languages, 
and  they  are  sold  at  cheap 
prices. 

It  is  known  that  the  CP’s 
papers  are  being  financed  by 
foreign  Communist  parties,  the 
offices  of  which  are  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  India. 

The  Press  Registrar  reported 
there  were  7,790  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  India 
in  1963,  compared  with  7,397  at 
the  end  of  1962.  He  e.stimates 
an  increase  of  5.4  percent  in  the 
circulation  of  papers  and  other 
publications  during  that  period. 

The  rate  of  rise  in  circulation 
might  have  been  higher  but  for 
the  continued  need  to  ration 
newsprint  and  other  newspaper 
requirements  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  foreign  exchange  situation. 

The  number  of  newspapers 
under  common  ownership  was 
203  and  their  circulation  was 
24.8  percent  of  the  total. 

The  Registrar’s  study  reveals 
that  six  daily  papers  owned  by 
“big  business’’  enjoyed  a 
monopolistic  position  in  their 
respective  languages  or  regions. 
Besides  these,  eight  daily  papers, 
not  connected  with  “big  busi¬ 
ness,”  also  enjoyed  a  similar 
position.  A  monopoly  is  said  to 


exist  where  a  paper  enjoys  a 
circulation  of  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  in  a  particular  language 
or  region. 

Newspapers  published  in  Hin¬ 
di,  the  national  language  of 
India,  number  142.  But  their 
circulation  was  less  than  that 
of  the  English  dailies,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  command  the  highest 
circulation. 

State-wise,  Maharshtra,  of 
which  Bombay  is  .-^e  capital, 
has  the  Jargest  nuinber  of  daily 
papers,  namely  74,  followed  by 
Uttar  Pradesh,  73,  and  Madhya 
Pradesh,  49. 

While  all  the  big  newspapers 
are  equipped  with  rotary 
presses,  14  medium-sized  dailies 
have  no  press  of  their  own. 

The  number  of  journalists  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  308 
dailies  in  the  country  is  5,199. 

• 

Mr.  X  Gives  Wav 
To  Mr.  123-12-0886 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Karl  Wray,  co-publisher  of 
the  San  Clemente  Sun-Post  and 
the  nearby  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Coastline  Dispatch,  decided  to 
test  the  post  office  and  also 
dramatize  how  numbers  have 
taken  over  everyday  life. 

From  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
he  mailed  a  letter  to  himself  in 
San  Clemente. 

The  envelope  had  only  these 
numbers : 

123-12-0886 

367 

92672 

The  first  line  was  his  social 
security  number.  The  second,  his 
post  office  box.  The  third,  his  zip 
code. 

Delivery  came  promptly  the 
next  day. 

Golf  Tournament 

San  Francisco 

Three  aces  marked  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner's  annual 
hole-in-one  golf  tournament  in 
which  8325  golfers  participated. 
This  year’s  event  was  extended 
to  seven  days. 


. . EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . — . . ^ 

I 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Ladies  ’  Day 

Three  writers  in  the  Women’s  Department  of  The 
Washington  Post  have  contributed  some  comments  that 
should  give  the  predominantly  male  complement  of  news- 
dhm  Something  to  Think  About. 

"  First,  these  ruminations  by  Judith  Martin: 

i  “We  frequently  identify  women  as  housewives,  usually 
in  stories  in  which  they  are  mentioned  because  they  are 
doing  things  completely  unrelated  to  housework.  Women 
are  not  called  politicians,  though  they  are  running  for 
office;  pilots,  though  they  are  flying  around  the  world; 
or  musicians,  though  they  play  the  violin. 

“They  are,  instead,  ‘a  housewife  who  is  running  for 
Congress,’  ‘a  housewife  who  set  a  flying  record,’  or  ‘a 
housewife  who  plays  the  violin.’ 

“The  identification  implies  that  the  woman  has  no 
experience  in  the  professional  world,  and  no  business 
meddling  in  things  outside  the  home. 

“What  is  a  housewife?  Is  it  a  married  woman  who  does 
her  own  cooking  and  cleaning?  I  do  all  my  own  house¬ 
work,  but  I  consider  myself  a  reporter,  not  a  house¬ 
wife.  What  about  unemployed  women  who  play  bridge 
while  servants  do  the  housework?  If  a  housewife  is  simply 
an  unemployed,  married  woman,  isn’t  it  a  rather  nega¬ 
tive  identification?  And  what  about  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 
was  she  a  housewife  who  happened  to  get  involved  in  a 
few  things  outside  her  house?” 

And  now  Sue  Cronk  and  Winzola  McLendon  pursue 
a  not  dissimilar  point: 

“There  is  a  lamentable  habit  of  referring  to  women 
first  and  foremost  by  their  marital  status.  We  wouldn’t 
begin  a  story  with  ‘John  Jones,  grandfather  of  five,  was 
appointed  as  assistant  secretary  of  defense  yesterday.’ 
But  stories  often  begin  with  something  like  ‘Mary  E. 
Smith,  grandmother  of  five,  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Denmark  yesterday.’ 

“An  example  of  this  kind  of  characterization  in  a 
headline  said,  ‘Divorcee,  42,  Found  Victim  of  Strangler,’ 
and  the  lead  also  said  she  was  a  divorcee.  If  her  marital 
status  had  anything  to  do  with  her  death,  the  rest  of 
the  story  didn’t  explain.  What  does  it  matter  if  she  was 
married,  engaged,  divorced,  widowed,  or  single? 

“Can  you  picture  headlines  like  these:  | 

BACHELOR,  42,  GRANDFATHER  1 

FOUND  VICTIM  APPOINTED 

OF  STRANGLER  DEFENSE  AID 

“Furthermore,  why  should  a  professional  person  be 
singled  out  in  headline  and  lead  on  the  basis  of  sex 
w'hen  her  job,  not  her  sex,  is  germane? 

“Consider,  for  example,  a  story  that  began  ‘Joan  F. 
Dwyer,  a  w’oman  attorney  here  .  .  .’  The  headline  also 
referred  to  her  as  Woman  Lawyer.  Her  husband  was 
also  a  lawyer,  but  nowhere  in  the  story  was  he  referred 
to  as  a  man  lawyer. 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


Photoqrnphod  in  Ccpcnhapen  by  Press  International  Coinpix. 


as  well  as  in  Denniark- 


GOMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


For  53  years,  WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION  has  specialized  in  serving  the  graphic 
arts  industry  with  specialized  products  that  have  been  specified,  year  after  year,  by  news¬ 
paper  craftsmen  in  every  one  of  our  United  States.  That  this  constant  preference  for  Wood 
Flong  is  well- justified  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used 
in  43  foreign  countries,  as  well.  This  isn’t  too  surprising,  though,  because  craftsmanship 
knows  no  borders  nor  is  language  any  barrier. 

supfft  noNos  •  it.o.p.  suPM  noNos  •  h-t-p  mats 

•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COIOR  MATS 
•  GR»N  BAKED  MATS  •  SYNDICATS  MATS  •  AD  MATS 

Ont-p'iM  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offioo:  861  Fifth  Ave..  Phono:  MU  7-2880 

MU  SBRVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Gems  of  Journalism 
In  Aachen  Mnseum 

By  Donna  Hamilton  Fifield 


Aachen,  Germany 

The  International  Museum  of 
Journalism,  housing  120,000 
newspapers  in  30  languages  in 
a  collection  begrun  in  1885,  has 
been  permanently  install^  in 
Aachen’s  oldest  patrician  house 
(built  1495)  as  a  museum  open 
to  the  public. 

Ldrgesl  and  Sinailcsl 

Included  among  its  rarities 
are  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
world  (American)  ;  the  smallest 
(Italian) ;  a  newspaper  dedi¬ 
cated  to  catastrophies  with  the 
evocative  title  of  Krakatoa;  and 
a  Cholera  Gazette. 

The  main  body  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  consists  of  first,  sometimes 
last,  and  often  special  editions 
of  newspapers  from  around  the 
world,  carefully  catalogued  in 
an  attempt  to  trace  each  paper’s 
development. 

Oskar  von  Forckenbeck  (1822- 
1895)  began  the  project  as  a 
hobby  and  dedicated  his  fortune 
to  it. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the 
collection  are  many  copies  of 
German-American  papers,  such 
as  the  Minneapolis  Freie  Presse; 
Worhenblatt  der  Chicago  Union; 
Dubuque  National  Demokrat; 
Buffalo  County  Republikaner; 
and  Erie  Sonntag. 

Oddly,  it  was  a  German- 
American  paper,  Milwaukee’s 
Der  Freide^er,  which  involved 
the  usually-cautious  von  Forck¬ 
enbeck  in  legal  difficulties.  Be¬ 
cause  of  laws  against  Socialists, 
he  did  not  dare  display  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  working  class  move¬ 
ment.  (That  he  continued  to  col¬ 
lect  them  as  documents,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  light  after  his 
death,  on  discovery  of  a  package 
marked  “prohibita”  containing 
many  unique  examples  the  mu¬ 
seum  now  owns.) 

Nevertheless,  it  was  decided 
he  had  displayed  material  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  gov'emment’s  diplo¬ 
matic  interests  after  a  sharp- 
eyed  legal  officer  found  in  a  copy 
of  Der  Freidenker  a  poem 


Iiintiiirf^r  I'oti 


WtltiitslrUiiii|»  Ittliii. 
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A  collection  of  German-American  newspapers  in  the  International 
Museum  of  Journalism  at  Aachen,  West  Germany, 


“Crowned  Beast  of  Prey’’  which 
referred  to  the  Russian  Czar, 
and  von  Forckenbeck  was  em¬ 
broiled  in  legal  proceedingfs. 

Paper  of  Huge  Size 

Another  U.  S.  paper,  the  Engr- 
lish  langruage  Constellation,  pro¬ 
vides  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  exhibits.  Issued  in  1859,  the 
paper  boasts  13  columns  per 
page,  is  8%  feet  long  and  6  feet 
wide.  Forty  people  worked  8 
weeks  to  prepare  this  first  and 
—  as  it  subsequently  proved  — 
only  edition.  The  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  masthead  claim,  was 
planned  to  come  out  every  hun¬ 
dred  years.  (“We  wrote  them 
in  1959  to  inquire,’’  says  the 
museum  Director,  Dr.  Bernhard 
Poll,  “but  it  appears  they 
skipped  publication  this  cen¬ 
tury.’’) 

One  George  Roberts  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  and  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  cost  50c  for  the  sin¬ 
gle  issue  —  no  mean  sum  for 
1859  —  is  a  virtual  triumph 
of  typogfraphy,  with  beautifully 
proportion^  columns,  handsome 
layout  and  exceptional  copper 
etchings  as  illustrations. 

Of  the  24,000  copies  of  Con¬ 
stellation  then  issued.  Dr.  Poll 
is  unable  to  account  for  23,998, 
stating  the  second  copy  of  whose 
existence  he  is  sure  is  housed 
in  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room  in  London. 

The  smallest  paper  displayed 
is  the  pocket-sized  Dicurio  di 
Roma  dating  from  1890,  and  the 
oldest  German  paper  on  display 
is  A  i'isa,  first  published  in  1609. 

Coronation  Issue 

Aachen’s  archives  also  house 
the  interesting  Coronation  Ga¬ 
zette  issued  in  1520  for  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Charles  V  in  this 
prominent  city  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  (which  history 
books  list  alternately  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  or  Aachen,  and  which 
under  Charlemagne  became  a 
center  of  Western  culture  and 
learning). 

The  collection  was  success¬ 
fully  protected  during  the  heavy 
bombing  Aachen  suffered  during 
the  Second  World  War.  During 
the  closing  phases  of  the  war 
the  Seventh  American  Army  is¬ 
sued  a  German-langfuage  infor¬ 
mation  sheet  here,  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1945  this  was  replaced 
by  the  Aaohener  Nachrichten, 
which  as  the  first  independent 
German  newspaper  received  li¬ 
cense  Number  One  from  the  Al¬ 
lies  permitting  publication. 

Aachen  has  long  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  news.  On  the 
same  street,  Pontstrasse,  a  short 
distance  from  a  Newspaper  Mu¬ 
seum,  stands  a  house  where 
Julius  Reuter’s  pigeon  post  serv- 
vice  begran,  leading  to  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  worldwide  news  service. 
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New  Awar*lg 
For  Travel 
Writers  Set 

Skattle 

Creation  of  a  series  of  George 
Hedman  Memorial  Awards  for 
international  travel  journalism 
in  North  American  media  was 
announced  at  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers. 

The  awards  are  named  for 
the  late  George  Hedman,  a 
Swedish-American  writer  and 
publicist  who  was  vicepresident, 
public  relations,  Scandinavian 
Airlines  System,  until  his  death 
two  years  ago. 

Two  principal  Hedman 
awards  will  consist  of  travel 
writing  fellowships  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  for  the  winners  and  their 
wives  or  husbands.  There  will 
be  four  other  honorable  mention 
awards. 

They  will  be  given  for  the  best 
travel  writing  on  any  subject 
relating  to  the  international 
field,  published  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  or  Canada,  judged  for 
style,  accuracy,  originality  and 
service  to  the  public. 

Judgring  will  be  done  by  an 
independent  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Robert  U.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  the  incumbent 
presidents  of  the  Scandinavian 
Travel  Commission  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Travel  Writ¬ 
ers, 

Michael  Frome,  president  of 
the  society,  announced  the 
awards  at  the  request  of  Tore 
H.  Nilert,  president  of  SAS,  Inc. 
Mr.  Frome  quoted  Mr.  Nilert  as 
writing:  “Few  people  in  the  field 
of  international  travel  in  North 
America  have  been  held  in  as 
high  regard  as  Mr.  Hedman." 

Mr.  Hedman  was  bom  in 
Sweden  in  1902  and  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  there  before  he  came 
to  America.  He  was  a  writer 
and  publicist  in  the  Swedish- 
American  press  and  for  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information,  as  well 
as  U.  S.  correspondent  for 
Stockholm’s  Svenska  Dagbladzt 
before  he  joined  SAS  in  1946. 


Teen  Editorials 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  new  addition  to  the  editorial 
feature  page  of  the  Sunday 
Montgomery  Advertiser-Journal 
is  an  editorial  by  a  boy  or  girl 
from  one  of  Montgomery'! 
senior  high  schools.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  are  covered  as  “Early 
Marriage  Folly’’  and  "Do  TeM 
Age  Boys  Attend  Sunday 
School?’’ 
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Fidrcirild  has  46  legs  on  the  1964  Ayer  cup 

The  winner  of  the  First  Prize,  Valley  News  (Lebanon,  New  Hampshire)  is  a  TTS®  user. 

All  4  newspapers  winning  First  Honorable  Mentions, 

(including  the  one  in  the  tabloid  field)  are  TTS  users. 

9  of  the  11  other  finalists  in  the  50,000  and  over  circulation  class  are  TTS  users. 

All  12  other  finalists  in  the  10,000-50,000  circulation  group 
are  TTS  users  and  5  of  the  12  are  Scan- A-G raver®  users. 

8  of  the  10  other  finalists  in  the  10,000  and  under  circulation  group 
are  TTS  users  and  6  of  the  10  are  Scan-A-Graver  users. 

The  Special  Citation  mention  is  a  TTS  user. 

Add  it  all  up: 

Of  the  43  finalists  in  this  year’s  Ayer  award  competition,  35  are  users  of 
TTS  equipment,  11  are  users  of  the  Scan-A-Graver. 

Proved  performance.  Widespread  acceptance.  Just  two  of  the  many  reasons  why  so 
many  publishers  rely  on  Fairchild  equipment  to  help  them  save  money  while  turning 
out  newspapers  that  attract  readers  —  and  advertisers.  Find  out  what  Scan-A-Graver 
and  Teletypesetter®  can  do  for  you  —  see  your  Fairchild  Representative  soon. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Lam-  Hulack.  heati  of  the  Metals 
section  of  METALWORKING 
NEMO'S,  spent  all  of  last  week  on  a 
tour  of  steel  mills,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Ameriran  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute.  Next  week,  bepin- 
ning  Sept.  21,  he  will  swing  over  to  j 
Cleveland  to  cover  the  annual  con-  ; 
vention  of  the  .Xssociation  of  Iron  &  ! 
Steel  Engineers.  He  will  he  working  j 
there  in  concert  with  Fairchild’s 
Cleveland  staffers.  Mr.  Hulack  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  Philadelphia  Oct. 
19-23.  where  he  will  lend  a  hand  in 
covering  the  .American  Society  for  j 
Metals  Materials  Exposition  and 
Congress.  This  meeting  also  will  lie  , 
covered  by  Jerome  P.  Frank. 
METALWORKING  NEWS  editor;  ■ 
Ed  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia  bu-  | 
reau  chief  for  Fairchild. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILA'  in-  i 
augurated  a  new  Floor  Care  Center 
section  last  week  as  part  of  its 
expanding  coverage  of  the  house- 
wares  field.  This  new  section  will  ] 
appear  bi-weekly  on  Fridays,  alter-  ' 
nating  with  The  Bath  Shop  section. 
Floor  Care  Center  will  give  in-depth  j 
coverage  to  four  major  categories:  I 
Electric  floor  care  machines,  manual 
floor  care  equipment,  floor  care  I 
chemicals  and  replacement  parts  | 
and  accessories.  i 


Fairchild’s  Copenhagen  bureau  i 
chief.  Dean  Prichard,  is  .scheduled  | 
to  lie  in  Russia  for  about  a  week,  | 
starting  Oct.  13.  He  has  been  as-  j 
signed  to  cover  the  Persian  lamb  i 
fur  auction  sales  in  Leningrad  for  I 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY. 


The  Sept.  17  issue  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  carries  advance  information 
about  lines  to  be  shown,  style  ideas 
presented  at  the  Miami  Beach  Shoe 
Show  at  the  Hotel  Deauville,  Sept. 
20-23.  Bonus  distribution  of  the 
paper  will  be  made  at  the  show  for  : 
visiting  buyers.  Cythera  Love,  of 
Fairchild’s  Miami  bureau,  w-ill  re¬ 
port  the  showings  for  FOOTWE.AR  I 
NEWS. 
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Harrison  E.  Salisbury 


Salisbury  Named 
Assistant  M.E. 

At  N.  Y.  Times 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury  has 
Iteen  named  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
it  was  announced  by  Clifton 
Daniel,  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  56,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Times  staff 
since  1949.  He  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  national  correspondence. 

His  appointment  makes  Mr. 
Salisbury  one  of  three  assistant 
managing  editors.  The  others 
are  Theodore  M.  Bernstein  and 
Robert  E.  Garst. 

Mr.  Salisbury  is  a  native  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  He  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Journal.  He  joined 
the  United  Press  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1930  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  filled  assignments  for  them  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  London  and 
Moscow.  From  1944  to  1948  he 
was  foreign  news  editor  of  the 
United  Press. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  1949 
as  Moscow  correspondent,  re¬ 


maining  in  that  post  until  1955, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  in  New 
York.  In  1959  and  in  1961  he 
made  extensive  tours  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  visiting  many  ))laces  usu¬ 
ally  sealed  off  from  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

His  reporting  from  Russia 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1955, 
the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award  in  1957  and  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Award  in  1958.  Mr. 
Salisbui-y  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
one  on  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
a  novel. 

4:  4: 

Donald  F.  Winslow — from 
state  editor  of  the  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal,  to  news  editor 
of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  1590 
Broadcaster,  a  weekly. 

4e  4  4: 

Milt  Ellis,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer — now  on  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  on  a  ’round-the- 
world  trip. 

*  *  * 

Max  RlDDm.  pets  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  —  a  service 
award  from  the  Cleveland 
Aquarium  Society. 

*  *  * 

Whitney  Shoemaker,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  AP  for  16  years 
— now  on  the  public  affairs  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  J.  Dwyer — promoted 
to  general  manager  and  editor 
of  the  Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union 
Gazette, 

*  *  * 

Bob  August  —  from  sports 
editor  to  sports  columnist  for 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

*  *  * 

Adrian  L.  Headley — from  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  News,  to  instructor  in 
journalism  and  English  at  Salem 
College,  Salem,  W.  Va. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  — Ann  Sonne, 
staff  writer  in  the  society  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
since  1953,  has  been  appointed 
society  editor.  In  private  life  she 
is  Mrs.  Roscoe  Klewbold  Sonne 
Jr.  and  was  women's  editor  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  Daily  Trojan,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national 
journalism  society  for  women. 

Phil  Peters — resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Edna  Stein  man — from  AI- 
buquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal — to 
public  relations  staff  of  Red¬ 
lands  University,  Redlands, 
Calif.  Frank  Garcia  —  from 
Journal  photography  depart¬ 
ment,  to  city  police  force. 

*  *  * 

Merill  E.  Stacy  —  named 
business  manager  of  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican,  and  Stuart 
Beck — appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  replacing  Charles  P. 
Drury.  For  past  five  years  Mr. 
Beck  has  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Record-News  and  Times.  JiM 
Collins — rejoined  New  Mexi¬ 
can  as  sports  editor,  succeeding 
Jerry  Dorbin.  Jack  Pearce— 
from  New  Mexican  to  brochures 
editor  at  Texas  A&M  and  work¬ 
ing  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

4>  *  * 

Joseph  Demic — to  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News  as  city  hall- 
county  courts  reporter,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lou  Lash — now  on  city  desk. 

4  *  4t 

Helen  Sharer — now  reporter 
for  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Don  Graydon — with  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Young — now  reporter 
on  Portales  (N.  M.)  News- 
Tribune. 


THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  OF 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  and  William  E.  Miller 

Their  lives,  voting  records,  stands  on  issues  ore 
contained  in  two  special  reports  which  are  part  of 
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mention 


PUBLISHING  OFFICIAL— John  L 
Foy,  Miami,  Fla.,  has  been  named 
a  vicepresident,  general  manager 
and  director  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Company, 
succeeding  the  late  C.  O.  (Pete) 
Wilson.  Prior  to  this,  Mr.  Foy 
served  as  assistant  vicepresident 
of  the  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Miami.  Before  that 
he  was  secretary-treasurer,  busi¬ 
ness  and  subsequently  general 
manager  of  the  Miami  News. 

Whitney  W.  Jacobs — from 
.staff  writer  to  assistant  director 
of  the  Cornell  University  news 
bureau,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald  and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

♦  4: 

Gerakd  W.  End  Jr. — from 
city  editor  to  managinjr  editor, 
Burlington  Coiinty  (N.  J.) 

Times,  replacing:  Peter  J.  Sena 
— to  assistant  city  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer.  WILLIAM  H. 
Pettit — to  city  editor  and 
Martin  J,  Patrick — to  news 
editor. 

*  ♦  « 

Howard  Holcomb — from  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  to  wire 
editor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

«  *  * 

John  Veca — to  the  Hammond 
(La.)  Daily  Star  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

John  Randoli’h  Parsons — 
from  information  officer  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  Naval  Supply  Center, 
to  public  affairs  officer  for  the 
Defense  Medical  Supply  Center, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

Curtis  K.  Stadtfeld,  former¬ 
ly  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  —  to  Le- 
moine  Skinner  Jr.,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Inc.,  as  an  associate 
account  executive. 


Haven  V.  Thompson — pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer.  Burnell  B.  Lydell — 
moves  up  to  news  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  Thomas  Kaib — now 
on  the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  staff. 

»  * 

Jeanette  Eiciiel,  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Hews 
for  30  years — retired. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Wong — from  reporter, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News 
Call  Bulletin,  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
He  plans  to  teach  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Ames  K.  Swartsfager, 

formerly  with  the  News  Call 
Bulletin — now  an  ordained  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  clergyman. 

4c  ♦  4( 

Edward  M.  Hall,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Call — to  William  G. 
Hetherington  &  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  public  relations  firm, 
as  an  associate. 

*  *  * 

Will  Fowler,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Examiner  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  and 
more  recently  public  relations 
director  of  Alitalia  Airlines  for 
the  Western  United  States — to 
press  relations  director  for  the 
California  Citizens  for  Gold- 
water-Miller  Committee  in  Los 
Angeles, 

4i  4c  4c 

Pat  Stoi’DT — named  women’s 
editor  of  the  La  Mirada  (Calif.) 
Lamplighter,  semi-weekly, 

4c  4c  4c 

Kyle  Given,  sports  editor  of 
the  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star 
News — transferred  to  the  sister 
Copley  paper,  Monrovia  (Calif.) 
News-Post,  as  sports  editor.  He 
replaced  Randy  Gray — to  a 
sports  writing  assignment  on 
another  Copley  paper,  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  widest  choice 
of  press 
arrangements 


Bernard  V.  Gilpin — to  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  St. 

Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press. 
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'MAKE  MINE  RARE' — Dr.  Wilhelm  Kaup,  travel  editor  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  Essen,  West  Germany,  made  his  first  American  train 
trip  recently  aboard  Burlington's  California  Zephyr.  Dr.  Kaup  is 
touring  the  U.S.  as  guest  of  the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers. 
Train  Zephyrette  Kay  Cole  is  shown  talcing  Dr.  Kaup's  dinner  reservation. 


Floyd  C.  Freeman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  Brush-Moore 
paper,  the  West  Covina,  (Calif.) 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  as  circulation  manager. 
Donald  Lewis,  Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  office  manager — to  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

«  *  « 

Harry  Klissner,  editor  and 
reporter  on  several  Southern 
California  newspapers  including 
the  Huntington  Park  Signal  and 
Los  Angeles  Times — named  in¬ 
formation  assistant  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Air  Pollution 
Control  District.  Terry  Heyer, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  News, 
also  named  to  the  district  staff. 
*  *  * 

Roy  Carbine — named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 


Jack  Seymour,  former  chief 
writer  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
New  York  and  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coact  News — 
opened  his  own  public  relations 
and  advertising  agency  in  La¬ 
guna  Beach. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Teague — from  city  hall 
reporter  and  news  columnist  for 
the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Evening 
Bulletin — to  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Orange  County  Evening 
News  to  write  the  same  “City- 
side”  column  and  cover  the  same 
beat  in  Anaheim. 

*  *  « 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News — reappointed  to  a  four 
year  term  on  the  advisory  board 
of  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College. 


Vj^IIEN  you  think  of  investing  in  the  daily  field, 
we  believe  you  should  subscribe  to  the  basic 
rule  of  navigation — know  where  you  are  before  you 
change  course.  This  is  also  good  advice  in  buying, 
selling  or  evaluating  a  newspaper  property. 

All  of  us  in  this  business  work  at  it  constantly. 
We  don’t  forget  old  friends  for  new  acquaintances, 
nor  do  we  deviate  from  our  belief  and  creed — “News¬ 
papers  belong  to  newspaper  people.” 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOQATES,  Inc. 

America’s  Market  Place  for 
Daily  Newspapers 

NEW  YORK .  270  Park  Avenue  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 

WASHINGTON  ....  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 


Plodding  After  News 
Best  on  Tokyo  Beat 


Tokyo,  Japan 

It’s  best  to  be  a  plodder  when 
covering  the  Far  East,  Sam 
Jameson,  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service  correspondent  has  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  leaping  questioner  wins 
oriental  obscurity — closed  doors 
— is  another  Jameson  discovery. 
In  his  words: 

“Questions  must  be  asked  in 
the  Japanese  style,  indirectly  at 
first,  then  proceeding  politely  to 
the  point  at  hand.  One  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  a  person  get 
away  with  a  vague  answer. 
Japanese  as  a  language  itself 
is  often  vague,  which  makes  in¬ 
terviewing  in  Japan  even  more 
abstract.” 

If  questioning  plods  along  at 
turtle  pace,  he  says,  securing  the 
interview  in  the  first  place  re¬ 
quires  great  patience,  since 
everything  is  done  through 
cliques  or  factions. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to 
cover  a  press  conference  of  a 
prime  minister  directly,  because 
only  members  of  a  “press  club” 
which  regularly  covers  the  prime 
minister’s  office  are  allowed  to 
attend. 

Permission  to  attend  even  a 
press  conference  by  the  chief 
cabinet  secretary  is  obtained 
only  rarely  after  time  consum¬ 
ing  negotiations  with  the  press 
club. 

Sam  presently  is  trying  to 
join  this  group. 

Another  facet  is  the  time  that 
must  be  spent  cultivating  con¬ 
nections  in  the  “right  places”  — 
just  to  get  a  crack  at  the  con¬ 
nections  that  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  sources  sought.  When 
this  intricate  process  has  been 
fulfilled,  “even  a  busy  company 


president  or  diet  member  will 
meet  you,”  Mr.  Jameson  said  in 
a  report  to  his  editors  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Uses  Tape  Recorder 

Sam  uses  a  tape  recorder  fre¬ 
quently  during  interviews  on 
difficult  subjects.  He  finds  that 
most  Japanese  have  attempted 
to  study  some  foreign  language 
and  appreciate  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved.  They  forget  about  the 
presence  of  the  tape  recorder 
after  the  first  few  minutes  of 
conversation. 

Now  head  of  the  Tokyo  CTPS 
bureau,  Sam  regarded  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Japan  to  United 
States  interests  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  challenge  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  language  as  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  sought  a  Tokyo  as¬ 
signment  in  the  first  place. 

The  language  advantage  of 
the  28-year-old  bachelor  showed 
up  recently  in  his  series  on 
Okinawa,  where  he  spent  nearly 
three  weeks  interviewing  high 
officials,  businessmen,  laborers 
and  newspapermen  on  the  senti¬ 
ments  involved  in  Okinawan  re¬ 
version  to  Japan. 

Aside  from  sticking  to  com- 
fiakes,  eggs,  tomato  juice  and 
milk  for  breakfast,  instead  of 
the  traditional  seaweed  and  rice 
repast,  Sam  is  a  conventional 
Tokyo  resident.  He  works  in 
stocking  feet,  drops  in  for  a 
plate  of  raw  fish,  relaxes  in  a 
silk  kimono. 

He  started  learning  Japanese 
in  the  Army,  continued  in  the 
University  of  Foreign  Studies 
upon  discharge.  During  this  time 
he  restricted  himself  to  speak¬ 
ing  English  for  only  six  hours 
a  week. 

Jameson  worked  with  the 


EAST  MEETS  WEST  over  "Dagwood"  sandwiches  as  Sam  Jameson 
introduces  Japanese  friend  to  the  product  of  many  a  midnight  raid 
on  the  refrigerator. 


Stars  and  Stripes  during  his 
Army  days,  returned  to  the 
Tribune  which  he  had  joined  in 
Chicago  in  1959,  and  opened  the 
Tokyo  bureau  in  August,  196.3. 
• 

Cabots  Establish 
Journalism  Chair 

The  establishment  of  a  God¬ 
frey  Lowell  Cabot  professorship 
within  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  is  announced  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  professorship,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  Cabot  family,  will 
be  filled  by  a  senior  professor 
who  is  specializing  in  the  area 
of  international  journalism. 

Dr.  Kirk  also  disclosed  that 
the  Cabot  family  had  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  establishment  of  four 
new  annual  fellowships  in 
journalism,  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $3,000  each,  for 
young  journalists  from  abroad. 
Other  factors  being  equal,  pref¬ 
erence  will  be  given  to  young 
journalists  from  nations  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

The  Cabot  Chair  will  honor 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot,  who  died  two 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  101  after 
a  career  in  engineering,  manu¬ 
facturing,  a\iation  and  other 
fields. 

Dr.  Cabot’s  association  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  began  26  years  ago,  when 
he  and  his  family  established 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
in  Inter-American  journalism, 
which  are  administered  by  the 
School. 

Jud^e  Dismissei) 

Suit  Against  Paper 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

A  suit  by  Steve  Canyon,  for¬ 
mer  local  motorcycle  patrolman, 
against  the  Sunshine  Press  Inc., 
and  Orville  E.  Priestley,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Las  Cruces 
Sun-News,  was  dismissed  in 
District  Court. 

District  Judge  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Manus  dismissed  the  case  on  a 
motion  of  defense  lawyers,  who 
argued  that  the  plaintiff’s  case 
had  provided  no  evidence  of  libel. 

Mr.  Canyon  brought  suit  for 
$50,000  alleged  damages  more 
than  three  years  ago,  charging 
that  two  new’s  stories  in  the 
newspaper  in  November,  1960, 
describing  his  procedure  when 
he  was  a  motorcycle  traffic 
patrolman  held  him  up  to  public 
ridicule.  Lawyers  for  the  de¬ 
fense  argued  that  no  malice  was 
shown.  The  judge  ruled  that 
while  the  articles  were  caustic 
they  could  not  be  held  to  be 
libelous. 


7  Reporters  ’ 
In  Foreigi) 
Fellowships 

Seven  experienced  American 
reporters  and  editors  have  been 
aw’arded  fellowships  in  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Advanced  Inter¬ 
national  Reporting  Program  for 
the  1964-65  academic  year. 

The  program,  which  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  financed  by  a  Ford  I’ounda- 
tion  grant  to  the  university, 
enables  outstanding  new.smen  to 
spend  an  academic  year  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  acquiring  specialized 
knowledge  useful  in  the  report-  i 
ing  and  analysis  of  international  ? 
developments.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  seven  Ford 
Foundation  Fellow’s,  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  for  the  first  time 
will  include  a  foreign  journalist 
who  will  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  Associate  Fellow,  on 
a  grant  from  the  Asia  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  Fellows  for  1964-65,  the 
fourth  year  of  the  program,  are: 

Richard  Halloran,  chief  of  the 
Tokyo  bureau  for  McGraw’-Hill 
publications. 

Donald  Kirk,  former  New 
York  Post  reporter,  and  now  a 
television  new’s  writer  for  CBS  j 
News. 

Harvey  Eugene  Meyerson,  re-  j 
porter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News. 

Aline  Mosby,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Paris  bureau  of 
United  Press  International. 

Ronald  M.  Ross,  senior  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Paul  Banker,  public  affairs 
director  in  New  York  for  Radio 
Liberty. 

David  Prentice  Welsh,  former 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  reporter, 
now'  engaged  in  special  reporting 
in  the  southern  U.S. 

The  program’s  first  Associate 
Fellow  is  Sunil  Chandra  Roy, 
chief  sub-editor  in  New  Delhi 
for  the  Press  Trust  of  India. 

The  seven  American  newsmen 
w’ill  receive  grrants  covering  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees  at  Columbia  and 
providing  $4,400  for  living  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  nine-month 
academic  year. 

The  program  in  which  many 
divisions  of  the  university  co¬ 
operate,  is  .supported  by  part  of 
the  $5.5  million  grant  Columbia 
received  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1960.  It  is  distinct  from 
the  University’s  International 
Fellows  Program,  which  is  open 
to  non-journalists  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level. 
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Construction  is  one  of  ten  industrial  markets  served  by  John  Deere  Equipment 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  7924181 


This  John  Deere  Forklift  can  lift  a  2,000  pound  load  21 -feet  above  the  ground  to  speed  up  hauling  and 
Hacking  operations  at  construction  sites,  logging  camps,  orchards,  and  building -material  yards^^^ 
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LeRoy  Merriken’s 
Baltimore  Orioles 

Ky  Rick  Frieilmaii 

The  Baltimore  Orioles  are  in  back  in  191(5  when  he  was  wi 
the  thick  of  the  American  the  Baltimore  American.  At 


Merriken  Day”  because  “in  the  press  photographers  wl.  have 
past  four  decades  LeRoy  Mer-  been  on  the  news  scene  lor  half 
riken  has  captured  on  film  the  a  century.  Merriken  si'ont  10 
athletic  deeds  of  many  of  the  years,  starting  in  1914,  as  a 
great  and  near  great  ballplayers  photographer  for  the  American, 
who,  through  the  years,  have  then  moved  over  to  the  Sun! 

brought  national  publicity  to  where  he’s  been  the  past  4(j 

the  City  of  Baltimore  ...”  years. 

The  mayor  invited  everybody  Since  1916,  Merriken  has 
out  to  Baltimore  Memorial  Sta-  specialized  in  baseball  coverage, 
dium  that  same  evening  to  principally  with  the  Orioles  - 

watch  the  ball  club  honor  Mer-  from  back  in  their  minor  league  = 

riken  with  a  life-time  pass  to  pennant  days  under  Jack  Dunn  ' 
all  Oriole  games.  to  their  major  league  entry  in  i 


League  jiennant  race.  And  so  is 
LeRoy  Merriken  Sr.,  Baltimore 
Sun  news  photographer. 

Merriken  has  been  taking 
prize-winning  baseball  shots  of 
the  Orioles  for  48  years,  starting 


like  many  of  the  great  diamond 
stars  he’s  photographed,  Mer¬ 
riken’s  even  had  a  “day”  thrown 
for  him.  Baltimora  Mayor 
Thomas  D’Alesandro  Jr.  once 
made  .4ug.  24,  1956,  “LeRoy 


,,  4  ,  1954  and  their  flag  run  in  1964. 

uiirt  w  illiums  Award 

Merriken’s  most  recent  honor 

was  the  Burt  Williams  Award  When  the  Orioles  were  lesur- 
of  the  National  Press  Photog-  rected  as  a  major  league  club, 
raphers  Association,  given  to  Merriken  was  58.  He  said  then 

his  enthusiasm  for  the  diamond 
sport  had  been  bom  again  and 
that  he  figuratively  was  in  his 
second  childhood  as  a  fan. 

Baltimore’s  most  famous  base¬ 
ball  citizen.  Babe  Ruth,  was  one 
of  the  few  Oriole  players  Mer¬ 
riken  never  got  to  know  until 
Ruth  w’as  up  in  the  majors  and 
gone  from  the  city’s  minor 
league  entry.  This  was  despite 
the  fact  that  Ruth  broke  into 
baseball  with  the  Orioles  the 
same  year  Merriken  became  a 
photographer  for  the  American. 

When  the  1914  season  got 
underway,  Merriken  was  helping 
out  on  baseball  assignments. 
Ruth,  fresh  out  of  St.  Mary’s 
Industrial  School  in  Baltimore, 
was  making  his  professional  de¬ 
but  with  the  Orioles. 

But  the  Baltimore  Terrapins, 
an  entry  in  the  outlaw  Federal 
League,  was  playing  right 
across  the  street  from  Oriole 
Park.  There  was  great  interest 
in  the  Federal  teams,  which  had 
formed  a  third  major  league  at¬ 
tempt  and  Terrapin  Park  was 
crowded.  The  .American  assigned 
Merriken  to  the  Federal  League 
game,  which  had  much  more 
news  appeal  than  the  minor 
league  Oriole  game. 

Merriken  went  to  Terrapin 
Park  and  Ruth  made  his  debut 
in  virtual  privacy. 

But  the  Baltimore  photog- 
(Continued  on  paqe  42) 


and  get: 

•  a  color  print  for  the  editor 

•  a  set  of  separation  positives 

•  a  black-and-white  print 

•  and  a  negative  for  the  files 


Click.  A  single  exposure  on  KODAK  EKTACOLOR 
Professional  Film,  Type  S  or  Type  L,  or  on  new,  faster 
KODACOLOR-X  Film  gives  you  the  basis  for  all  these 
end  products,  plus  a  color  slide  or  transparency  if  you 
need  it.  Such  are  the  capabilities  of  photography’s  most 
versatile  medium — the  EKTACOLOR  System. 

With  the  recent  introduction  of  T’/j-minute  KODAK 
EKTACOLOR  print  processing  in  your  own  darkroom, 
you  can  evaluate  color  content  from  proof  prints  made 
in  your  own  lab  in  record  time. 

Spot  news  color  can  be  separated  and  delivered  to  the 
engraver  in  three  hours  or  less  after  the  shutter  clicks 


when  you  use  the  KODAK  EKTACOLOR  System.  You 
can  process  the  film,  make  color  prints  rapidly  and  make 
your  own  separation  positives — all  in  your  own  darkroom. 
A  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  will  gladly  show 
you  how. 

For  information  about  the  new  KODAK  Rapid  Color 
Processors,  see  your  Kodak  dealer.  For  literature  that 
tells  you  how  to  make  separation  prints 
from  Kodak  color  negative  films  for 
R.O.  P.,  drop  us  a  card  today. 

Photo  Press  Sales  Division 
EASTM.AN  kodak  company.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  14650 


MERRIKEN  catches  the  catcher  of  Toronto  missing  the  Oriole  pitcher 
as  he  crosses  home  plate.  The  other  Oriole  with  his  hand  up  has  just 
scored.  Teams  were  still  in  the  International  League  and  fighting  each 
other  for  the  pennant. 


MERRIKEN  catches  a  visiting  team  in  an  argument  with  a  Baltimort 
fan  in  Oriole  Park  when  the  International  League  was  still  playing  there. 


dren’s  parade,”  Mr.  Branting- 
ham  said.  “My  four  kids  tore 
out  into  the  street  to  greet  me 
when  I  came  rolling  along  and 
my  wife  thought  I  was  the  best 
part  of  the  parade.” 


&  Hometown  Papers  Help 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Doctor  in  Viet  Nam 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Because  of  articles  in  Look 
magazine,  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  the  Grinnell 
Register  and  the  support  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lowans,  a  U.  S.  medical 
mission  in  Viet  Nam  is  now  bet- 


Photographer  Ray  Borges  and 
reporter  Barney  Brantingham 
can  testify  to  the  advantage  of 
using  roller  skates  to  cover  a 
major  parade. 

The  Santa  Barbara  \^ews- 
Press  team,  instead  of  racing  on 
foot,  panting  to  keep  up  with  ter  equipped, 
the  floats  in  the  annual  Old  Look  first  ran  a  picture  re- 
Spanish  Days  celebration,  rolled  port  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Robert 
along  smoothly  and  maneuvered  Norton,  33,  of  Grinnell,  at  Can 
in  and  around  the  moving  en-  Tho,  80  miles  south  of  Saigon, 
tries.  in  January.  The  Des  Moines 

Mr.  Borges  had  skate  ideas  Sunday  Register  enlarged  on  the 
during  the  past  two  parades  but  story. 

decided  against  it  because  of  With  these  two  articles  the 
the  rough  texture  of  the  street  drive  was  stimulated  among 
and  some  200  horses  in  the  Grinnell  area  residents  and  Edi¬ 
tor  A1  Finder  of  the  Grinnell 
Register  kept  things  going.  The 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Ministerial  Association,  Grinnell 
College  students  and  faculty  and 
hundreds  of  others  pitched  in. 
Youths  washed  cars,  baby-sat 
and  did  odd  jobs  to  raise  money. 
The  Maytag  Company  of  New¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  just  west  of  Grinnell, 
helped  determine  the  type  of 
laundry  equipment  that  should 
be  sent. 

Because  of  the  drive,  six 
washing  machines,  four  dryers, 
720  sheets,  288  pillow  cases,  300 
hospital  gowns,  204  towels  and 
192  wash  clothes,  and  special  re¬ 
pair  kits  for  the  laundry  equip¬ 
ment,  were  flown  from  the  Iowa 
National  Guard  facilities  here 
by  a  plane  of  the  Oklahoma  Air 
National  Guard  to  Japan.  From 
there  it  went  to  Viet  Nam. 
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MERRIKEN  catches  the  catcher,  Elston  Howard  of  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  as  he  leaps  for  a  late  throw  during  Opening  Day,  1964.  Scoring 
is  Oriole  Russ  Synder  and  bending  over  is  Steve  Barber,  Oriole  pitcher. 
Two  teams  along  with  Chicago  White  Sox,  are  battling  right  now  for 
the  American  League  flag. 


club  and  the  New  York  Yankees  procession. 

at  Oriole  Park.  This  picture  be-  But  Mr.  Brantingham  joined 
came  a  baseball  classic  and  sev-  in  the  idea  this  year,  although 
eral  murals  have  been  created  neither  had  been  on  skates  in 
utilizing  it  as  a  theme.  One  is  in  more  than  15  years.  One  day 
the  lobby  of  a  school  on  the  before  the  parade  they  visited  a 
Baltimore  site  where  the  Babe  local  rink  and  borrowed  shoe 
attended  classes  as  a  boy.  skates.  Around  the  rink,  neither 

If  the  Orioles  win  the  Ameri-  o'lt  on  the  street 

can  League  pennant,  it  will  be  a  managed  to  stay  erect,  Mr. 
fitting  climax  to  LeRoy  Mer-  Borges,  with  dancing  experience, 
riken’s  50  years  as  a  news  Proved  so  adept  that  he  skim- 
photographer.  The  five  foot-  backwards  at  the 

three  inch  photographer  isn’t  same  speeds  as  the  floats,  al- 
quite  as  agile  down  on  the  field  lowing  him  to  shoot  closeups  of 
as  in  the  early  days  of  dodging  ^rls  and  floats  and  horses  and 
wickedly-hit  foul  balls.  But  he’ll  celebrities. 

be  up  in  the  mezzanine  of  Balti-  “The  skates  helped  us  so  much 
more  Memorial  Stadium  man-  during  the  big  parade  that  we 
ning  the  telephoto  lens  and  tak-  mounted  up  again  the  next  two 
ing  the  kind  of  prize-winning  days  for  covering  ‘La  Caglgata,’ 
baseball  photographs  as  those  the  equestrian  parade,  and  ‘El 
showTi  on  these  two  pages.  Desfiel  de  los  Ninos,’  the  chil- 


Merriken 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


He  answered  one  of  your  questions  wrong. 


Unfortunately  for  him,  at  ITT  we’ve 
come  to  expect  utter  perfection 
from  our  PR  people. 

We’ll  let  you  imagine  what 
happens  to  anyone  who  ignores 
your  phone  calls. 

Or  who  forgets  to  call  you  back. 


Tired  of  complicated  answers 
to  simple  questions? 

We  teach  our  scientific  types 
to  talk  your  language. 

So  anytime,  anywhere,  when 
you’ve  got  a  question  about 
electronics  or  telecommunications, 
call  the  ITT  Public  Relations 
Manager  nearest  to  you. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World 
Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


Our  surviving  Public  Relations 
Managers  are  located  in: 

ANTWERP  •  BERLIN  •  BUENOS  AIRES 
CHICAGO  •  COPENHAGEN  •  CROYDON 
HELSINKI  •  JOHANNESBURG 
LA  PAZ  •  LIMA  •  LISBON  •  LONDON 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MADRID  •  MANILA 
MEXICO  CITY  •  MILAN  •  MONTREAL 
NEW  YORK  •  OSLO  •  PARIS 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO  •  ROME 
SAN  FERNANDO  •  SAN  JUAN 
SANTIAGO  •  STOCKHOLM 
STUTTGART  •  SYDNEY  •  THE  HAGUE 
...AND  MANY  OTHERS 


TTT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


How  Biow  Rollicked 
Through  Advertising 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


BUTTING  IN—Au  Ad  Man  Siieaks  Out. 
By  Milton  H.  Biow.  Doubleday.  250 
pHl^es.  $4.95. 

A  rollicking  good  book  is 
“Butting  In,”  by  Milton  H. 
Biow.  It’s  the  sort  you  just  can’t 
put  down  until  you  finish  the  last 
page.  You  have  a  good  time 
reading,  because  you  are  lead¬ 
ing  about  a  man  who  had  a  good 
time  living.  Just  like  the  author 
says: 

“If  I  get  nothing  else  said 
here,  I  would  like  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  idea  that  the  challenge 


of  advertising  is  fun.  Someone 
in  the  advertising  business  once 
called  this  curious  activity 
‘work’  and  tried  to  take  ail  the 
fun  out  of  it. 

Exciting  Game 

“No  business  in  the  world 
offers  more  excitement.  At  times 
you  cannot  put  your  ideas  down 
on  paper  fast  enough.  Your  re¬ 
search  department  can  be  kept 
busy  all  day  long,  just  follow¬ 
ing  through  on  them. 

“Once  you  take  hold  of  ad¬ 


vertising,  it  takes  hold  of  you. 
And  each  time  you  get  the  thrill 
of  coming  home,  you’re  ready 
to  tackle  something  bigger. 

“If  you  belong  in  advertising, 
it’s  so  much  a  part  of  you  that 
you  have  little  time  for  any¬ 
thing  else  —  except  that  you’re 
interested  in  everything.  Every¬ 
where  you  go,  everything  you 
hear,  sparks  an  idea  in  your 
mind  —  something  you  need, 
something  you  might  use  now, 
or  in  the  future. 

It  Owns  You 

“That’s  what  this  business 
does  to  you  —  it  owns  you.  I 
know  that  there  are  those  that 
feel  that  no  business  should  own 
a  man,  and  if  by  own  they  mean 
dominate,  I  agree.  But  if  you 
are  owned  by  advertising  the 
way  I  am,  you  wouldn’t  trade  it 
for  anything  else  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Biow  still  has  an  office 


at  375  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
But,  when  in  1953  he  '  asn’t 
feeling  well,  just  wasn’t  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself  as  much  as  he  felt 
he  should,  he  decided  to  close  up 
shop.  He  had  his  treasurer  liqui¬ 
date  his  company,  and  the  one 
gap  I  felt  badly  about  in  the 
book,  is  that  Mr.  Biow,  while 
speaking  affectionately  of  the 
top  men  and  women  who  helped 
him  build  the  agency,  doesn’t 
tell  us  what  they  are  doing  now. 

When  the  Biow  Company 
closed  up,  it  was  billing  more 
than  $50  million  a  year.  In  a 
swaggering  style  that  carries 
you  along  in  a  most  pleasant 
way,  Mr.  Biow  tells  how  he  who 
never  even  went  to  high  school, 
never  could  pass  arithmetic, 
built  the  business  from  its  first 
$1,000  account. 

Jungle  Fighting 

There  are  elements  of  the 
jungle,  raw  nature,  through  the 
story  that  make  it  fascinating. 
Mr.  Biow  links  “fray,”  the  fancy 
word  for  “fight,”  with  his  fun, 
as  he  lives  it  up  for  Bulova, 
Philip  Morris,  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble,  Lady  Esther  and  Pepsi¬ 
Cola, 

Evidently,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  it,  Mr.  Biow  is  feeling  bet¬ 
ter  these  days.  He  reveals  that 
his  physician,  not  satisfied  with 
many  erroneous  diagnoses  that 
other  doctors  made,  urged  him 
to  enter  the  Montreal  Neurologi¬ 
cal  Institute  of  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  the  positive  diag¬ 
nosis  of  meningioma,  lienign 
tumor  of  the  brain,  was  made. 
The  tumor  was  removed. 

“And  the  words,”  Mr.  Biow 
says,  “started  to  come  back.” 

Mr.  Biow,  too,  we  hope.  Any¬ 
how,  we’re  glad  we  have  his 
book  which  really  is  inside  stuff 
on  how  to  build  B.O.  (box-office) 
a  la  Biow. 
liiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiii^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

“M  0  d  e  r  n  Communications” 
(School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Letter-sized.  Paper-bound. 
153  pages.  $3.75)  is  a  handbook 
for  teachers  and  students  con¬ 
cerned  with  high  school  pub¬ 
lications  and  journalism  classes. 
It  is  by  J.  James  McElveen, 
journalism  and  English  instruc¬ 
tor  at  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  High 
School,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
a  former  newspaperman. 

Chilton  Books  of  Philadelphia 
on  Oct.  26  publishes  “The  De¬ 
troit  Race  Riot:  A  Study  of 
Violence,”  by  Robert  Shogan 
and  Tom  Craig.  Mr.  Shogan, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


THE  MIDI 

Eighty-second  Year —  224  Pages  Circulation  Last  Sunday  .  561,950 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
The  First  Eighty  Years 


By  Will  C.  Conrad,  Kathleen 
Wilson,  and  Dale  Wilson.  Fore^ 
word  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger. 

From  its  beginning  in  a  cubbyhole 
office  with  borrowed  presses.  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  become  one 


of  America’s  major  newspapers.  Its 
goal  was  set  for  independence  and 
aggressiveness  —  “The  People’s 
Paper” — that  would  not  hesitate  to 
lay  bare  the  manipulations  of  social 
and  political  leaders. 

All  the  great  moments  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  The  Journal  are  here  in 
this  fast  paced  chronicle.  The  story 
of  the  dramatic  events,  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  that  made  a  newspaper 
great,  including  glimpses  of  famous 
people  and  controversial  figures 
who  have  had  a  part  in  shaping  the 
city,  state,  nation  and  world. 
Published  Sept.  10  $5.00 

At  your  local  book  store  or: 
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COMPETITION 


Competition  is  the  ingredient  that  keeps  the  search 
for  efficiency  and  economy  continually  in  motion. 
In  the  petroleum  industry,  there  are  thousands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  hundreds  of  refiners,  transporters  and 
marketers;  plus  many  companies  that  combine  all 
these  functions.  And  they  all  compete  in  the  massive 
job  of  supplying  the  energy  needed  by  Americans. 

At  the  retail  level,  competition  is  just  as  intense.  Serv¬ 
ice  station  dealers— 96  percent  of  them  independ¬ 
ent  businessmen— must  watch  competitors'  prices 
closely— and  either  compete  or  quit.  That's  why 
prices  in  any  particular  area  tend  to  be  similar. 

Marathon  is  proud  to  compete  with  other  compan¬ 
ies  and  believes  that  competition  at  every  level  is 
healthy  for  both  the  industry  and  consumers. 


y  Marathon  products  compete  at 
the  retail  level  in  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin  and 
Kentucky;  and  at  wholesale  in  11 
Southeast  and  Gulf  Coast  states. 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 


=  tNOLAY  OHIO 


‘Suzette* 


Books 
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formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Detrait 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  News¬ 
week,  is  now  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Mr.  Craig  is  a 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  book 
reconstructs  the  tragic  riot  of 
1943  during  which  34  persons 
were  killed  and  Federal  troops 
were  called  to  restore  order. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  on  Oct. 
27  publishes  “Race  Riots  New 
York  1964”  (224  pages.  $4.50) 
by  Fred  C.  Shapiro  and  James 
W.  Sullivan,  writers  who  cov¬ 
ered  strife-torn  Harlem  and 
Bedford-Stujrvesant  for  the  New 
Yorker,  Time  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Walter  Sullivan,  New  York 
Times  science  editor,  is  the 
author  of  “We  Are  Not  Alone: 
A  Search  for  Intelligent  Life  in 
Other  Worlds”  (McGraw-Hill. 
Nov.  2.  $7.95). 

A  new  collection  of  cartoons 
by  Hank  Ketcham,  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  artist,  is  “Dennis  The  Men¬ 
ace:  Make-Believe  Angel” 
(Crest  -  Fawcett.  Paperback. 
.35c.  Oct.  13). 

A  new  issue  of  the  National 
Outdoor  W  r  i  t  e  r  s  Directory 
( Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America,  Outdoors  Building, 
Columbia,  Mo.  64  pages.  $10) 
has  been  published.  The  direc¬ 
tory  lists  1,200  writers,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  broadcasters  in  the 
outdoor  field  with  biographical 
information.  The  president  of 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America  is  Bob  Steber,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

A  revised  second  edition  of 
“The  Colonial  Printer”  (By 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth.  Dominion 
Books,  The  University  Press  of 
V'irginia,  Charlottesville.  Illus¬ 
trated.  368  pages.  Clothbound, 
$5;  paperbound,  $2.75)  was 


published  Sept.  10.  This  com¬ 
prehensive  study  treats  almost 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  the 
printer’s  trade  from  1639  (the 
establishment  of  the  first  press 
by  Stephen  Daye  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.)  to  the  end  of  the  colonial 
period. 

“On  the  Contrary”  is  the  title 
of  a  collection  of  columns  by 
Sydney  J.  Harris,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  columnist  (Houghton 
Mifflin.  Oct.  21.  $4.95). 

W'inthrop  Griffith,  who  left 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1959  to  become  press 
secretary'  to  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  has  completed  a 
biography  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Sam  Ross,  once  a  sports 
writer  for  Chicago’s  American, 
has  written  his  first  novel  in 
eight  years,  “Ready'  for  the 
Tiger”  (Farrar,  Straus). 

“How  the  Pros  Play  Football” 
(Doubleday)  is  by  Bill  Dudley, 
a  professional  player,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Snith,  who  contributes  a  col¬ 
umn  to  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle. 

Charles  Sopkin,  This  Week 
Magazine  writer,  is  the  author 
of  “Money  Talks!”  (Random 
House),  confessions  of  11  self- 
made  millionaires. 

Movie  rights  to  the  novel, 
“Speak  Not  Evil”  (Farrar, 
Straus.  Oct.  13),  by  Edwin  Lan- 
ham,  a  former  New  York  news¬ 
paperman,  have  been  sold  to 
Warner  Brothers. 

Bruce  Grant,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Melbourne 
(Australia)  Age,  who  has  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Middle  East  and  .4sia 
and  has  visited  Indonesia  14 
times,  is  the  author  of  “Indo¬ 
nesia”  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 
22.  190  pages.  $5.50),  a  book  of 
political  interpretation.  Mr. 
Grant  was  graduated  from  the 
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University  of  Melbourne  and 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard.  His  newspaper  articles  are 
symdicated  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  He  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  contributor  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  to  the 
Observer,  Times  and  Guardian 
in  England. 

Two  years  ago  Harry'  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet  started  to 
write  about  a  .subject  they  were 
convinced  would  become  a  major 
cause  of  alarm  to  Americans 
sometime  in  the  future.  Those 
convictions  seem  almost  un¬ 
cannily  prophetic  today.  Their 
book,  “The  Strange  Tactics  of 
Extremism”  (Norton.  Oct.  5. 
$4.50)  is  a  study  of  the  radical 
right  —  a  study  which  has  taken 
years  of  intense  research  and 
documentation  to  complete. 

A  book  by  Gael  Greene,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  United 
Press  International  and  the 
New  York  Post,  is  now  out  in 
paperback  form.  It  is  “Sex  and 
the  College  Girl”  (Dell.  50c). 

Paul  Molloy',  columnist-critic 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is 
the  author  of  “A  Pennant  for 
the  Kremlin”  (Doubleday),  fic¬ 
tional  story  of  the  year  the  Rus¬ 
sians  inherited  the  Chicago 
White  Sox. 

Advertising,  as  it  is  preached 
and  practiced  in  England,  is 
described  in  “A  Career  In  Ad¬ 
vertising”  by  Martyn  P.  Davis, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Studies,  L.C.C.  College 
for  the  Distributiv’e  Trades, 
London.  The  122-page  book  was 
published  in  London  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  country  by 
Sportshelf,  P.O.  Box  634,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  ($4.25.  Aug.  20). 

“Television  in  Government 
and  Politics,”  an  annotated  bib¬ 
liography  prepared  by  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Information  Office  (666 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19),  is  a 
booklet  describing  316  Ixjoks, 
which  deal  with  television. 


2  New  Co  aiic 
Strips  Start 
In  Toronto 

Two  new  comic  straps  have 
been  developed  for  distribution 
by  the  Toronto  Telegrrun  News 
Service,  beginning  in  October. 
They  are: 

1)  “Suzette,”  a  Frrnch-lan- 
guage  comic  strip  featuring  the 
antics  of  a  teen-age  girl,  planned 
for  the  world  market;  Oct.  5. 

2)  “The  Giants,”  a  daily  story 
strip  featuring  biographies  of 
famous  Canadians,  for  ( Canadian 
newspapers;  Oct.  14. 

“Suzette”  has  a  double  pur¬ 
pose  in  life:  to  teach  French 
to  readers  of  English-language 
newspapers,  and  to  star  in  her 
own  comic  strip  in  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers.  The  Toronto 
Telegram  News  Service  pio¬ 
neered  the  French-language 
comic  strip  field  in  Canada  with 
“Les  Canadiens”  and  is  now 
converting  to  “Suzette.” 

It  will  run  six  days  a  week 
in  four-column  format,  with 
non-continuity  gag-a-day  treat¬ 
ment.  “Suzette”  will  speak  in 
colloquial  French  and  for  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers  that  i 
desire  it,  an  English  translation 
will  appear  upside  down  under¬ 
neath  each  strip.  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers,  of  course, 
will  merely  trim  away  the  j 
translation.  i 

Albert  Chartier  of  St-Jean  de  I 
Matha,  Que.,  is  the  artist  and  1 
writer. 

For  Canadian  newspapers,  the 
TTNS  daily  story  strip,  “The 
Giants,”  will  make  its  debut  in 
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more  than  60  papers.  It  gives 
biographies  of  famous  Canadi¬ 
ans  and  will  run  for  two  years 
as  a  build-up  to  Confederation 
Centennial  Year  in  1967. 

One  hundred  great  Canadians 
— one  for  each  year  of  Confed¬ 
eration — will  be  treated  in  biog¬ 
raphies  running  either  one  or 
two  weeks.  The  writer  is  Walt 
McDayter  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  News  Service  and  the  ar¬ 
tist  is  a  free-lancer.  Bob  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  Toronto. 
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Trading  stamps 
do  not  increase  prices 


This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  reached 
after  a  survey  recently  completed  by 
Verne  A.  Bunn,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  University  of  Wichita. 

Prof.  Bunn’s  study  took  30  months  and 
covered  five  states:  Oklahoma,  Missouri 
and  Montana,  where  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tions  against  stamps;  Wyoming,  where 
stamps  can  be  redeemed  only  for  cash 
and  are  therefore  little  used,  and  Kansas, 
which  prohibits  stamps. 

In  scope.  Prof.  Bunn’s  investigation  is 
ranked  second  only  to  a  1958  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  pricing  study. 
Prof.  Bunn’s  survey  was  conducted  on  a 
wholly  independent  basis  under  a  grant 
provided  by  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company. 

In  representative  stores  throughout 
the  five  states.  Prof.  Bunn  priced  a  “mar¬ 
ket  basket”  similar  to  that  devised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  determin¬ 


ing  cost  of  living  changes.  The  ’oasket 
contained  national  brand  food  items  and 
standard  grades. 

Here  are  Prof.  Bunn’s  conclusions: 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  stamps  used 
on  a  widespread  basis  lead  to  higher 
prices. 

“Prices  tend  to  be  lower  in  states  where 
stamps  are  used  freely. 

“Price  levels  in  cities  where  stamps 
were  in  use  were  in  every  case  actually  a 
little  lower  than  in  similar  cities  of  neigh¬ 
boring  states  where  stamps  were  banned 
or  restricted. 

“When  the  retail  value  of  merchandise 
obtained  with  stamps  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  consumers  in  states  allowing  un¬ 
hampered  stamp  utilization  receive  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  value  for  their  food  dollar 
than  do  households  in  the  restricted 
states.” 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


ANPA  ^BEST  IDEAS’ 

Papers  Sprucing  Up 
Formats  and  Content 


A  widespread  sprucing  up  of 
newspaper  formats  and  content 
was  evidenced  in  entries  in  the 
ANPA  “Best  Idea  of  the  Year” 
competition  conducted  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 

Winners  were  announced  at 
the  annual  convention  in  April. 
Editor  &  PrBi.isHER  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  all  the  ideas  submitted. 

Both  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  for  instance,  ascribed 
circulation  gains  to  “carefully 
planned  and  gradually  worked 
out  product  improvement  pro¬ 
grams.”  Increases  were  made 
“without  any  gimmicks  or  high- 
geared  circulation  promotion 
campaigns,”  according  to  A1 
Neuharth,  general  manager. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
is  up  3,213  to  133,226  from  a 
year  ago,  according  to  figures 
for  the  12-months  ending  March 
31  submitted  to  ABC,  subject  to 
audit.  This  compares  with  aver¬ 
age  gains  ov'er  the  past  fiv’e 
years  of  966  a  year.  The  Sun¬ 
day  D&C  is  up  4,666  to  198,945 
from  a  year  ago,  compared  to  a 
fiv'e-year  average  gain  of  2,714. 
Times-Union  circulation  jumped 
2,227  to  133,437,  compared  to  a 
five-year  av'erage  gain  of  943. 

Mr.  Neuharth  explained  a 
thorough  study  made  in  April 
and  May  1963  rev'ealed  that  cir¬ 
culation  growth  was  “fair  to 
disappointing.” 

No  ‘Blitz' 

“We  decided  against  a  blitz 
campaign,  which  might  create  a 
brief  flash  then  die  down,”  Mr. 
Neuharth  said.  “Rather,  quiet 
and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
continuing  series  of  major  and 
minor  improvements. 

“Initial  steps  on  the  Times- 
Union  w'ere  format  changes  de¬ 
signed  to  organize  the  paper  in 
easier-to-read,  more  orderly  and 
more  attractive  fashion.  This 
included  a  regular  daily  four- 
section  format  (previously  two 
sections),  with  anchored  fea¬ 
tures  and  departmentalized 
packaging.  Full  color  on  a  Tegu¬ 
lar  basis  w'as  introduced  on 
Saturdays. 

“Next  came  efforts  at  content 
improvement.  Greater  attention 
was  paid  to  the  quality  of  local 
writing  and  editing.  More  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  and  services 
were  added. 

“Actual  costs  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  difficult  to  assess,  but 


they  are  relatively  minor.  Total 
editorial  expenditures  for  new 
features,  columns,  wire  services 
and  color  work  av'erage  about 
$200  weekly,  or  $10,000  an¬ 
nually.  The  main  inv’estment  is 
in  ideas  and  enterprise,  rather 
than  dollar  expenditures.” 

Readers  Come  First 

Major  and  minor  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
days,  began  a  year  ago  this 
coming  June  and  are  still  under¬ 
way. 

“The  basic  guideline,”  Mr. 
Neuharth  said,  “was  that  the 
readers  must  have  first  consider¬ 
ation  in  any  changes,  even  if 
they  came  at  the  expense  of  some 
established  advertising  prac¬ 
tices. 

“Initial  steps  were  format 
changes.  We  wanted  to  make 
the  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
easier  to  read.  So  we  organized 
them  in  a  more  orderly  and 
attractive  fashion.  This  meant 
a  regular  daily  four-section  for¬ 
mat  replacing  the  previous  two 
sections,  with  anchored  features 
and  departmentalized  packaging 
as  we  had  done  for  the  Times- 
Union.  In  the  Sunday  paper  we 
added  full  color  in  all  feature 
sections.” 

Exhibits  submitted  showed 
that  the  Sunday  front  page  now 
presents  a  more  newsy  approach. 
Features  are  handled  in  a  fea¬ 
ture  section,  news  in  the  news 
section.  More  emphasis  today  is 
given  to  local  or  special  exclu¬ 
sives  or  enterprises  on  page  one. 
More  news  stories  are  run  on 
the  first  page  and  all  page  one 
jumps  are  regularly  anchored 
on  page  four.  Previously  they 
had  been  scattered. 

Four  Sections 

If  there  are  feature  sidebars 
to  straight  new’s  started  on  the 
front  page  a  bold-faced  type  box 
lists  them  and  their  page  num¬ 
bers  inside.  Section  A  (the  first 
of  the  four)  primarily  carries 
telegraph  news  with  the  strong¬ 
est  local  stories.  Section  B  is  an 
all-local  news  section,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  enterprise  copy.  Pat 
Brasley,  the  local  political  col¬ 
umnist,  has  his  column  ancho^'ed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  B. 

Section  C  contains  financial 
news  and  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section.  Emphasis  is  being 
given  to  local  and  national  sum¬ 
maries,  and  local  business  stories 
of  general  interest.  The  com¬ 


plete  stock  listings  have  been 
expanded  to  include  year’s  highs 
and  lows,  and  are  regularly 
published  on  page  4  of  the 
section. 

The  Sunday  Sports  Section — 
D — is  now  complete  and  self- 
contained.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  give  readers  a  thorough 
round-up  of  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  of  all  sorts  from 
all  over  the  county  in  one  spot 
regularly — the  left  hand  two 
columns  of  the  first  page. 

On  the  daily  a  four-section 
format  was  also  introduced  to 
replace  two  previously  pub¬ 
lished.  The  masthead  was  re¬ 
vamped  to  make  it  clearer  and 
brighter,  while  preserving  its 
traditional  character.  Horizontal 
headlines  predominate  in  the 
make  up.  There  are  more  eight, 
three,  and  two  column  heads 
than  one-columns.  All  page  one 
jumps  are  always  carried  on  the 
page  opposite  the  editorial  page. 

News,  rather  than  features, 
are  emphasized  on  the  first  page 
of  Section  B,  devoted  to  local 
news.  The  local  columnist  was 
moved  inside  to  a  new  page 
called  “Conversation  Pieces.”  A 
section  index  was  added. 

A  page  identifier  was  added  to 
the  women’s  page.  It  reads: 
“For  and  about  Women”  with 
sub-heads  covering  Food,  Fash¬ 
ions,  Wedding  and  Social  Activi¬ 
ties. 

‘Conversation  Pieces’ 

Anchored  on  the  last  page  of 
Section  B  for  maximum  ex¬ 
posure  and  readership  is  “Con¬ 
versation  Pieces” — the  conclave 
of  columnists.  Introduced  daily 
is  what  the  editors  call  a  “Con¬ 
versation  Starter,”  a  piece 
selected  for  provocative  reading 
by  all  members  of  the  family.  It 
is  called  by  the  editors,  “our 
daily  ‘talking  story’.”  Added 
were  two  new  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  by  Max  Freedman  and 
Sydney  Harris,  and  a  weather 
column  by  Leonard  Lockwood. 

On  the  cover  page  of  Section 
C,  radio  and  tv  logs,  previews 
and  columns  are  regularly  car¬ 
ried.  A  section  index  was  added. 
On  page  two  the  comics  are 
published,  revamped  to  give  the 
page  a  less  jumbled  appearance 
than  it  formerly  had.  On  the 
death  notes  regularly  run  in 
this  section  larger  type  was 
used  for  the  names  to  make  for 
easier  reading.  A  previous  ban 
against  a  “no  flowers”  request 
was  dropped  to  allow  families  to 
present  whatever  message  they 
wished. 

In  the  classified  pages  a  nine 
column,  shorter  line  format  was 
adopted  for  easier  reading  and 
increased  revenue. 

D,  the  sports  section,  packaged 
regularly  with  financial,  with 
the  front  page  devoted  exclu¬ 


sively  to  sports  news  On  this 
page  one,  the  advertising  ij 
limited  to  one  quari  r  page^ 
always  carried  on  i  e  lower 
right  side.  Scores  and  andingg 
are  published  in  the  ft  hand 
column  daily.  As  in  o*'ier  than 
the  first  section,  greate  st  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  local  orts. 

(Jianges  in  Wichita 

When  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eveninn  Eagle  and  liencon  be¬ 
came  the  Wichita  Ileai  on  Sept, 
1,  1963,  John  H.  Colbum,  editor 
and  publisher,  inaugurated  a 
product  improvement  jirogram. 

A  cluttered  page  one  was 
transformed  into  one  that  was 
much  cleaner  and  easier  to  read. 
All  jumps  were  to  page  two.  On 
page  three  there  were  depart¬ 
mentalized  sections  for  world 
news  and  national  news.  Pages 
four  and  five  are  now  regularly 
devoted  to  local  news.  Bright¬ 
ened  up  considerably  was  the 
editorial  page  and  the  iiage  op¬ 
posite,  which  is  now  devoted  to 
columns  and  a  cartoon. 

Mr.  Colburn  submitted  copies 
of  the  Beacon  for  March  24, 
1964  and  March  24,  1963. 

“We  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  improvements  not  only 
in  the  afternoon  paper,  but  in 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Eagle," 
he  said.  “Much  of  our  success  is 
due  to  improved  personnel  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

Because  he  thought  that  the 
improved  appearance  of  the 
paper  and  its  improved  content 
w'as  due  to  the  fact  that  employ¬ 
ment  practices  had  been  sharp¬ 
ened  up,  Mr.  Colburn  wished  to 
have  his  entry  considered  by  the 
ANPA  judges  in  the  personnel 
category,  rather  than  as  im¬ 
proved  editorial  product.  He  sub¬ 
mitted,  therefore,  the  various 
forms  used  by  the  personnel 
department  both  in  employing 
new  people  and  for  evaluation 
of  their  work  for  the  newspaper. 
The  latter  form  is  especially  de¬ 
tailed.  Evaluators  regularly  rate 
editorial  employees,  for  instance, 
excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor  in 
20  different  categories,  beginning 
with  their  aptitude  for  news¬ 
paper  work,  writing  ability, 
quickness  in  learning,  and  then 
continuing  through  such  points 
as  ability  to  work  under  dead¬ 
line  pressure ;  initiative,  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas ;  skill  in  evaluating 
news;  ability  to  develop  news 
sources ;  and  accuracy. 

Then  it  takes  up  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  “Is  use  made  of  back¬ 
ground  material,  library?"; 
“Does  he/she  read  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon?”;  “Understand 
mechanical  problems  of  news¬ 
paper  production?”  Finally,  the 
five  pay-off  points  of  evaluation 
are:  “Skill  in  editing,  headline 
writing;  acceptance  of  respon- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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sibility;  dependability  and  work¬ 
ing  habits;  punctuality;  and 
contribution  beyond  job  require¬ 
ments.” 

A  scientific  approach  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram  in  improving  its  prod¬ 
uct,  according  to  R.  J.  Dawe, 
promotion  manager. 

“The  first  step  was  to  engage 
a  motivational  research  com¬ 
pany,  to  provide  us  with  the 
information  required  to  fulfill 
the  conscious  and  subconscious 
demands  of  a  newspaper 
reader,”  he  said. 

“This  surv’ey  revealed  the 
following: 

“1.  That  in  making  a  change 
to  a  four-section  paper,  a  fresh, 
creative  format  should  be  sought 
to  create  a  difference  from  com¬ 
petitive  papers  and  to  implement 
effectively  some  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  and  editorial  changes. 

“2.  That  layout  changes  be 
made  to  create  a  more  readable 
and  attractive  newspaper. 
Readers  expect  and  welcome  in¬ 
novations  and  modernization  in 
format,  style  and  color.  They 
anticipate  a  logical  and  orderly 
sequence  of  material,  well-organ¬ 
ized  and  easily  accessible. 

“3.  That  color  be  used  ju¬ 
diciously  to  maintain  its  highest 
value  as  an  attention-getter,  or 
an  added  appeal  in  pictures. 

“4.  That  our  sunburst  trade¬ 
mark  symbol  appearing  on  the 
first  page  of  each  section  would 
be  of  far  reaching  and  lasting 
importance  in  the  overall  Tele¬ 
gram  image  change. 

“5.  That  the  Telegram  should 
provide  an  aura  of  modernity, 
authentic  and  stimulating,  but 
not  self-consciously  or  preten¬ 
tiously  so. 

“6.  That  the  reader  should  be 
given  an  ‘instant’  re-cap  of  the 
news  in  skeleton  form;  then  he/ 
she  be  provided  with  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  meaning,  and,  if 
appropriate,  the  color  and  detail. 
Where  there  are  editorials  or 
columns  on  the  same  subject 
the  reader  should  be  referred  to 
them. 

“7.  That  the  newspaper  is 
THE  place  to  get  all  of  the 
various  viewpoints  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  whether  for  sober 
decision-making  on  important 
issues,  or  for  stimulating  and 
provocative  reading. 

“8.  That  legitimate  contro¬ 
versy  is  both  an  attention-getter 
and  a  continuous  reader-builder; 
and  weight  should  be  given  to 
controversial  material.  (The 
Telegram  uses  controversy 
throughout  its  revitalized  news¬ 
paper,  to  provoke  thought  and 
discussion  and  to  provide  the 
kind  of  emotional  participation 


and  suspense  that  keeps  the 
reader  coming  back. 

“9.  That  readers  desire  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  and  analysis  of 
specifically  Canadian  events  and 
developments  so  that  they  may 
gauge  the  nation’s  progress  and 
their  own  position  in  relation  to 
it. 

“10.  That  we  should  provide 
vigorous  and  lively  leadership  on 
all  issues  related  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  and  nation, 
which  will  stimulate — even  pro¬ 
voke — thought,  discussion  and 
action.  People  would  like  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  their  daily 
newspaper.” 

Changes  in  the  format  and 
content  in  the  Telegram  were 
made  on  Oct.  15,  1963,  the  day 
the  paper’s  new  plant  started 
operating.  For  many  months 
prior  to  that  date,  regular  plan¬ 
ning  and  progress  meetings  were 
held,  chaired  by  the  publisher, 
John  Bassett.  To  execute  plans, 
an  assistant  to  the  publisher 
was  appointed. 

The  “Sunburst,”  referred  to 
previously,  is  carried  top  right 
on  the  first  page  of  each  section. 
It  is  incorporated  in  all  Tele¬ 
gram  promotion,  and  then  car¬ 
ries  the  legend  “The  Bright 
Ones  Read  the  Tely!”  Also 
under  the  name  Telegram  in 
advertising  material,  but  not  in 
the  masthead,  the  slogan  is  run 
in  italics:  “Toronto’s  Brightest 
Newspaper.” 

On  page-one  the  weather  ear 
(top  left)  was  given  more  space 
for  a  more  detailed  report 
than  was  previously  published. 
Rounded  edges  are  priven  to  a 
quarter-inch  Ben  Day  border. 

In  two-column  measure,  under 
a  reverse-plate  slug-line  “today,” 
the  most  important  news  events 
of  the  day  are  summarized  for 
readers  in  a  hurry.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  subheads  are  “Item  One,” 
“The  World,”  “The  Nation”  and 
“Metro.”  Then  at  the  bottom, 
and  under  another  reverse-plate 
slug  “In  the  Telegram”  a  page 
index  is  published  listing  the 
most  important  sections  and 
features. 

Color  pictures  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  used  on  the  front  page, 
on  which  now  more  white  space 
is  given  between  columns.  The 
heads  and  subheads  “float”  in 
white  space,  giving  a  more 
orderly  look  to  this  big  news 
display  space  than  it  had 
formerly. 

An  item  the  editors  believe 
will  stimulate  thought  and  con¬ 
versation  is  played  in  a  box, 
slugged  “Talking  Point.”  Thus 
on  the  front  page  Oct.  31,  last 
year  was  an  announcement  by 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  that 
Canada  will  have  its  own  new 
national  flag  before  the  World’s 
Fair  is  held  in  Montreal  in 
1967. 


In  the  belief  that  weather  is 
always  big  news,  the  Telegram 
incorporated  its  own  weather 
station  on  the  roof  of  its  new 
building,  and  on  page  two  de¬ 
votes  a  large  Ben  Day  bordered 
box  on  page  two  to  the  topic.  It 
carries  a  weather  map  and  re¬ 
ports  temperatures  across  the 
continent. 

On  page  three,  a  quick  run¬ 
down  on  the  day’s  international 
news  is  given  under  the  spe¬ 
cially  drawn  heading:  “Around 
the  World — These  Things  are 
Happening.”  Anchored  on  page 
four  is  the  “Our  Man  in  the 
Street”  interview  column.  The 
reporter  who  asks  the  questions 
and  photographs  the  passersby 
wears  a  beard,  as  “a  strong 
recognition  factor.”  His  name 
is  John  (“Tiny”)  Bennett. 

There’s  now  more  white  space 
also  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
masthead  has  been  redesigned 
and  is  easier  to  read.  Greater 
l)rominence  is  given  to  letters  to 
the  editor.  First  letters  are  car¬ 
ried  in  two-column  measure, 
breaking  down  subsequently  to 
one  column.  Some  of  the  letters 
are  also  illustrated  by  appro¬ 
priate  line  drawings.  Well 
known  Canadian  authors  are 
given  space  for  comment  under 
the  head:  “Dissent.” 

All  column  headings  were  re¬ 
designed,  and  now  all  carry  a 
Ben  Day  border.  Three  new  col¬ 
umns  are  “On  Parliament  Hill” 
with  news  and  comment  from 
Ottawa;  a  local  gossip  column 
by  McKenzie  Porter;  and  a  one 
captioned  “One  Man’s  View,” 
by  Bill  Fryht,  and  described  as 
“a  viewpoint  column  where  sar¬ 
casm  is  often  the  reigning 
force.” 

Two  new  facing  pages  in  the 
main  news  section  are  headed 
“Town  .  .  .  And  Country.”  and 
give  detailed  coverage  to  city 
and  suburban  news.  Not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  section  is  court 
news,  which  has  its  own  heading 
and  page — “Courts  day  by  day.” 

Sports  now  start  on  the  first 
page  of  the  second  section.  Here 
again  all  the  column  heads  were 
redesigned.  The  section  carries 
business  and  financial  news 
inside. 

Women’s  Interests  lead  off  the 
third  section.  Here  color  pictures 
are  used  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  enhance  the  appearance. 
As  on  the  front  page  another 
“Talking  Point”  four-column  box 
is  carried.  Inside  this  section 
all  various  reader  service  de¬ 
partments  are  carried  always 
on  the  same  page  each  day  and 
imder  a  redesigned  column 
heading.  The  section  winds  up 
with  the  classified  ad  pages. 

The  fourth  section  was  rede¬ 
signed  to  provide  more  metro¬ 
politan  news  and  expand  enter¬ 
tainment,  tv  and  radio  coverage. 

EDITOR  &  PUBL 


The  Saturday  paper’s  front¬ 
page  masthead  is  a  red  r*  .  ersed 
plate  reading  “WEEKEND 
TELY”  with  the  subhead  “6- 
section,  all  color  edition  of  the 
Telegram.”  Retained  was  a  roto¬ 
gravure  weekend  magaz:  ;e  and 
a  16-page  comic  section  si  pplied 
by  an  outside  syndicate.  )ne  of 
the  four  regular  sections  was 
changed  to  tabloid  form.it  and 
headed  “SHOWCASE”  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  stage,  tv-radio, 
movies,  music,  dining,  books  and 
art.  The  format  is  that  of  a 
magazine,  with  large  pictures 
predominating.  The  inside  cover 
page  carries  a  complete  listing 
of  all  events  of  the  city. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  CJiangeg 

Harvey  Schwandner,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  also  decided  last  year 
to  give  that  paper  “a  new  look, 
not  with  radical  changes,  but 
by  a  series  of  improvements  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  paper  easier 
to  read  and  more  pleasant  in 
appearance.” 

“Basically,  the  idea  was  to  set 
some  stories  and  captions  larger 
than  they  were  before,  clean  up 
the  clutter  in  the  masthead  area, 
use  more  white  space  around 
stories,  headlines  and  between 
paragraphs,”  Mr.  Schwandner 
said.  “The  result  was  a  softer, 
not  so  black  newspaper,  without 
loss  of  anything  important  in 
impact.” 

On  the  front  page,  the  logo 
was  reduced  in  size.  Ears  on 
each  side  are  now  set  in  lighter 
Kabel  Bold.  The  slogan  “Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  great  morning  newspaper” 
was  transferred  to  the  editorial 
page,  further  opening  up  the 
logo.  Now  only  one  single  two 
point  rule,  in  place  of  double 
rules  previously,  separates  the 
logo  from  the  prime  headline  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Schwandner  notes 
that  this  provides  an  “effective 
frame  of  white  space  that  elim¬ 
inates  a  cluttered  appearance.” 

“Further  changes  throughout 
the  paper  have  lightened  its  ap¬ 
pearance,”  he  continued.  “Folios 
are  now  set  in  light  caps;  rules 
are  thinner;  box  heads  have 
been  changed  from  18  black  caps 
to  18  bold  caps ;  in  spread  meas¬ 
ure  display  copy,  four  columns 
of  type  are  spaced  out  across 
five,  Ben  Day  rules  have  been 
dropped  in  favor  of  regular 
cut-off  rules. 

“A  further  opening  up  device 
is  that  of  using  a  kicker  and 
contrasting  one  line  headline  in 
place  of  a  kicker  and  two  lines 
without  a  kicker. 

“Jump  lines  are  now  set  in  a 
light  face  without  parentheses, 
Outlines,  set  in  Kabel  Bold  and 
leaded,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easier  to  read  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  the  body 
copy. 
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WITHOUT  THE  TOP  HALF 

the  Washington  Monument  is  just  another  tombstone 

In  the  Nation’s  Capital  where’ 

Supposedly  everybody  makes  a  modest  salary,  36.4%  of  all 
households  have  a  total  annual  income  of  $10,000  or  over*  .  .  . 
hut  53.9%  of  The  Star’s  audience  is  in  the  upper  bracket.  Con¬ 
versely,  24.7%  of  Washington  market  households  earn  under  $4000 
annually*,  with  only  6.4%  of  The  Star’s  audience  in  that  very 
low  income  category. 

Supposedly  everybody  works  for  -the  government,  yet  32.8%  of 
The  Star’s  male  audience  is  in  the  professional,  technical,  pro¬ 
prietor,  managerial  or  e.xecutive  classification  (all  non-govern¬ 
ment)  plus  29.8%  of  Star  households  whose  male  members  do 
work  for  the  government.  The  others,  totalling  only  37.4%,  are 
as  follows:  Clerical,  sales  12.2%;  Craftsmen,  foremen  10%; 

Operators,  laborers  7.7%;  Service  workers  1.7%;  Armed  Services 
6%;  Retired,  unemployed  5.3%. 

Supposedly  “everybody  stays  only  a  few  years”,  hut  over  62% 
of  Star  household  members  have  lived  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
for  over  six  years,  and  two-thirds  of  those  more  than  ten. 

Want  the  proof?  A  brand  new,  demographic  survey  of  The 
Washington  Star  audience,  based  on  6495  in-depth  interviews 
(more  than  2%  of  total  circulation)  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  market¬ 
ing  in  the  Nation’s  Capital.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  a  copy. 

•Survey  of  Buying  Powder  6/10/64 


The  I  Washington  Star 
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UPI  Opens 
Two  New 
Cable  Lines 

Two  major  new  expressways 
have  been  added  to  United  Pi^ess 
International’s  {?l«bal  communi¬ 
cations  network  for  transmission 
of  both  news  and  newspictures. 

One  is  a  full-time  newspic¬ 
tures  cable  between  London  and 
New  York.  The  other  is  a  news 
and  newspictures  cable  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
where  it  ties  in  with  UPI’s  ra¬ 
diophoto  and  radio  -  Teletjnie 
serx’ices  to  and  from  Jaiian. 

The  new  cables  promise  an 
expanded  and  faster  news  and 
newspictures  serxice  for  UPPs 
foreig’n  and  domestic  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

The  trans-Atlantic  newspic- 


Greece 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


cow  and  Washington,  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  Rome,  and  other  world 
capitals.  The  elder  Skouras  also 
serx'es  as  the  Political  and  Diplo¬ 
matic  Editor  of  the  Greek  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper,  the  Xation,  and 
as  editor  of  the  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  in  Athens, 
M engager  d’Athenes. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Post  is  the  daily 
crossword  puzzle  from  King 
Features  Syndicate,  .\mong  the 
other  regular  features  in  the 
Daily  Post  are  a  column  of  news 
and  comment  about  Americans 
in  the  area  entitled  “Active 
Athens,”  which  is  written  by 
Mrs.  Barbara  Westebee,  the  wife 
of  a  member  of  the  American 
Embassy;  a  column  of  .social 
items  and  interviews  with  per¬ 
sonalities  in  diplomatic  circles 
under  the  heading  of  “The  Ath¬ 
ens  Whirl,”  written  by  Mrs. 
Jenny  Bartlett,  the  wife  of  a 
retired  U.  S.  Army  colonel;  and 
a  feature  column  by  Peter  Mar- 
land,  an  American  free-lance 
writer,  which  appears  under  the 
title,  “Looking  Around  with 
Peter  Marland.” 

Both  of  the  English-language 
dailies  are  serx^ed  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Reuters,  Agence 
France-Presse,  and  the  Athens 
News  Agency.  They  compete  not 
only  with  each  other  but  with 
15  Greek  dailies  and  local  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  French 
and  German  languages.  Each  of 
the  English-language  dailies 
claims  a  circulation  of  between 
3,000  and  5,000  in  the  winter 
months  and  between  4,000  and 
8,000  in  the  summer  months. 


tures  cable  means  that  all  UPI 
newspictures  produced  in  Eur¬ 
ope  will  be  available  in  New 
York  for  transmission  to  UPI 
subscribers  in  North  America, 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The  trans-Atlantic  picture  ca¬ 
ble  is  a  full  duplex  operation, 
permitting  simultaneous  trans¬ 
missions  in  both  directions.  It 
jiarallels  a  full  duplex  news  ca¬ 
ble  which  has  been  in  operation 
between  New  York  and  London 
for  .several  years. 

Automatic  Relay 

Newsjjictures  from  the  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  can  be  relayed 
automatically  through  New 
York  to  Latin  America  and  also 
across  the  transcontinental  du- 
l)lex  cable  through  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  transmitters  to  the  Orient 
and  Australia.  They  also  may  be 
stored  on  magnetic  tape  in  New 
York  for  later  relay  without  loss 
of  quality  while  pictures  from 
the  domestic  network  are  re¬ 
layed  to  the  overseas  points. 

Newspictures  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Far  East 
will  be  keyed  automatically  on 
to  the  west-to-east  side  of  the 
transcontinental  cable  for  tape 
storage  in  New  York  or  auto¬ 
matic  relay  on  to  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  back  through  San 
Francisco  for  Australia  and  the 
Far  East  and  for  retransmission 
to  the  domestic  netw’ork. 

One  side  of  the  transcontinen¬ 
tal  telegraph  channel  will  per¬ 
mit  UPI  in  New  York  to  operate 
radio-Teletype  transmitters  in 
San  Francisco,  which  deliver 
news  reports  to  Japan,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines 
and  other  countries  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  other  side  of  the  tians- 
continental  cable  will  be  used 
for  the  automatic  relay  into 
New  York  of  UPPs  Far  Eastern 
radio-Teletype  news  report. 


13  Exchange 
News  Ideas 
At  Seminar 

Thirteen  Latin  American 
newspaper  executives  are  at¬ 
tending  a  seminar  conducted  by 
the  American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University.  The  mem¬ 
bers  began  their  newspaper 
studies  on  Sept.  9  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  them  on  campus  through 
Sept.  25. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
mutually  helpful  exchange  of 
professional  information  among 
outstanding  newspaper  leaders 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  to  contribute  to 
greater  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  countries  and 
people. 

Members  of  the  group  are: 

Reginaldo  Alcantara,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  El  Universal, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico; 

Alberto  Bailey,  co-editor  and 
general  manager,  Presencia,  La 
Paz,  Bolivia; 

Fernando  Diaz,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  El  Mereurio,  Santiago, 
Chile; 

Alberto  Dines,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Jomal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil; 

Julio  C.  Forero,  editor  and 
general  manager.  La  Hepublica, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica; 

Octavio  Hornos,  new’  editor. 
La  Xacion,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina; 

Francisco  LeDantec,  director, 
El  Mereurio,  Valparaiso,  Chile; 

Dr,  David  Kraiselburd,  direc¬ 
tor  and  manager,  El  Dia,  La 
Plata,  Argentina; 

Mario  Menendez,  news  editor, 
Diario  de  Yueatan,  Merida, 
Mexico ; 

Jorge  Remonda,  managing 


editor.  La  Voz  de  Interi  r,  Cor¬ 
doba,  Argentina; 

Jose  Robles,  news  editnr,  Pro¬ 
greso,  Carlos  A.  Carillo.  Vera¬ 
cruz,  Mexico; 

Benjamin  Saavedra,  a-sistant 
manager,  El  Meretirio,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile; 

Fernando  Uribe-Senioi',  edi¬ 
tor,  El  Diario,  Medellin,  Colom¬ 
bia. 

The  Latin  American  >'ditorg 
w’ill  go  to  Washington,  D,  C., 
on  September  27th  for  a  one- 
w’eek  program  that  will  include 
meeting  with  government  offi¬ 
cials,  newspaper  correspondents 
and  editors. 

U.S.  Trip 

Beginning  on  Oct.  3,  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  travel  throughout  the 
United  States  visiting  leading 
newspapers  under  arrangements 
made  by  the  Institute.  Each 
member  w’ill  spend  four  or  five 
days  observ’ing  in  detail  the  op¬ 
erations  of  at  least  two  news¬ 
papers  of  different  size. 

The  seminar  is  teing  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Press 
Institute  under  grants  from  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tions.  Foreign  travel  funds  are 
provided  by  the  United  States 
State  Department.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  planned  and  will  be 
conducted  by  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  director  of  the  Institute. 
• 

Czechs  to  Honor 
Morton’s  Memory 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  medal  and  diploma  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Joseph  Morton, 
Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  for  his  participation 
in  the  Slovak  uprising  of  1944, 
is  to  be  issued  by  the  Czecho- 
slox’ak  government. 

Mrs.  Letty  Morton,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  widow’  and  an  editorial 
w’riter  for  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press,  has  been  informed  by  the 
State  Department  that  the 
honors  will  be  declared  at  cere¬ 
monies  Aug.  29  at  Banska  By¬ 
strica,  Czechoslovakia. 

The  State  Department  has 
asked  the  American  ambassador 
at  Prague  to  transmit  the  medal 
and  diploma  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  which  will  then  convey 
it  to  Mrs.  Moi’ton. 

Mr.  Morton  lost  his  life  when 
he  was  captured  with  an  O.S.S. 
group  and  British  intelligence 
men  in  the  Tatra  Mountains  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  December, 

1944.  All  were  executed  Jan.  24, 

1945,  at  Mauthhausen  concen¬ 
tration  camp  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Morton  had  gone  into 
Czechoslovakia  to  interview  the 
leaders  in  a  rebellion  against 
the  Nazis. 


AND  AWAY  WE  SO — Highlight  of  the  Ecuadorean  journalists  visit 
to  Now  York  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  Panagra's  ( Pan-American- 
Grace  Airways)  jet  service  to  Quito  was  the  proclamation  of 
Ecuador  Day  at  the  World’s  Fair.  From  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Xavier 
Alvarado,  Xavier  Alvarado,  director  of  Revista  Vistaxo;  Carlos  Mantilla 
Ortega,  director  of  El  Comercio;  Nicolas  Ulloa,  director  of  La  Prensa; 
Sucre  Perez  Castro,  director  of  El  Universo;  Marshall  Lang,  director  of 
special  events  at  the  Fair;  Jorge  Sosa,  Las  Ultimas  Noticias;  and  Louis 
J.  Garcia,  director  of  public  relations,  Panagra. 
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the  ‘br.il  guys.’  But  once  they 
are  g' -le,  the  merchants  are 
willing  lO  advertise.” 

Mis  v)ttenberg  calls  investi¬ 
gative  leporting  the  big  un- 
tappe<l  field  of  journalism.  She 
says  it  is  the  most  exciting, 
challenging  and  satisfying  area 
of  reporting.  After  her  stories 
on  the  used  car  racket  had  run, 
she  says,  “I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  driving  through  Washington 
and  seeing  a  bunch  of  empty 
car  lots.”  She  sums  up  her  phi¬ 
losophy  this  way:  “A  reporter 
should  expose  the  bad  and  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  good.  That’s  the 
way  I  was  brought  up.” 

The  Hollywood  version  of  a 
crime  reporter  depicts  a  hai-d- 
bitten  new-^man  who  socializes 
with  gangsters  and  gets  his  best 
stories  from  the  lips  of  a  dying 
mobster  who  has  just  been  ma¬ 
chine-gunned  by  his  rivals.  Miss 
Ottenberg’s  sources  are  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials. 

‘(iood  Guys’  Help 

“My  contacts  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  good  guys,”  she  says. 
“I  have  been  called  on  the  phone 
anonymously  and  given  informa¬ 
tion — good  information.  I’d  just 
as  soon  keep  it  that  way.” 


r 


In  her  spare  time.  Miss  Otten- 
berg  authored  a  book  called 
“The  Federal  Investigators” 
which  is  now  selling  briskly  in  a 
paperback  edition,  and  she  is  at 
work  on  another  book  about  the 
Cosa  Nostra.  The  Star  has  as¬ 
signed  her  to  cover  the  report 
of  the  Warren  Commission, 
which  is  due  out  in  September, 

As  president  of  the  Women’s 
Press  Club,  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  has  decided  on  two  ma¬ 
jor  aims  for  the  Club.  They  are : 
1)  to  assure  equal  access  to  the 
news  to  all  accredited  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  2)  to  provide 
newsworthy  events  open  to  cov¬ 
erage  by  all  correspondents.  She 
hopes  to  organize  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondents  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  local  press  groups 
to  coordinate  these  activities. 

Miss  Ottenberg  points  to  the 
positions  held  by  members  of 
the  club — columnists,  tv  com¬ 
mentators,  labor  writers,  politi¬ 
cal  analysts,  science  writers — as 
proof  that  woman’s  battle  for 
status  in  the  newspaper  world 
has  been  won.  She  says  that 
there  has  been  a  dramatic 
change  in  attitudes  towards 
women  reporters  since  the  war. 
She  feels  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  women  proved 
themselves  doing  men’s  jobs 
when  the  war  drained  the  staffs 
of  many  newspapers. 

As  the  “First  Lady”  of  Wash¬ 
ington  journalists.  Miss  Otten¬ 


berg  considers  herself  the  chief 
executive  of  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  not  a  crusader  for 
women’s  rights. 

“I’m  not  a  feminist,  I’m  a  re¬ 
porter,”  she  says. 

• 

Newspapermen  Fare 
Well  ill  N.H.  Primary 

Concord,  N.  H. 

A  newspaperman  and  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  fared  well 
in  New  Hampshire’s  primary. 
Sept.  8,  but  one  of  the  state’s 
newest  publishers  took  his  fourth 
major  political  defeat. 

John  Pillsbury,  one-time  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Manchester  Un¬ 
ion  Leader,  lepeated  his  per¬ 
formance  of  1962  and  won  the 
Republican  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  over  former  Gov.  Wesley 
Powell  of  Hampton  Falls,  now 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Hamp¬ 
ton  Union. 

In  his  latest  primary  battle, 
Mr.  Powell  had  claimed  the  sup¬ 
port  of  16  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  state,  including  his  own. 

The  present  newspaperman 
who  triumphed  in  the  latest  pri¬ 
mary  was  J.  Oliva  Huot,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Laconia 
Evening  Citizen,  who  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
prress  in  the  First  District.  In 
November,  he  will  oppose  the 
Republican  incumbent,  Louis  C. 
Wyman  of  Manchester,  who  de¬ 
feated  him  in  the  1962  election. 


London  Sun 
Succeeds 
The  Herald 

London 

The  Sun,  a  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  succeed  the  defunct 
Herald,  began  publication  Sept. 
14  in  the  same  plant  where  the 
Herald  was  published. 

The  Sun  proclaimed  its  politi¬ 
cal  independence,  whereas  the 
Herald  has  been  closely  allied 
with  the  Labor  Party.  However, 
Hugh  Cudlipp,  editorial  chief  of 
the  huge  International  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation,  owner  of  the 
Sun,  indicated  that  it  will  sup¬ 
port  the  Labor  Party  in  the 
coming  election. 

Editors  said  the  logo  of  the 
Sun  will  “float”  around  the 
front  page,  an  innovation  for 
London  newspapers.  The  paper 
carried  television  listings  which 
other  London  papers  do  not 
carry. 

Many  former  Herald  .staffers 
are  employed  on  the  Sun.  A 
great  many  feature  stories  filled 
the  inside  pages. 

The  first  press  run  was  3,500,- 
000  copies,  about  three  times  the 
Herald  circulation.  The  Sun  had 
24  pages,  twice  the  number  of 
the  Herald. 
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A  minimum 
of 
3 

PLATES 
a  minute 

by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 

The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.’  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  n  W  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

1 

I  *Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
I  Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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SYNDICATES 

Jules  Bergman  Does 
New  Science  Column 


A  knowledgeable  and  ingra¬ 
tiating  young  scientist-pilot- 
writer  is  beginning  an  authentic 
science  column  for  newspaper 
readers. 

The  column:  “Horizons.” 

The  columnist:  Jules  Berg¬ 
man,  ABC  News  science  editor. 

The  format:  Two  700-word 
columns  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor :  N  e  w  s  d  a  y 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Jules  Bergman  plans  to  cover 
all  areas  of  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  and  as  he  is  a  jet  pilot 
himself  and  has  spent  years 
with  the  astronauts  he  plans 
to  give  major  attention  to  space 
science. 

Stranger  'Ilian  Fiction 

“Science  fiction  is  dead  be¬ 
cause  today’s  science  non-fiction 
is  more  exciting  and  unbelieva¬ 
ble,”  asserted  Mr.  Bergman 
with  w’arm  conviction.  “My  view 
of  the  column  is  not  an  ivory 
tower  discussion  of  science  but 
an  on-the-spot  report  on  dis¬ 
coveries,  which  are  changing  the 
lives  of  human  beingfs  daily. 
The  column  will  portray  scien¬ 
tists  as  human  beings  with  hu¬ 
man  frailties.  It  will  try  to  tell 
the  story  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  ahead  of  breaking  news 
stories. 

“The  function  of  the  column, 
in  a  sense,  will  be  to  bring  the 
readers  into  the  inside  of  the 
decision-making  arena  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  government  and  show 
them  how  they  are  a  part  of 
developments  in  missiles,  space, 
medicine,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Bergman  said  science  and 
technology  are  so  integrated 


they  cannot  be  separated.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  importance  of  the 
field  is  indicated  by  the  fact  the 
federal  government  —  aside 
from  Defense  Department  ex¬ 
penditures  —  is  spending  16  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  (15  percent 
of  the  national  budget)  in  scien¬ 
tific  research. 

Jules  Berprman  is  a  familiar 
figure  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  see  him  on  television  spe¬ 
cials.  He  was  appointed  the  first 
fulltime  network  science  editor 
in  one  of  James  C.  Hagerty’s 
first  acts  as  ABC  News  chief  in 
January,  1961. 

Since  then  he  has  been  seen 
on  countless  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  such  special  projects  as  “60 
Hours  to  the  Moon,”  “How  Safe 
Is  Flying?”,  “The  Big  Bomber 
Battle”  and  “SST:  Billion  Dol¬ 
lar  Challenge”  (the  2,000-mile- 
an-hour  jet  transport).  One  of 
his  programs,  “Heart  Attack 
Detection,”  was  acclaimed  in 
medical  circles  and  repeated 
after  many  requests.  He  is  the 
reporter  on  “Issues  and  An¬ 
swers”  when  the  interview  pro¬ 
gram  has  a  guest  from  the 
world  of  science. 

He  is  young  and  handsome 
and  he  is  one  of  a  new  breed  of 
newsmen  who  grew  up  in  tele¬ 
vision.  Unlike  some  telecasters, 
however,  he  writes  his  own  ma¬ 
terial  and  he  is  qualified  to 
this  by  being  an  expert  on  space, 
rocketry,  oceanography,  astron¬ 
omy  and  medicine.  As  he  is  a 
trained  w'riter  who  know’s  how 
to  dramatize  intricate  subjects, 
the  step  over  to  newspapers  was 
a  natural  one. 

First  By  Telslar 

His  news  career  was  begfun 
in  1949  with  Time  magazine  and 


Current  events  interpreted  by  a 
famous  conservative  economic  analyst, 
essayist  and  best-selling  author  . . . 

DONALD  I.  ROGERS 

The  Breadwinner's  Journal 

Three-times-a-week  analysis  of  500  to  700  words,  by 
the  dean  of  New  York  financial  editors.  A  pene¬ 
trating  look  at  politico-economic  developments  from 
a  conservative  viewpoint. 

For  information,  contact 

INDEPENDENT  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

P.O.  Box  194,  Bayslde,  N.Y.  1 1361 


Jutes  Bergman 

he  moved  to  CBS  News  after  a 
few  months.  He  was  the  first 
American  to  have  his  voice  and 
picture  transmitted  to  Europe 
by  Telstar.  He  was  named  one 
of  the  10  outstanding  men  of 
1962  by  the  U.  S.  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

For  dramatic  purposes  and  to 
gain  insight  into  his  story,  Jules 
Bergman  frequently  acts  out  an 
assignment.  To  demonstrate  how 
the  Air  Force  rescue  teams 
would  pick  up  Wally  Schirra  in 
the  Atlantic  recovery  zone,  he 
set  himself  adrift  on  a  raft. 
Only  after  being  “rescued”  for 
the  viewing  public  did  he  reveal 
he  had  been  severely  stung  by  a 
giant  jellyfish. 

When  he  first  covered  the 
seven  Mercury  astronauts,  he 
went  through  NASA’s  actual 
qualification  tests,  including 
weightlessness,  centrifuge  rides 
pulling  up  to  five  “Gs,”  and 
searing  temperatures. 

While  covering  Scott  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  space  flight  at  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral,  he  had  doctors  place 
him  in  a  harness,  with  medical 
sensors  attached,  exactly  like 
the  astronaut’s.  The  instruments 
showed  he  was  under  as  much 
stress  during  his  12  hours  on 
television  as  Carpenter  was  in 
space. 

Papers  More  Direct 

“I  can  speak  more  directly 
in  writing  for  newspapers  and 
can  give  a  point  of  view,  which 
is  impossible  on  television,”  said 
Mr.  Bergman. 

He’s  a  native  of  New  York 
City  and  was  educated  at  City 
College  of  New  York,  Indiana 
University  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1960,  he  completed 
a  Sloane-Rockefeller  Advanced 
Science  Writing  Fellowship  at 
Columbia’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

He  is  the  author  of  “90  Sec¬ 
onds  to  Space:  The  Story  of  the 
X-15”  and  “Anyone  Can  Fly.” 
His  articles  on  science  have  ap¬ 


peared  in  the  New  Yo  k  Timet, 
Esquire,  Reader^s  Dneat  and 
Science  World.  He  is  .  member 
of  the  National  Asso  ation  of 
Science  Writers,  the  .  -roSpace 
Writers  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Astronautke 
and  Aeronautics  and  the  ()ve^ 
seas  Press  Club. 

Jules  Bergman  and  lis  wife, 
Joanne,  and  their  three  children 
live  at  Pomona,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Bergman  is  a  pilot  and  has 
taken  astronauts  for  rides  in 
140-mile-per-hour  rented  li^t 
planes.  Their  eight-year-old  son, 
David,  covered  “ Al  omsville, 
USA,”  a  children’s  exhibitka 
at  the  Science  Building  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  for 
ABC  because  adults  arc  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  show, 

*  *  « 

Boy<l  Leuis  Speaks 
To  His  War  Buddies 

The  ideological  struggle  now 
taking  place  for  man’s  think¬ 
ing  is  just  as  much  war  as  that 
waged  on  the  battlefields  of 
World  War  II,  a  newspaper 
correspondent  in  that  war  re¬ 
minded  his  wartime  buddies 
meeting  in  New  York. 

“It’s  a  different  kind  of  fight¬ 
ing  —  it  is  more  subtle  than 
the  one  with  bullets  and  shells," 
Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  told  members  of  the 
104th  (Timberwolf)  Division, 
“but  it  is  no  less  a  war  than  the 
one  we  took  part  in  20  years 
ago.” 

Mr.  Lewis  was  principal 
speaker  at  a  special  annual  re¬ 
union  of  the  Timberwolf  Divi¬ 
sion  which  marked  the  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  landing  in 
France. 

A  United  Press  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  in  World  War  II,  he 
participated  in  so  much  of  the 
division’s  action  he  was  adopted 
by  the  men  as  an  honorary  Tim¬ 
berwolf. 

“We  must  not  set  up  a  Berlin 
Wall  in  our  minds,”  he  said.  “In 
this  struggle  for  men’s  minds  we 
must  keep  an  open  mind  and 
examine  all  sides  of  the  issues 
put  forth  by  commentators  and 
columnists,  who  are  the  ‘war 
correspondents’  in  the  battle  for 
men’s  minds.” 


Boyd  Lewis  (left)  and  Maj.-Sa*- 
Terry  Allen. 
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H(  mespim  Colimmist 
Int  pires,  Encourages 


Thouronds  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  acn  ~s  Canada  are  inspired 
and  encouraged  and  advised  by 
Phyllis  Mitchell  of  Strathroy, 
Ont.,  in  Jier  syndicated  column, 
“Your  l;ife  and  Mine.” 

Phyll.o  Mitchell  was  born  in 
Sarnia.  »tnt.,  but  has  lived  most 
of  her  life  in  Strathroy,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  5,200  population  45 
miles  from  the  international 
border.  She  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Her  column  originated  in  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  in 
1956  and  now  appears  daily  in 
that  newspaper  and  is  published 
regularly  in  56  weekly  news¬ 
papers  throughout  Canada 
(Province  of  Saskatchewan,  33; 
Manitoba,  8;  Ontario,  8;  Al¬ 
berta,  5;  British  Columbia,  2). 

All  Faiths 

.\lthough  “Your  Life  and 
Mine”  has  a  strong  religious 
emphasis,  it  is  undenominational 
and  has  regular  readers  among 
those  of  all  faiths.  Miss  Mitchell, 
who  is  a  Protestant,  prefers  to 
call  it  inspirational  rather  than 
religious.  Originally  intended  for 
women,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  material  has  appeal  for 
men  as  w'ell,  and  every  age 
group  from  18  to  80  plus  is  rep¬ 
resented  among  those  who  write 
expressing  approval.  The  column 
does  not  solicit  letters,  but  de¬ 
spite  this  there  is  a  large  volume 
of  correspondence  which  Miss 
Mitchell  answers  personally. 

Magazine  articles  also  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work  of  this 
writer,  and  since  1956  she  has 
sold  more  than  300  full-length 
features  to  Canadian  and  Amer¬ 
ican  publications  in  addition  to 
numerous  short  pieces  and  more 
than  2,100  daily  columns.  At 
one  time  she  was  district  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
covering  straight  news. 

C.ivic  Work 

One  of  Phyllis  Mitchell’s  in¬ 
terests  is  the  work  of  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
of  Canada  and  on  its  behalf  she 
has  visited  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  or¬ 
ganize  fund-raising  campaigns 
and  to  locate  sufferers  of  the 
disease.  She  is  also  associated 
with  a  number  of  groups  whose 
purpose  is  to  rehabilitate  per¬ 
sons  with  emotional  and  spirit¬ 
ual  problems. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Phyllis  Mitchell 


Miss  Mitchell  is  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club,  and  early  in  1964  resigned 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Strathroy  and  District  Chamber 
of  Commerce  after  20  years 
voluntary  service  in  that  ca- 
liacity. 

“It  is  from  experience  of  my¬ 
self  and  experiences  of  my 
friends  and  not  from  bookish 
theories  that  I  write,”  explained 
Miss  Mitchell  with  a  warm 
smile.  She  believes  in  hard  work, 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  set  goal, 
faith  in  God. 

“I  can  think  of  two  cases  off¬ 
hand  when  my  philosophy  has 
helped  me  overcome  personal 
trials,”  she  said.  She  explained 
she  was  once  threatened  with 
blindness  and  also  had  to  over¬ 
come  a  nervous  nature.  Since 
she  was  16,  she  has  been  pouring 
her  homespun  philo.sophies  into 
her  writings. 

Ijkcs  People 

“I  like  people,”  she  said  in 
a  recent  interview.  “I  love 
people.  I’m  never  happier  than 
when  I  am  with  people.  But  if 
I  have  a  problem  it  is  isolating 
myself  from  people  long  enough 
to  get  my  work  done.  A  writer 
must  have  enough  time  alone  to 
develop  ideas.  But  you  can’t 
build  a  wall  separating  yourself 
from  people  or  you  would  have 
nothing  to  write  about.  I’m  a 
great  believer  in  positive  think¬ 
ing — but  only  if  it  is  centered 
on  the  Christian  gospel.” 

Some  column  subjects  suggest 
her  work:  “Faith  Powerful  Ally 
In  Fighting  Alcohol,”  “Cast 
Out  All  Superstitions,”  “God 
Cares  For  Each  One,”  “Clear 
The  Way  For  Power,”  “No 
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Second-Hand  Material,”  “It  Is  I 
Important  To  Forgive  Self,” 
“Positive  Thinking  Can  Work 
Wonders,”  “How  To  Have  Cour¬ 
age  In  A  Crisis,”  “Learn  To  j 
Forget  Unhappiness.” 

Miss  Mitchell  is  frequently  re¬ 
quested  to  speak  at  meetings, 
but  she  has  to  keep  acceptances 
at  a  minimum  because  of  the 
volume  of  her  work. 

Many  requests  go  to  her  for 
a  new  booklet,  “Practical  Steps 
to  Solving  Problems,”  and  about  i 
one-fourth  of  them  are  from 
men. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

World  Fair  Has 
^Steve  Canyon 
Day^  for  Caniff 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair 
observed  “Steve  Canyon  Day” ! 
Sept.  15  with  several  programs 
honoring  the  comic  strip’s  car¬ 
toonist,  Milton  Caniff. 

A  glider  train  carried  Mr. 
Caniff  and  guests  and  Air  Force  i 
officials  and  an  Air  Force  band  | 
around  the  grounds  of  the  | 
World’s  Fair  for  the  several  [ 
events. 

Mr.  Caniff  was  given  the 
Fair’s  Silver  Medallion  for  his 
contribution  to  the  Fair  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  RCA  Color 
Center.  The  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  and  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  honored  Mr. 
Caniff  in  the  Cavalcade  of 
American  Comics  exhibition  in 
the  Better  Living  Center  lobby. 
The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  gave  him  its  first  “Golden 
Scroll  Award”  reading  in  part: 
“Through  his  creation,  ‘Steve 
Canyon,’  he  has  brought  enter¬ 
tainment  to  countless  millions  of 
readers,  through  his  skill  he  has  | 
raised  the  art  of  the  cartoon  to  i 
its  highest  level  and  by  his  self¬ 
less  devotion  and  example  he 
has  brought  inspiration  and  new 
honor  to  cartoonists  every¬ 
where.” 

After  a  luncheon  at  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Living  Center,  the  group 
went  to  Space  Park,  where  the 
Air  Force  honored  Mr.  Caniff 
for  his  contribution  to  it. 

*  *  * 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  columnist,  was  “fall 
guy”  at  the  Circus  Saints  and 
Sinners,  Ed  Wynn  Tent,  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

*  «  « 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  “Worry 
Clinic”  columnist  for  the  Hop¬ 
kins  Syndicate,  was  called,  for 
the  third  time,  to  Cleveland  to 
appear  with  Hollywood  stars  on 
the  Mike  Douglas  television  net¬ 
work  show  as  a  psychological 
authority. 
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Honolulu  Couple  Aid 


Teenagers 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Teenapers  of  the  Mainland 
United  States  now  are  to  pet 
authoritative  and  amusinp  ad¬ 
vice  from  a  husband-wife  team 
of  writers  in  the  islands-state 
of  Hawaii. 

The  column:  “Date-line.” 

The  columnists:  Ele  and  Walt 
Dulaney. 

The  format:  Six  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  Oct.  15. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

With  .straipht  talk  and  a  keen 
focus  on  problems  of  friendship, 
datinp,  love,  family,  school  and 
work,  Ele  Dulaney,  a  repistered 
nurse,  and  her  husband,  Walt 
Dulaney,  who  was  a  social  work¬ 
er,  help  younp  persons  under¬ 
stand  and  overcome  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Experienced  Counselors 

A  younp  married  couple,  with 
inter-racial  and  island-mainland 
backprounds,  the  writers  have 
had  much  experience  workinp 
and  counselinp  with  younp  peo¬ 
ple. 

Ele  (Eleanor  Taura)  Dulaney, 
23,  is  of  Japanese  ancestry  and 
was  bom  and  raised  on  Maui. 
She  is  a  1960  honor  praduate  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  a 
repistered  nurse.  For  three 
years,  she  serY’ed  as  volunteer 
club  advisor  and  paid  staff 
supervisor  of  the  Nuuanu 
Y.M.C.A. 

Walt  Dulaney,  27,  is  of  Irish- 
Scottish-Enplish- American  In¬ 
dian  (Shawnee)  ancestry  and 
has  lived  in  Ohio,  Florida  and 
California.  He  is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  praduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California.  He 
was  on  the  Nuuana  Y.M.C..\. 
staff  for  five  years  and  his  pro¬ 
pram  there  prew  from  three 
clubs  with  40  members  to  36 
clubs  with  480  members.  He  has 
assisted  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tions,  schools  and  churches  as 
an  advisor  on  the  problems  of 
youth. 

Sample  .Subj«?els 

Some  sample  subjects  of 
“Date-line”  columns  pive  an 
inklinp  of  their  content  and 
temper : 

“To  Be  A  Pest  Guest,  Just 
Sit  and  Rest,”  “That  Non-Stop 
Hop  Is  Likely  To  Flop,”  “You 
Can  Survive  the  Awkward  Ape,” 
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“  ‘Ape  Slurs’  Rate  Hiph  As 
Peeves,”  “You  Can’t  Fipht  It? 
Baloney!!!”,  “Words  In  a  Whirl 
Sound  Like  A  Girl,”  “A  Girl’s 
Worst  Enemy  Is  Her  Band  Uni¬ 
form,”  “Collepe  Is  Fine  For 
Some  People,”  “If  Your  Pants 
Go  Rip,  Keep  Calm,  Don’t  Flip,” 
“What’s  Your  Date  and  Mar- 
riape  Timetable?”  “Those  Girls 
Who  Tease  Are  Worse  Than 
Fleas,”  “Female  Anper  Is 
Hurled  .4t  This  ‘Man’s  World!’  ” 

Perhaps  the  most  practical 
and  popular  subject  is  “To 
Prove  Jobs  Exist,  Send  For  A. 
Free  List.”  In  this  propram, 
which  can  be  duplicated  by  any 
newspaper  usinp  the  column,  the 
columnists  sent  letters  to  more 
than  350  employers  in  Hawaii 
and  made  320  telephone  calls 
to  others  and  pot  39  firms  to 
list  openinps  for  teenapers,  1,- 
351  of  whom  requested  summer 
jobs.  Mimeopraphed  copies  of 
“Date-line  Job  Leads”  were  pro¬ 
vided,  alonp  with  mimeopraphed 
instructions  to  teenapers  mak- 
inp  job  applications  for  their 
dress  and  deportment. 

Other  mimeopraphed  folders 
provide  pame  and  refreshments 
suppestions  for  many  kinds  of 
parties  for  younp  people. 

Honolulu  Success 

Ele  and  Walt  bepan  their  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii) 
Advertiser  and  here  is  the  testi¬ 
monial  of  that  newspaper’s  man- 
apinp  editor.  Buck  Buchwach: 

“After  only  two  years,  their 
column  is  the  hottest  mail 
drawer  in  our  paper. 

“The  Dulaneys  know  younp 
people,  know  how  they  think, 
how  they  talk,  and  how  to  reach 
them.  Their  column  on  how  a 
boy  kisses  a  pirl  —  written  by 
numbers,  so  the  boy  can  keep 
his  nose  out  of  the  way,  not 
break  the  pirl  in  two  throuph 
clumsiness — was  about  as  much 
of  a  smash  column  as  we’ve  ever 
run.  Amonp  its  warmest  ap- 
plauders  were  hundreds  of  par¬ 
ents,  incidentally. 

“The  column  has  style.  It’s 
efferY’escent  but  not  cloyinp.  It’s 
pot  personality  and  has  built 
Advertiser  readership  solidly. 
The  combination  of  Ele’s  exotic 
look  and  scrubbed  outlook  and 
Walt’s  straipht-from-the-shoul- 
der  but  never  coarse  approach 
has  resulted  in  a  first-rate  prod¬ 
uct  with  first-rate  acceptance. 


Ele  end  Welt  Duleney 


“Uniquely,  it  offers  both  male 
and  female  viewpoints  in  a  sin- 
pie  column  devoted  to  the  13-to- 
30  catepory.  But  it  attracts  older 
readers,  too.  One  month,  more 
than  1,500  persons  wrote  in  for 
a  special  newsletter  distributed 
by  the  columnists.  When  you 
consider  our  circulation  is  62,- 
000  daily,  that’s  a  fantastic  im¬ 
pact. 

“The  bip  surprise:  one-third 
of  all  letters  comes  from  over 
30s,  applaudinp  the  column  for 
its  wholesomene.ss,  its  down-to- 
earth-directness,  and  its  non- 
preachinp.  The  Dulaneys  have 
excellent  rapport  with  young, 
and  fine  response  from  adults.” 

The  mayor  of  Honolulu  has 
appointed  the  couple  to  the 
Commission  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

*  *  * 

M  AY  OF  LOVE 

“The  American  Way  of  Love” 
is  the  title  of  a  series  of  12 
articles  pivinp  a  dignified  and 
revealing  analysis  by  a  leading 
writer  on  social  problems,  How¬ 
ard  Whitman.  The  series  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  which  has 
handled  a  number  of  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Whitman  in  the 
past. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  series, 
readers  will  be  offered  by  the 
participating  newspapers  a  50c 
lx)oklet  reprinting  the  12  install¬ 
ments  in  48  pages. 


FLEA  MARKET  SHOPPERS  — 
Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
(left)  while  searching  through  the 
Flea  Market  in  Paris  (for  a  new 
feature?)  was  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  when  he  met  a  former  as¬ 
sociate.  Irwin  Bresslauer,  now  with 
General  Features  Corporation. 
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Three  New  Omic  | 
Panels  Planned 

I 

As  Brightene 's 

Three  new  one-columi  .  artoon 

l)anels  to  l)e  u.sed  by  ne\  spapers  ' 
as  “briphteners”  for  alr.iost  any 
liape  are  being  distril  ited  by 
the  Los  .\npeles  Time  Syndi¬ 
cate.  They  are:  | 

1)  “Footnotes,”  an  offbeat,  ■ 
original  idea  with  an  anusual 
point  of  view  to  be  used  at  the  ' 
bottom  of  any  column.  It’s  by  ■ 
Courtney  Dunkel,  editorial  page 
cartoonist,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

2)  “Record  Box,”  by  .Andrea  I 
Bre.sciani,  newspaiier  and  maga¬ 
zine  illustrator,  uses  an  illus-  : 
trative  drawing  technique  to 
answer  a  ijuestion  iio.sed  the  day 
before. 

3)  “Today”  is  headed  not  by 
that  word  but  by  each  day’s 
date.  It  takes  an  irreverent  jab 
at  a  famous  moment  in  history. 
It’s  the  work  of  Dave  Eastman, 
syndicated  newspa))er  artist. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ellis  Is  Easlorii 
Sales  Manager 

Harry'  Ellis  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  sales  manager 
of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  it  was  announced  by  Harold  ; 
H.  Anderson,  syndicate  presi-  \ 
dent. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  been  a  sales  : 
representative  for  Publishers  ! 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  the 
former  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  for  the  last  five 
years.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  sales  : 
manager  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Division,  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Company. 

“Harry'  Ellis’  new  title  re-  ■ 
fleets  the  continued  e.xpansion  of 
the  syndicate’s  sales  and  serv¬ 
ices  since  we  were  joined  by  the  j 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn-  , 
dicate  in  January  of  1963,”  Mr. 
Anderson  said  in  announcing  the 
appointment. 

Everett  Walker  remains  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Division,  Publishers 
Newspapers  Syndicate,  and  John  ; 
Dema  business  manager.  ' 

*  ♦  ♦ 

THOSE  JOHNSON  M’OME.N 

A  lively  three-part  series  on 
the  First  Lady  and  her  two 
energetic  daughters,  Lynda  and 
Luci,  by  Gordon  Langley  Hall, 
who  has  written  a  book  about 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  for  Fall 
publication,  is  ready'  for  news- 
jiapers. 

The  series  on  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  daughters  is  distributed  by 
the  Gordon  Langley  Hall  News 
Service  &  Syndicate. 
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V  ^  PUBLISHERS 


Considering 
Demographic  Check 


Verification  by  auditinj?  meth¬ 
ods  ai.  1  report  on  demographic 
and  oti.er  audience  data  collected 
by  mi  inl)ers  is  a  possible  new 
functii  11  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  ABC’s  presi¬ 
dent  anil  manapinjr  director,  told 
memlx  i  s  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting:  this  week  that  the 
path  would  probably  l)e  cleared 
for  such  action  at  the  ABC 
“Golden  Anniversary”  meeting: 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  Oct.  21-22.  Action  is  con- 
ting:ent  on  passag:e  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  ABC  charter  that 
was  approved  by  ABC  directors 
meeting:  in  Chicag:o  Sept.  2-4. 

.No  Keseurch  Plan.s 

Rut  .Mr.  Wolcott  said  that 
what  newspaper  publishers 
would  g:et  from  efforts  to 
broaden  ABC  services  depended 
upon  what  they  ask  and  work  for 
beg:inning:  at  the  open  forum  of 
the  newspaper  division  in  New 
York  Oct.  21. 

As  of  now,  he  said,  ABC  has 
no  plans  for  g:etting:  into  detailed 
research  or  market  analysis, 
althoug:h  the  field  is  being: 
explored. 

“Our  business  is  primarily  one 
of  verification  and  development 
of  standards,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Wolcott’s  detailed  report 
on  future  ABC  plans  assumed 
significance  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  Mr.  Wolcott  said  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  asked 
by  a  jiublisher  association  to 
answer  a  specific  request  for  re¬ 
search  service. 

(2)  A  i)lan  for  a  group  survey 
of  New  York  State  daily  news¬ 
papers  using  the  .standardized 
research  formula  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  fell  through  last 
month. 

Ed  Hynes,  president  of  Trend- 
ex,  Inc.,  .set  to  make  the  study 
on  a  group  basis  for  $900  instead 
of  the  regular  $1,300  charge, 
said  that  one  cause  for  not  going 
through  with  the  studies  was 
that  the  newspaper  publishers 
expected  ABC  would  do  it. 

Datacom  Systems  Corporation, 
New  York,  which  charges  $450 
or  $500  depending  upon  the 
scope  of  the  study,  is  also 
making  AANR  standardized 
newspaper  audience  surveys. 

Trendex  is  currently  conduct¬ 
ing  four  such  surveys,  accord¬ 
ing  to  .Mr.  Hynes.  Datacom  has 
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six  in  the  field,  Norman  Weil, 
president,  .said  this  week. 

‘Other  Data' 

ABC’s  move  to  broaden  its 
services  to  members  is  tied  up 
with  the  j)ropo.sed  addition  of 
the  words  “other  data”  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Bureau  as 
stated  in  its  charter.  It  is  pro- 
l)osed  that  a  section  of  the 
charter  be  amended  to  read: 

“The  objectives  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  shall  be 
to  issue  standardized  statements 
of  circulation  data  or  other  data 
leported  by  a  member;  to  verify 
the  figures  showm  in  the.se  .state¬ 
ments  by  auditors’  examination 
of  any  and  all  figures  considered 
by  the  Bureau  to  be  necessary; 
and  to  disseminate  data  for  the 
benefit  of  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  facts  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  industry. 

“Each  member’s  statement 
and  each  Audit  Report  issued 
by  the  Bureau  shall  embrace 
figures  and  facts  bearing  on  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  circulation  data  or  other  data 
reported.  The  figures  in  the 
Audit  Report  shall  be  those  veri¬ 
fied  by  Bureau  auditors.  Facts, 
without  opinion,  to  l)e  repoi’ted.” 

Publisher’s  Request 

Mr.  Wolcott  opened  his  ABC 
report  by  telling  of  letters  from 
Matthew  F.  Carney  Jr.,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coming  (N.  Y.) 
Leader  and  Melvin  Street,  the 
association’s  general  manager. 
Mr.  Carney  strongly  advocated 
that,  if  there  is  a  need  for  quali¬ 
tative  newspaper  research,  the 
logical  organization  to  provide 
such  information  would  be  ABC. 

“Mr.  Street  inquired  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  ABC  to  broaden  its 
scope  to  include  qualitative  mar¬ 
keting  analysis  as  part  of  its 
work,”  Mr.  Wolcott  continued. 

“This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Bureau  has  been  asked 
to  consider  the  possibility  of 
broadening  its  ser\'ices  beyond 
reporting  and  verification  of 
paid  circulation.  Requests  have 
been  received  along  this  line 
from  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  from  time  to  time.  How¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  was 
the  first  time  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  an  inquiry  from  a 
publisher  association.” 

Mr.  Wolcott  told  of  a  meeting 
for  September  19,  1964 


of  the  ABC  policy  committee 
(held  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New 
York,  Aug.  13)  with  John  Hesse, 
of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  and 
Binding,  and  John  Mauro,  of 
The  Branham  Co.,  who  described 
the  “Standardized  Survey  of 
Newspaper  Audience”  developed 
by  AANR. 

Mr.  .Mauro  was  chairman  of 
the  AANR  research  committee 
when  the  jilan  was  first  devised. 
After  .serving  four  years,  he  will 
shortly  be  succeeded  by  Warren 
E.  Bragg,  marketing  manager 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  Inc.  John  C.  David¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  this  same  firm,  is  the  new 
jiresident  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  AANR. 

Following  the  closed  door 
Harvard  Club  meeting,  IMr. 
Hesse  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wolcott  that  stated  in  jiart: 

“I  think  the  work  that  you 
and  your  a.s.sociates  in  AANR 
have  done  in  this  area  of  stand¬ 
ardized  surveys  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  industry.  And,  I  think  it 
important  that  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  making  work 
of  the  ABC  more  valuable  to  our 
))ublisher  members  as  well  as  to 
our  advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  members  understand 
what  is  l)eing  done  and  appraise 
carefully  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  i)lace  for  ABC  to  make  a 
contribution.” 

Meet  with  .\RF 

The  ABC  policy  committee  on 
the  .same  day  also  met  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott  said.  They  were  invited,  he 
said,  “to  give  us  their  views 
regarding  the  possibility  of  ABC 
making  a  contribution  to  the 
industry  in  the  audience  mea.s- 
urement  field.” 

“This  exploration  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  been  under  way  now 
for  some  time,”  Mr.  Wolcott  said. 
“I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  our 
newspaper  members  especially, 
and  can  prove  to  be  valuable  to 
all  concerned.” 

Alcuin  W.  Lehman,  president 
of  the  ARF,  and  Charles  Ray¬ 
mond,  technical  director,  were 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  ARF 
directors  this  week  and  were 
unavailable  for  comment  regard¬ 
ing  ABC’s  exploration. 

The  AANR  has  never  asked 
the  ARF  to  appraise  the  meth¬ 
odology  followed  in  making  its 
standardized  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  surveys. 

William  R.  Farrell,  director 
of  marketing  Monsanto  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company,  is  chairman  of  the 
ABC  policy  committee,  which 
reported  to  the  ABC  board  fol¬ 
lowing  these  meetings.  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  this  and  other 
reports  that  the  ABC  approved 


the  proposed  charter  changes. 
In  a  release  Sept.  11  announcing 
approval  by  the  directors  Ken¬ 
neth  Laird,  president  of  Tatham- 
Laird,  Chicago,  and  chairman 
of  the  ABC  board,  stated  the 
action  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Audit  Bureau’s  responsibility  to 
the  industi’y.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  ])resent  charter  does 
7iot  permit  the  organization  to 
give  consideration  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  extension  of  its  services, 
beyond  the  reporting  and  audit¬ 
ing  of  circulation. 

No  Specific  Proposals 

“The  amended  charter  would 
permit  this,”  he  said. 

But  in  his  talk  to  the  New 
York  State  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  President  Wolcott  de¬ 
clared  : 

“No  specific  proposals  have 
lieen  made  pertaining  to  any 
change  in  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  which  might  result  if  the 
charter  is  amended  as  jiroposed. 

“In  recommending  the  charter 
revisions,  the  Policy  Committee 
expressed  concern  over  the  fact 
that  ABC  data  are  not  being 
used  as  much  in  media  decisions 
as  they  were;  that  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  i)art  of  the  diet  of  the  big 
new  computers;  and  that  the 
ABC  is  being  criticized  as  not 
liaving  kept  up  with  the 
changing  world  of  media  evalu¬ 
ation. 

“The  Policy  Committee  and 
the  Board  as  a  whole  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  question  of  how  to 
make  the  ABC  more  modern  and 
more  useful  to  its  members.” 

Officers  Elected 

Mr.  Wolcott’s  report  was  a 
highlight  of  a  lively  session  held 
at  Stadium  View  Inn  in  Queens, 
L.  L,  at  which  New  Y’ork  Sena¬ 
torial  candidates  Kenneth  Keat¬ 
ing  and  Robert  Kennedy  spoke; 
Roger  C.  Coryell,  Albany  Times- 
Union,  told  how  the  state  pub¬ 
lishers  were  cooperating  to  sell 
newspaper  advertising;  and  a 
review  of  activities  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  was 
made  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Editor  & 
Pi’BLISHER. 

Kc'ssler  Elected 

William  M.  Kessler,  general 
manager  of  the  Gloveritville 
Leader-Herald,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  succeeding  Edwin  S. 
Underhill,  3rd,  co-publisher  of 
the  Corning  Leader.  Lyndon  R. 
Boyd,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Ottaway  Newspapers- Radio 
Inc.,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
and  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  general 
manager  of  the  Newburgh  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  secretary-treasurer. 
W.  Melvin  Street  continues  as 
general  manager,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Syracuse. 
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Street  Wading, 
Lantern  Light 
In  Dorans  Wake 


By  Charles  StalTord 
Tampa  Correspondent.  AP 


The  day  after  Labor  Day  be- 
ffan  peacefully  enough.  I  drove 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  cover  a 
meeting  of  the  Florida  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  Commission. 

I  called  Miami  to  dictate  a 
story  about  11:30  a.m.  aware 
that  Hurricane  Dora  was  off  the 
East  Coast.  I  jokingly  asked 
News  Editor  Reid  Miller  if  he 
wanted  me  to  head  east. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “your  wife  has 
your  bags  packed.  Let  us  know 
when  you  reach  Cocoa  Beach.” 

I  paused  in  Tampa  to  eat  a 
sandwich,  kiss  my  wife,  and  rent 
a  car.  Halfway  to  Orlando,  I 
realized  my  mistake.  I  had  let 
Hertz  put  me  in  the  driver’s  seat 
of  a  convertible. 

With  Cape  Kennedy  corre¬ 
spondent  Howard  Benedict  in 
Poland  for  an  international 


almost  parallel  to  the  ground. 
My  raincoat  turned  it  with  all 
the  effectiveness  of  a  sponge. 
Huge  old  oak  trees  had  fallen 
and  blocked  streets.  An  electrical 
wire  would  suddenly  spark  and 
flame,  and  then  fall. 


Time  lo  Tipluc 
It  was  a  time  to  walk  care¬ 


under  such  circumstances,  and 
it  was  a  revelation.  Valentine 
hooked  up  the  transmitter  to  the 
motel  telephone,  blacked  out  the 
bathroom  window’  with  black  oil 
cloth,  set  up  his  enlarger  on  a 
baggage  rack  in  the  bathtub, 
put  water  in  the  tub  to  wash  his 
prints,  and  put  his  pans  of  de¬ 
veloper  and  fixer  on  the  back  of 


rived  and  correspondei  Fred 
MacFeely  had  the  situat  m  well 
in  hand.  The  desk  in  Miami 
wanted  a  story  on  the  c  ’ect  of 
the  hurricane  on  St.  Aug  stine’s 
restoration  and  quadricei  .nnial 
plans,  so  I  headed  back  to  the 
400-year  old  city. 

photographer  Jim  Kei  m  and 
I  worked  the  story  next  n  rning, 
I  had  said  goodbye  to  hi. a,  and 
was  checking  out  of  tlu  motel, 
bound  for  Tampa,  when  he  came 
rushing  in. 

“They  want  us  in  J<.okson- 
ville,”  said  Kerlin.  “President 
John.son  is  coming  in.” 

“You’re  kidding,”  I  said. 

President  Johnson  took  off 
from  Washington  for  Jackson¬ 
ville  at  12:30  p.m.,  and  I  took 
off  in  my  leaky  convertible  from 
St.  Augustine.  Among  the  White 
House  press,  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  press — all  immaculate  in 
white  shirts,  ties,  and  coats — I 
stood  out  at  the  Jacksonville 
Naval  Air  Station  in  a  loud 
sports  shirt  and  salt-crusted 
trousers. 

My  wife  still  hasn’t  gotten 
over  the  shame  of  it. 

At  11:45  p.m.,  I  punched  my 
St.  Augustine  story  on  the  inter- 
bureau  wire  to  Miami  and 


PRESIDENT — Presidential  Assistant  Edward  McDermott  (center),  armed 
with  the  latest  copy  of  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union,  briefs 
President  Johnson  on  arrival  at  Jacksonville  to  view  storm  damage.  Lew 
Bush,  Times-Union  photographer,  is  behind  President's  right  shoulder; 
UPl's  Gary  Haynes  is  at  far  right  behind  Admiral  Robert  Goldwaite, 
commander  of  Fleet  Air  Jacksonville. 


space  conference,  his  wife,  Joy, 
had  taken  over  the  duty  of 
buttoning  up  the  Cocoa  Beach 
bureau.  Through  the  early  eve¬ 
ning,  while  I  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  by  telephone  on  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  preparations  for  the  big 
blow,  employes  of  the  Cape 
Colony  Motel  were  encasing  the 
office  in  a  plj’wood  cocoon. 

Skips  Capt^ 

Photo  Editor  Jim  Laxson  and 
photographer  Horace  Cort,  both 
from  Atlanta,  Joy  Benedict  and 
I  w’aited  through  the  night  for 
the  big  blow  that  didn’t  come. 
There  was  rain,  but  Dora  merely 
brushed  the  cape. 

Shortly  before  noon,  Laxson, 
Cort  and  I  headed  north. 

From  about  midnight  Tuesday 
until  early  Friday,  the  sun  didn’t 
shine,  I  felt  like  that  sad  little 
character  in  “L’il  Abner”  who 
goes  on  forever  under  a  dark 
cloud. 

My  rented  convertible  leaked. 
It  also  burned  gasoline  and  there 
weren’t  any  gasoline  stations 
selling  gasoline — a  fact  of  life 
in  a  hurricane.  I  coasted  into  a 
gas  station  in  Daytona  Beach — 
surely  the  only  gas  station  in 
miles  pumping  gas — on  fumes 
and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

In  mid-aftemoon,  I  eased 
through  hubcap-deep  water  into 
downtown  St.  Augustine,  parked 
in  one  of  the  few  parking  spaces 
on  King  Street  that  wasn’t  sub¬ 
merged,  sneered  at  the  parking 
meter,  and ‘began  wading. 

The  wind  was  the  kind  you 
have  to  lean  into.  The  rain  was 
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fully,  and  I  tiptoed. 

At  Monson’s  Motor  Lodge, 
whose  swimming  pool  will  be 
forever  a  landmark  of  the  1964 
racial  crisis,  w’ater  lapped  at  the 
door  and  waves  roll^  over  the 
ha>'\vay  wall  and  across  the 
street.  AP  regional  membership 
executiv’e  Bob  Sundy,  who  had 
l)een  doing  newsman  duty  in  St. 
.Augustine,  wasn’t  there.  He  had 
a  room,  hut  no  one  had  seen  him. 

I  waded  back  to  Cardova 
Street,  where  Red  Cross  and 
Civil  Defense  headquarters  were 
located,  and  got  a  fill-in  from 
disaster  officials  on  the  situation. 
I  called  the  Miami  office  from  a 
pay  station  in  the  Post  Office, 
and  saw  my  only  casualty — a 
dead  pigeon  laying  among  the 
debris  on  the  Post  Office  steps. 

The  Miami  office  told  me 
Sundy  had  moved  to  another 
motel  while  the  photo  staffers 
were  in  Room  4  at  the  Caravan. 
I  walked  into  Room  4  as  two 
.strangers  started  out.  “Sorry,” 
I  said,  “I  thought  there  were 
some  AP  people  in  here.” 

“That’s  us,”  said  Perry  Ay- 
cock,  a  North  Carolina  photog¬ 
rapher  whom  I  had  never  met. 
With  him  was  Joe  Higon  from 
Miami.  They  were  just  heading 
north. 

Newsphoto  Editor  Hal  Valen¬ 
tine  from  Miami  had  already 
moved  into  their  room.  I  took 
the  other  bed.  No  one  bothered 
to  go  through  the  formalities  of 
checking  in  or  out,  we  just 
played  musical  beds. 

I  had  never  witnessed  the 
work  of  an  AP  photographer 


the  toilet. 

It’s  amazing  how  an  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  can  ruin  an  AP  news¬ 
mans’  regularity. 

For  five  hours,  we  had  no 
l)ower.  A  local  man  staying  with 
his  wife  in  the  room  next  door 
loaned  us  a  lantern  to  go  with 
the  candle  the  motel  had  pro¬ 
vided.  He  also  gave  Valentine 
and  me  a  ham  sandwich  each, 
the  only  thing  we  had  had  to  eat 
since  Ineakfast. 

The  eye  of  the  hurricane 
passed  through  St.  Augustine 
shortly  after  1  a.m.  Wednesday, 
but  I  didn’t  know  it.  I  was  sound 
asleep.  I  got  four  hours  that 
night  to  go  with  the  one  I  had 
had  the  night  before.  At  5  a.m. 
Valentine  and  I  headed  out  to 
check  the  damage  done  during 
the  night. 

By  7:30,  I  was  back  in  the 
motel  with  my  story.  This  was 
the  only  assignment  I  have  ever 
been  on  where  the  first  thing  I 
did  when  returning  to  base,  be¬ 
fore  calling  in  the  story,  was 
to  take  all  my  clothes  off. 
Trousers,  shirt  and  shoes  dry 
effectively  if  you  hang  them 
ov’er  the  shade  of  a  lamp. 
Nothing  will  dry  out  a  soaked 
raincoat. 

Dress  and  Wade 

That  was  the  pattern  of  the 
day.  Dress,  wade,  undress,  call, 
dry,  dress,  wade,  undress,  call, 
dry. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  the 
word  came  to  move  on  to  Jack¬ 
sonville.  But  the  brunt  of  the 
storm  had  passed  when  I  ar- 
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headed  for  home,  early  Satur¬ 
day. 

It  was  raining  hard  again, 
and  I  was  happy.  It  felt  almost 
natural,  somehow. 

Hurricane 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

this  comer  for  the  Times-Union 
were  Betty  Walters,  a  summer 
staffer  back  for  a  day,  and  Janet 
McLane,  city  desk  girl  Friday. 
For  the  Journal,  .staffer  Billee 
Neumann  did  the  honors. 

Billee  scored  her  coup  follow¬ 
ing  the  show.  Wheedling  a  ride 
to  the  airport  in  a  Beatle  car, 
Billee  talked  her  way  aboard 
their  chartered  plane  for  an 
interview  with  Paul  McCartney. 
Taking  the  edge  off  slightly, 
however,  was  Times-Union 
staffer  Frank  Murray  who 
showed  up  at  the  airport  in  time 
to  use  his  acquaintenance  with 
Derek  Taylor,  Beatle  press 
agent,  for  permission  to  join 
Billee  in  her  no-longer-exclusive. 

Why  cover  the  Beatles  with 
three  photographers  and  two 
reporters  when  there’s  so  2nuch 
more  important  news?  Said  Cal- 
fee:  “The  Beatles  are  a  major 
news  story,  even  if  you  have  to 
spread  a  good  staff  thin.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  crowds 
will  break  out  of  control,  so 
we’ve  got  to  cover  them  any¬ 
way.” 

At  the  performance,  one  pho¬ 
tographer,  Foster  Marshall, 
worked  with  Murray  on  the  field 
while  a  second,  Allen  Walker, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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JVt.  eking  Storm 
Ha  dest  Work 
Foi  the  Press 

iy  A1  Rossiter  Jr. 

ape  Kennedy  UPI 

turrespondent 

The  hardest  part  of  covering 
a  hurricane  is  trying  to  keep 
track  tf  it. 

Twice  during  a  two-week 
period,  hurricanes  aimed  their 
full  fury  at  Cape  Kennedy. 
Each  time,  the  spaceport  and 
nearby  communities  battened 
down.  Reporters  were  ready  for 
the  worst.  And  both  times  the 
Cape  was  spared. 

Dora  roared  in  from  the  sea 
with  125-mile-per-hour  winds  on 
a  course  that  weathermen  said 
would  take  its  center  very  near 
Cape  Kennedy.  The  rocket  cen¬ 
ter  had  never  taken  a  direct  hit 
from  a  hurricane,  and  missile¬ 
men  were  taking  no  chances.  If 
Dora’s  eye  had  passed  south  of 
the  Cape,  the  storm’s  10-foot 
tides  could  have  inundated  the 
rocket  center  and  l^ach  resi¬ 
dential  areas. 

Itureaus  Boarded 

In  its  5  p.m.  EST  bulletin  on 
Sept.  8,  the  Miami  weather  bu¬ 
reau  warned  that  Dora  was  225 
miles  due  east  of  Cape  Kennedy 
and  maintaining  a  westward 
path.  This  brought  a  rush  of 
newsmen  and  photographers  to 
the  Cape  area.  The  UPI  News- 
pictures  bureau  —  located  in  a 
motel  in  Cocoa  Beach  —  and  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  board¬ 
ed  up.  UPI’s  news  bureau,  sev¬ 
eral  miles  closer  to  the  Cape 
and  about  200  yards  from  the 
beach,  was  battened  down  as  sea 
water  trickled  down  the  street. 

I  sent  my  family  to  a  motel 
in  Cocoa  on  the  mainland  and 
stocked  up  with  candles,  oil 
lamps  and  a  portable  radio  and 
made  arrangements  for  emerg¬ 
ency  radio  communications  if 
the  telephones  and  Teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  were  knocked  out. 

Night  came,  but  the  hurri¬ 
cane-force  winds  predicted  for 
Cape  Kennedy  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 

I  headed  north  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  a  few  hours  ahead  of  Dora. 
Downtown  St.  Augustine  streets 
were  flooded.  Trees  and  power 
lines  were  falling  as  I  tried  to 
find  a  telephone  in  working 
order.  After  making  it  on  the 
third  try  and  unloading  my  copy 
to  the  UPI  bureau  in  Miami, 

I  headed  toward  St.  Augustine 
Beach.  Six  inches  of  water  cov¬ 
ered  the  streets,  and  the  spray 
and  wind  made  driving  a  slow 
pace. 


A  reporter  for  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Record  who  made  the  trip 
earlier  in  the  day  encountered 
flying  debris.  He  finally  reached 
the  ocean  and  reported  the 
beach  pier  was  under  heavy 
attack  by  huge  waves. 

When  I  passed  the  pier  about 
5  p.m.,  it  was  beginning  to 
break  up.  Nearby  restaurants, 
gift  shops  and  an  amusement 
arcade  were  wrecked. 

I  drove  south  on  U.  S.  AlA 
toward  Marineland.  Debris  lit¬ 
tered  the  highway,  deposited  by 
the  high  tide  earlier  in  the  day. 
At  one  point,  I  had  to  negotiate 
between  a  20-foot  section  of 
dock  and  a  battered  skiff  pitched 
onto  the  highway. 

When  I  reached  Marineland, 
I  found  18  men  riding  out  the 
storm  trying  to  keep  a  valuable 
collection  of  sharks  and  tropical 
fish  alive.  An  hour  earlier,  they 
had  recorded  p^usts  up  to  95 
miles  per  hour. 

The  trip  back  to  St.  .Augus¬ 
tine  was  rougher.  Wind-driven 
rain  and  sand  cut  visibility  to 
only  a  few  hundred  feet. 

With  darkness,  the  city  looked 
like  a  ghost  town.  There  were 
few  lights,  trees  were  down,  and 
the  water  was  rising  again. 

I  found  the  local  Civil  De¬ 
fense  headquarters  and  parked 
my  car  outside  in  about  three 
inches  of  water.  A  few  hours 
later,  the  water  was  at  least  a 
foot  deep.  The  spare  pair  of 
shoes  I  was  carrying  were 
soaked  by  water  two  inches  deep 
on  the  floor  of  the  car.  I  moved 
to  higher  ground. 

The  winds  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
creasing,  although  the  weather 
bureau  said  Dora  continued  to 
move  past  the  city.  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Director  Fred  Willis  dis¬ 
agreed:  “With  the  barometer 
falling  and  winds  still  from  the 
northeast.  I’d  say  it  is  coming 
right  toward  us.” 

He  was  right.  Shortly  after 
midnight,  a  portion  of  the 
storm’s  eye  passed  over  the  city. 

Came  the  Dawn 

At  dawn,  St.  Augustine  was 
a  shambles.  Many  phones  were 
out,  and  the  lines  that  were  open 
were  jammed  with  calls.  Opera¬ 
tors  rushed  urgent  news  calls, 
but  waits  of  15  to  30  minutes 
were  common. 

A.  H.  Tibault,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Augustine  Record,  said  his  pa¬ 
per  managed  to  publish  through¬ 
out  the  storm,  although  water 
was  4%  feet  deep  in  the  “press 
pit”  on  Wednesday.  A  pump 
Mr.  Tibault  and  several  other 
men  carried  three  blocks  in 
chest-deep  water  saved  the 
presses  from  going  under. 

The  Record,  which  covered 
the  storm  with  five  reporters 


raphers,  distributed  1,500  copies 
by  hand  to  hurricane  shelters 
Wednesday  night.  By  Thursday, 
the  afternoon  paper’s  distribu¬ 
tion  was  back  to  a  normal  7,000 
copies,  and  post-hurricane  cir¬ 
culation  jumped  about  2,000. 

“People  are  sending  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  relatives  rather  than 
writing  letters,”  Mr.  Tibault 
said. 

Randolph  Pendleton  of  UPI’s 
Jacksonville  bureau  was  out  in 
the  storm  for  three  days,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  tour  to  check  prepa¬ 
rations  from  Jacksonville  to 
Daytona  Beach  on  Tuesday. 

It  was  Pendleton’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  hurricane,  and 
he  said  later,  “It  wasn’t  quite 
as  bad  as  I  thought  it  would 
be.  I  didn’t  realize  we  could 
drive  around  during  the  height 
of  the  storm,  which  we  did  in 
police  cars.” 

A  light  plastic  raincoat  was 
soon  ripped  to  shreds  by  the 
90-mile-an-hour  winds,  and  Pen¬ 
dleton  discarded  it. 

Friday,  as  the  storm  movsd 
further  inland  and  began  to 
break  up  into  squalls,  report¬ 
ers  went  on  a  helicopter  tour 
of  the  damaged  beach  areas  with 
Gov.  Farris  Bryant  and  Ed¬ 
ward  McDermott,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning,  who  was  sent  to  survey 
the  scene  by  President  Johnson. 

IJIJ  Coming 

Pendleton  and  other  report¬ 
ers  already  were  in  the  ’copters 
with  engines  warming  up  when 
Bryant  rushed  up  and,  finding 
it  impossible  to  be  heard,  scrib¬ 
bled  on  the  UPI  man’s  note¬ 
book:  “Pres.  John  2:10  NAS.” 

The  helicopters  then  took  off 
on  the  aerial  survey. 

The  White  House  announce¬ 
ment  of  Johnson’s  surprise  trip 
didn’t  come  for  another  15  or 
20  minutes,  but  the  local  re¬ 
porters  were  airborne  and  un¬ 
able  to  report  the  fact. 

They  arrived  back  at  the 
Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station 
a  few  minutes  before  President 
Johnson  landed.  The  President’s 
whirlwind  five-hour  tour  of  the 


It’s  too  late.  The  President  is 
gone.” 

Leon  Daniel  of  the  UPI  At¬ 
lanta  bureau  was  assigned  to 
the  Brunswick  area  and,  after 
a  survey  of  the  preparations 
along  the  Georgia  coastline,  set¬ 
tled  down  at  Radio  Station 
WMOG  to  wait  for  the  storm. 

“I  quickly  got  my  first  lesson 
in  how  to  cover  a  hurricane,” 
Daniel  recalled.  “Don’t  park  by 
that  concrete  block  building,” 
advised  Hugh  Clark,  WMOG 
program  director.  “They  always 
go  first.”  Daniel  moved  his  car. 

About  midnight,  Daniel  and 
Clark  evacuated  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  when  the  water  rose  to 
knee-deep  level,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  .swaying  in  the  wind. 

“I  finally  returned  to  my 
motel  where  a  hurricane  party 
by  candlelight  was  in  full  swing 
in  the  lobby,”  Daniel  said. 

Hurricane 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

sat  in  the  press  box  high  above 
with  a  telephoto  lens.  At  his 
elbow  was  the  Sports  Depart¬ 
ment’s  direct  phone  to  the  city 
room,  just  in  case. 

The  big  story  of  the  Beatles 
was  the  singers’  (?)  refusal  to 
perform  for  about  10  minutes 
until  eight  television  and  news¬ 
reel  cameramen  were  ejected. 
Taylor’s  argument  is  that  film 
is  re-sold  without  royalties.  Po¬ 
lice  said  they  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  but  did  so  anyway  after 
Taylor  made  a  fiery  little  speech 
to  the  20,000  persons  waiting  to 
hear  the  Beatles.  The  crowd’s 
wild  screaming  seemed  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  “hands  off”  policy  of 
police,  who  stepped  in  and 
covered  movie  camera  lenses 
with  their  hands  while  leading 
cameramen  off  the  field. 

There  were  other  problems  on 
the  city  desk.  Calfee  tells  of  the 
Scoutmaster  who  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  his  Scout  meeting 
couldn’t  be  covered  at  the  height 
of  the  Dora  story.  Hundreds  of 
girls  called  both  Bussard  and 
Calfee  offering  to  work  free  if 


damaged  areas  of  the  Florida  they  could  help  cover  the  Beatles. 


and  aided  by  two  UPI  photog- 
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and  Georgia  coasts  included 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ga.,  area.  Twenty-five 
Georgia  reporters  were  aboard 
a  bus  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
fast-moving  President.  At  one 
point,  their  bus  bumped  down  a 
stretch  of  railroad  tracks  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  up. 

Reg  Murphy,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  borrowed  a  tele¬ 
phone  from  a  woman  living  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  his  dead¬ 
line  fast  approaching.  “You 
start  dictating,  the  siren  sounds, 
horns  blow,  the  President  is 
passing  by  —  in  a  rush.  You 
dash  back  to  the  bus,  panting. 


Journal  reporter  Ron  Martin 
evacuated  his  family  from  Jack¬ 
sonville  Beach,  then  left  them  in 
a  public  shelter  while  he  did  his 
job  covering  Dora  for  48  hours 
without  hearing  from  them. 

Times-Union  sportswriter  Bob 
Price,  the  only  oceanfront,  resi¬ 
dent  on  the  staff  had  $2,500 
damage  at  his  house — much  of  it 
uninsured,  but  he  came  to  work. 

Calfee  said  one  of  his  re¬ 
porters — who  shall  go  unnamed 
— wore  shorts  to  work  so  he 
could  wade  from  his  house  but 
forgot  longies  and  had  to  cover 
a  strategy  meeting  of  local  offi¬ 
cials  in  informal  garb. 
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ITU  Leader 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


trollinp  the  cancellation  of  over¬ 
time  by  travelers  on  the  locals. 
Objections  were  rai.sed  that  this 
will  lead  to  confusion  and 
abuses  because  all  locals  won’t 
adopt  similar  rejrulations. 

Likewise,  the  policy  of  foster¬ 
ing  unity  among  unions  in  the 
printing  industry  was  shifted 
to  the  local  level,  leaving  efforts 
on  the  top  level  to  be  continued 
“whenever  possible.” 

Mr.  Brown  took  some  pleasure 
in  advancing  a  consideration  of 
affiliation  or  merger  with  the 
big  New  York  Local  of  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers 
which  rejected  consolidation  of 
ALU  with  the  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union.  ITU 
left  its  doors  open  to  all  locals 
of  lithographers  who  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  embrace  of  the  en¬ 
gravers. 

Secretary  -  treasurer  William 
R.  Cloud  reported  that  three 
strike-lockout  situations  in  To¬ 
ronto,  Detroit  and  Montreal 
were  costing  the  union  close  to 
$200,000  a  week  in  support  and 
benefits.  The  1  per  cent  assess¬ 
ment  brings  in  $120,000  a  week. 

While  he  foresaw  an  early 
end  to  the  Montreal  and  De¬ 
troit  cases,  Mr.  Cloud  predicted 
a  “long  struggle”  in  Toronto 
where  the  crucial  issue  was  the 
introduction  of  computers  for 
typesetting.  The  newspapers 
have  continued  to  publish  nor¬ 
mal-size  editions. 

The  Toronto  local  itself  has 
been  able  to  carry  most  of  the 
strike  load  for  the  nearly  900 
printers  and  mailers  who  ai'e 
affected,  but  ITU  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  $75,000  a  week,  Mr. 
Cloud  said. 

Winding  up  the  business  of 
the  convention,  the  delegates  ap¬ 
proved  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  defense  which  stressed 
the  fear  of  automation’s  toll  on 
employment  and  urged  local 
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HISTORIC  SITE — A  Sigma  Delta  Chi  historic  site  plaque  was  unveiled 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranf  by  CBS  Vicepresident 
Theodore  F.  Koop,  president  of  the  journalism  society  (extreme  ri  ght). 
Newsmen  and  educators  watching  are,  left  to  right,  Lif«  magaiine 
Editor  Edward  K.  Thompson;  Connecticut  AP  Bureau  Chief  Dorman 
Cordell;  Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  president  of  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  Russell  Hurst,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  executive  secretary  and  Courant 
President  and  Publisher  John  R.  Reitemeyer.  The  plaque  honored  the 
Courant  as  a  historic  site  in  journalism. 


unions  to  negotiate  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  benefits  of  com¬ 
puterization  and  a  shorter  work 
week. 

“Attrition  as  a  policy  means 
slow  but  sure  death  for  any 
union,”  the  committee  warned. 

• 

AP  Shifts  Two 
To  Fill  Vacancy 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Morris  Landsberg,  Associated 
Press  Political  writer  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Capitol  correspondent 
here  since  1950,  will  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  McClatchy  Broadcast¬ 
ing  group  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  effective  Oct.  3. 
The  McClatchy  Newspapers’  af¬ 
filiate  owns  and  operates  radio 
.stations  in  California. 

Mr.  Landsberg  was  with  the 
Phoenix  and  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reaus  before  becoming  Sacra¬ 
mento  correspondent.  His  cover¬ 
age  has  included  the  Richard 
Nixon  Vicepresidential  cam¬ 
paign  from  start  to  finish  and 
all  major  national  conventions 
since  1950  as  well  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislature. 

Dual  appointments  to  meet 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lands¬ 
berg  have  been  announced  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  AP’s  general 
manager. 

Robert  C.  Wood  was  named 
AP  political  writer  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  has  been  political 
writer  for  the  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
bureau  for  the  past  three  years. 
Mr.  Wood  was  w’ith  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  Neu's-Tribune,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  before  joining  AP 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  in  1957. 

Jerry  D.  Harrell,  city  editor 
of  the  capitol  bureau,  will  be¬ 
come  Sacramento  correspondent. 
He  joined  AP  in  Portland,  1955, 
after  working  for  Oregon  new's- 
paiiers  in  McMinnville  and  Myr¬ 
tle  Creek. 


More  Presidential 
Endorsements 

The  following  newspapers 
have  announced  their  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Presidential  candidates 
in  this  year’s  election: 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post — John- 
son-Humphrey 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram — Johnson-Humphrey 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— J  ohnson-H  umphrey 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  News — 
Johnson-Humphrey 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Portland  (Ore.)  Reformer — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Port  Arthur  CTex.)  News — 
J  ohnson-  Humphrey 

Longview  (Tex.)  News- Jour¬ 
nal — Johnson-Humphrey. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald — John¬ 
son-Humphrey 

IVaco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard — J  ohnson-Humphrey 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times  — 
Goldwater-Miller. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States- 
Item — Johnson-Humphrey 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  — 
Goldwater-Miller 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  News  —  Johnson-Hum¬ 
phrey 

Neiv  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picaynue — Johnson-Humphrey 

• 

Circ.  Director  Visits 
Radio  Free  Europe 

Mr.  F.  B.  Gwynn,  circulation 
director  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  the 
Pasculena  Star-News,  will  be  one 
of  the  50  Americans  making  a 
study  tour  of  the  European  Ra¬ 
dio  Free  Europe  facilities  this 
month. 


Herald  Tribui  le 
Names  Zalaznick 
Sunday  Editor 

Sheldon  Zalaznick  has  been 
appointed  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  it 
was  announced  today  by  James 
G.  Bellows,  editor.  He  replaces 
Joseph  Carter  who  resigned  to 
do  special  writing  for  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
newspaper. 

Before  joining  the  paper,  Mr. 
Zalaznick  was  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  sports  editor,  and  European 
correspondent  for  Newsweek 
from  1952  until  1956.  After 
three  years  in  public  relations, 
he  joined  Forbes  Magazine, 
where  he  was  senior  editor.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  holds  a  Master’s 
Degree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Bellows 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Clay  Felker,  who  has  Ijeen  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor,  as  editor 
of  New  York  magazine. 

• 

Hears!  Calls  In 
Class  A  Stock 

The  Hearst  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  its  subsidiary,  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  is 
calling  in  all  its  publicly  held 
class  A  stock  at  a  price  of  $56.25 
a  share. 

The  stock  is  being  called  for 
redemption  Dec.  15  at  a  cost  of 
about  $9  million  which  is  being 
financed  from  internal  sources 
without  borrowing.  The  move  is 
being  made  to  simplify  corpo¬ 
rate  structure  and  to  facilitate 
efficiencies  in  operation. 

There  aie  about  5,000  holders 
of  class  A  stock  in  the  subsidi¬ 
ary.  The  call  includes  all 
accrued  and  unpaid  dividends 
to  and  including  Dec.  15. 

• 

Daily  and  Weekly 
Sold  to  Newft-Texaii 

McKinney,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Tom  W.  Perkins  Sr., 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Daily  Courier-Gazette 
and  weekly  Demacrat-Gazette, 
announced  the  sale  of  both  news^ 
papers  to  News-Texan  Incorpo¬ 
rated  of  Garland. 

All  employes  of  the  McKin¬ 
ney  newspapers  are  retained. 
Phil  McMullen  is  president  of 
News-Texan  Incorporated,  which 
published  daily  newspapers  at 
Garland,  Richardson,  Irving, 
Grand  Prairie,  Arlington  and 
Hurst-Euless,  all  in  Texas.  Sale 
price  was  not  disclosed. 
ISHER  for  September  19,  19W 
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NeM  papers  Used 
As  ^^aching  Aids 
For  liifted  Youths 

Rochester 

The  ,h  inocrat  and  Chronicle, 
Roches. ei  ’s  morning:  newspaper, 
has  lav.ni  hed  a  special  and  new 
“livinR  textbook  progrram”  in 
conjunction  with  a  new  teaching: 

'  program  for  grifted  children  in 
'  the  Rocnester  school  system. 

The  loogrram  will  be  centered 
I  around  the  daily  use  of  the 
1  Democrat  and  Chronicle  by  the 
children  as  a  unit  of  study  as 
;  well  as  use  of  newspaper  mate- 
1  rial  to  .supplement  other  course 
material. 

The  first  stag:e  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  [irogram  was  a  work¬ 
shop  for  teachers  selected  to 
conduct  the  school  system’s 
Major  .Achievement  Progrram 
(MAP).  The  teachers  were 
given  an  orientation  course  on 
the  operation  and  makeup  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Discussion  leaders  included  Nor¬ 
ris  Vagg:,  managing:  editor  of 
the  D&C,  and  Miss  Alice  Webs¬ 
ter,  a  local  teacher  who  has  at¬ 
tended  the  Newspaper  in  the 
'  Classroom  Workshop  at  Syra- 
i  cuse  University  and  is  an  advo- 
1  cate  of  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
^  the  classroom.  Cliff  Carpenter, 

■  editor  of  the  Democrat  and 
I  Chronicle,  wound  up  the  work- 
^  shop  with  a  discussion  of  the 

paper’s  editorial  page  following 
'  a  luncheon  for  the  teachers. 

A1  Neuharth,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Times-Union,  opened 
.  the  workshop  with  an  informal 

■  talk  about  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  expected  value  to 
the  teachers  and  the  .students. 

The  teachers  were  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  newspaper  building 
and  provided  a  variety  of  mate- 
.  rials,  including  two  i)amphlets 
\  compiled  by  the  newsi)aper’s 
i  public  service  and  research  de- 
I  partment  on  how  the  Democrat 
j  and  Chronicle  could  be  utilized 
in  their  classes. 

In  addition  to  daily  copies  of 
the  new’si)aper,  the  classes  will 
have  available  visual  aids,  spe¬ 
cial  and  in-depth  reports  on 
current  events  topics  and  speak¬ 
ers  from  lx)th  the  newspaper 
and  the  community. 

The  program  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Neuharth,  Vince  Spezzano, 
public  service  and  research  di¬ 
rector;  Rochester  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  Herman  Goldberg 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Bloom,  senior 
consultant  in  charge  of  MAP. 

MAP  began  this  year  with 
108  pupils,  and  is  expected  to 
triple  in  each  of  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  program  until 
it  encompasses  the  entire  top 


2  percent  of  the  school  system’s 
pupils. 

The  first  year’s  program  is 
being  limited  to  5th  graders. 
Their  reading  ability  ranges 
from  two  to  four  years  ahead 
of  their  grade  level. 

Ex-Circiilator  Dies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Jasper  E.  Rison,  65,  who  was 
circulation  director  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  from  1936  to  1955,  died 
Aug.  30.  In  addition  to  his  cir¬ 
culation  post,  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Ijouisville  Times  Company  when 
he  retired. 

*  4<  * 

William  P.  Klingensmitii, 
78,  who  retired  after  more  than 
50  years  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News;  Aug.  20. 

♦  •  * 

Herman  H.  Koch,  69,  former 
city  editor  for  the  old  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune  and  publisher  of 
several  Iowa  weeklies;  Aug.  29. 

♦  «  « 

Edgar  S.  Pladwell,  79,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
reporter;  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

Cyril  V.  Devery  Sr.,  68,  re¬ 
tired  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  Aug.  29. 

♦  ♦  * 

Carl  Alfred  Bieske,  46,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram; 
Aug.  30. 

*  * 

Herbert  M.  Clark,  57,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  and  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  before  begin¬ 
ning  a  30-year  span  as  a  foreign 
correspondent;  Aug.  31. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Lee  Olwell,  86,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  (from  1932-36)  for  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Journal; 
Aug.  28. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Werba,  58,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Tiffin 
(Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune; 
Aug.  21. 

*  * 

Kenneth  McDonald,  58, 
night  city  editor  of  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  since  1953;  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Brush,  54,  former 
photographer  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard;  Aug.  28. 

*  *  * 

Al  Ciaburri,  52,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  bureau  reporter  for  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 

Journal;  Aug.  25. 

*  *  * 

John  Howey,  86,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Bulletin;  Aug.  27. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  |  ANNOUNCJIMENTS 

j  Newspaper  Appraisers  |  Newspapers  For  Sale 

j  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  |  1.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  yroup  serv- 
Partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ,  inft  fast  yrowinK  area  in  Southern 

'  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  ■  '  '  * -  - 

^  R.  Krehbiel,  Bo.\  SS.  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellintr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349  -  7432 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


part  oi  tne  state.  ZMVn 

down. 

2.  NORTHEAST.  Volume  $100,000. 

Priced  at  $100,000.  29*3  ilown. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

and  commercial  printing  business  avail¬ 
able.  N.J.  metropolitan  area.  Grossing 
$110,000  with  23^  profit  margin.  Ask¬ 
ing  price  of  $165,000  includes  physical 
assets  with  professionally  appraised 
value  of  $110,000.  Write  Box  447, 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
I  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
I  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City.  Fla. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  to  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  qualified  buyers  I 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  con-  ! 
fidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers. 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Newspapers  For  Sale  | 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  DAILY— County  ^ 
seat  and  college  city ;  only  paper  in  the  I 
county.  For  sale  account  of  estate. 
Gross  near  $100,000.  Sale  to  include 
real  estate.  Cash  for  equity  of  $74,- 
000.00 — assume  $26,000.  Isolated  and 
unopposed. 

W.  H.  GLOVint  CO., 

721  E.  Main  St.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  Vir- 
I  ginia  college  town,  $75,000  with  $15,- 
'  000  down.  Box  379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.SEVERAL  Cd>OD  IOWA  WEEKLIES. 
L.P.  or  Offset.  Write:  I).  O.  Griggs, 
c/o  Hopkins  Real  Estate.  New  Ix>ndon, 
Iowa. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

LARGE  PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY 
Excellent  background,  financing 
Box  396  Editor  &  Publisher 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

LARGE  WESTERN  PROFITABLE 
Offset-LP  plant.  Gross  $735M;  cash  flow 
$129M:  price  $530M  :  down  $150M.  Dean 
Sellers,  Broker.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  phone  964-2431. 


Business  Opportunity 

INVEST  AND  BE  PART  OWNER 
WANTED-  EDITOR- WRITER 
ADVERTISING  MAN 
PRODtrenON  MANAGER 
for  Newspaper — Job  Shop 
New  16.500  offset  weekly — Great  op¬ 
portunity — Growing  N.J.  area.  Box 
446.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  ns  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 


FINEST  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST! 

Only  $150,000  down  includes  receiva¬ 
bles,  ultra  modert  plant,  finest  locale, 
most  permissive  terms  I  have  ever 
offered. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA’S 
FINEST  NON-DAILY 
PROPERTIES 
-At  Isolation 

★  Growth 

★  Good  Earnings 

Ar  Well-Equipp^  Plant 
Will  Require  $90,000  Cash  Down 
★ 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE 
P.O.  Box  222 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  with 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Newspaper  Broker 
899  West  Bonita  Avenue 
Claremont.  California 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  and  southwest¬ 
ern  newspapers  ranging  from  $17,000 
with  $5,000  down  to  $250,000.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  1441  Welton  St.. 
Denver,  Colo.  534-6009. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Will  pay 
entire  cost,  plus  interest  and  salary, 
in  11  years.  Exclusive  in  rich  Midwest 
farm  area.  Please  list  experience. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  Winter  Park. 
Fla. 


NEW.SPAPF.R  .SERVICES 
Art  Serriee— Features 


WEEKLY  NEWS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Free  editorial  cartoon.  Write  for 
proofs.  Jim  Harvey.  HARVEY  ART 
SERVICE.  P.O.  Box  ’’F,’’  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect.  Illinois. 


50-PAGES  ART  LETTERING  and  car¬ 
toons  $7.25.  Money  back  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  Paper  Clips.  Box  5364  Amarillo, 
Texas.  Novel !  Different ! 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— trucking 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-.59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

niE  EDWARDS  'TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Wanted  to  Buy 

GOING  FEATURE  OR  FILLBIR 
SERVICE  WI’TH  CUENTS 
Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


MUST  SELXr— WILL  SACRIFICE! 
Our  weekly  died  untimely  death. 
All  like  new--Vk  off 
840  Headliner  with  14  fonta 
DSJ  Varityper  610  with  6  fonta 
IS"  Vertical  Kenro  Camera, 
vacuum  back 

Hurry!  We  need  the  money  badly 
A.  G.  Pepin,  Northeast  Obseirer 
Newport,  Vermont 


MUST  GO— WILL  .SACRIFICE! 


FOR  SALE 

Used  T,T.S.  Perforators,  In  daily 
production  prior  to  installation  of  new 
equipment.  Contact  Coleman  Wright, 
The  Sun  Comtuuiy,  San  Bernardino, 
California, 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B,  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles— (84.50  to  $97.50.  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
.SALES  COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Mar¬ 
ket  St..  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone 
S36-1513. 


5  UNITS 
GOSS  UNITUBE 

Twin  Arrangement 
600  series 

Color  deck.  page  folder,  built  In. 
Complete  w/vacuum  casting  box  and 
late  style  stereo  type  equipment  In¬ 
cluding  tubular  router. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE.  8-3744  N.Y.  OX.  5-5458 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 


14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  IHIUBLE 
IXILDERS  WITH  OONVEYOR.S— 14 
REELS.  TH^JSION.S  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PASTHaiS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL— WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES— PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


GOSS  COMET  #409  locatec)  in  EuAu. 
Fla.,  complete  with  motor 

12.500.  Box  473,  Editor  &  rubliibir! 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  Floor  Units  &  Folder 


W’OOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTO.SHAVER 


INTERTYPE  WITH  TTS.  MODEL  C 
(3  mag.)  with  adapter  keyboard  and 
standard  operating  unit.  Electric  pot. 
motor,  Margach  feetler,  4  molds.  Per¬ 
forator  not  included;  otherwise  ready 
for  tape  production.  $3,260.  Times- 
Joumal,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  618-AF  4- 
2515. 


Four  straight  pattern  16-page  units 
with  one  double  folder,  two  deliveries. 
22%"  cut-off.  Prints  standard  news¬ 
papers  4  to  32-page8  by  2-pHge  jumps; 
or  32  to  64  pages  by  4-page  jumps.  End 
roll  paper  brackets  and  AC  motor  drive. 


This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casini^.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immspdiately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Perforator  Tape 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  MU  5-4774 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


iF anted  to  Buy 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
^<1  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from ; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio 


6-UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4“ 

steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearing — Arch 
typo  in-line  Units  with  2  H-D  3/2 
Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives — Reels 
and  Tensions — Trackage  C-H  Convey¬ 
ors— 4  Capco  Portable  Color  Fountains 


Attractively  Priced — Removed  &  Loaded 
Located  Pontiac,  Michigan 


Pretaes  &  Machinery 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


TOMPKINS  SPECIALS  FOR  SEPT. 
Miller  simplex,  ffood  condition 
Several  (T&P  &  Kluf^e  units 
18  &  24"  Kenro  cameraswoolortran 
LTG  Harris  OMC  spray-LSN  Harris 
40"  Seybold  |x>wer  cutter 
61"  ('&P  i>ower  cutter 
All  sizes.  NuArc  etiuipment 
Royal  Zenith  23x30".  demo 
Royal  Zenith  cutters 
Ask  about  our  RenUA*Plan 
Call  collect— 31 8-TA  6-8800 
TOMPKINS  PRINTING  EQUIP.  CO. 
1040  W.  Grand  Blvd. 

Detroit,  Mich.  48208 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color, 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  F'ormers. 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

-  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


HARRIS  STL  in  good  condition.  On 
the  floor.  Pai>er  consolidation  forces  us 
to  dispose  of  this  press  immediately. 
Make  us  a  bid  I  Detroit  Lakes  News¬ 
papers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  Take  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  good  8-page  Goss  Comet  flat 
bed  press.  $2,250— AIWI.  Wm.  H. 
James,  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ' 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 


14  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 
With  8  color  half  decks,  press  is 
straightline  units,  23A'’  cut  off,  A  C 
drives,  used  as  two  7  unit  presses 
with  4  color  decks  each.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  45,000  per  hour. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


24-page.  2  to  1  model,  50  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE:  4-  unit  Vanguard  Web 
Offset  Press,  16-page,  2  folders,  ideal 
for  large  weekly  or  small  daily  papers, 
can  he  seen  running;  Benson  Printing 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  142,  Channelview. 
Texas  77530.  Phone  GU2-2614  GL-2- 
7322. 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apeclfic  Identification 


SACRIFICE  good  Model  D  Duplex.  Two- 
way  printer,  and  fast.  Not  a  web 
broker.  Good  printer.  Idled  by  con¬ 
solidation  and  web-offset  conversion. 
Can  be  seen  running.  $3600.  Must  move 
in  60  days.  Lovington  Leader,  Loving- 
ton,  N.  M.  Contact  W.  H.  Graham,  Box 
265,  Farwell,  Texas,  or  phone  481-3877, 
Farwell. 


16-PAGE  HOE  single  width  two-deck 
stereotype  press  with  re-built  folder, 
overhauled  25  HP  motor  and  main 
drive,  22%"  cut-off.  7000  per  hour  16- 
page  papers.  Available  now,  $12,500. 
Daily  L^ger-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  711, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 


ATF  SOLNA  18x24"  PERFECTOR.  3 
years  old  with  roll  feed  attach. ;  16 
station  Normanco  tabloid  collator- 
stitcher-folder.  Excellent.  FLASHBiS 
PUBLISHERS,  Allegan.  Mich.  616- 
673-2141. 


GOSS  Cox-O-'Type  press.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  now  due  to  offset 
conversion.  Maintained  under  Goss 
service  contract.  Priced  to  sell.  Sub¬ 
urban  Publications,  134  N.  Wayne 
Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


HARRIS  STL,  running  good  —  3,900  j 
copies  24- pages  weekly;  big  No.  3 
Omaha  folder  with  extra  trimmer.  3 
years  old ;  4-page  vacuum  frame  with 
arc;  all  for  $6500.  Going  web.  Enter¬ 
prise,  Natchitoches,  La. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16"  i 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two  i 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two  | 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels.  | 
AC  drives.  , 


MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX,  ser.  #1680, 
new  1947.  A-1  condition.  16  Chases,  8- 
col.,  11  em  plus  double  truck.  Reduced 
to  $6,500.  Available  Oct.  People’s 
Press.  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately t 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Compoaing  Room 

Preaaea  &  Machinery  1 

I  Preaaea  &  Machinery 

Preaaea  &  Machii-  -ry 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  StU 


SCOTT  HEAVY  DUTY  M- Iding  M*. 
chine.  Good  condition.  Make  offer.  E 
Schaede,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stochtoo,  Csllt. 


lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pnw. 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  AutnplaU,  21^ 
inch:  Wood  Standard  Autosiuiver.  ^ 
Shulman  Associates.  60  E.  42nd  St, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


MOLDING  PRES.s 
Lake  Erie  Directomat.  800  ton,  24  x  H 
Steam  Platens  in  "new"  condition,  uitd 
only  experimentally  for  one  vear.  Oosh 
plets  automatic  cycling  for  clotiai, 
pre-heating,  low  and  nigh  prsnam 
and  utiening.  With  or  without  extn 
pre-heating  station.  Immediately  ntil- 
able,  can  be  seen  in  operation,  Cos- 
venient  terms  can  be  arranged. 

MOSSTYPE  CXJRPORATION 
Waldwick,  N.  J.  Phone:  444-80M 


Linotypee — Intertypes — Ludlowi 
PRINTCRABT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GOSS  HHADLINEHt  UNITS. 
22%"  cut-off  with  reels,  pasters  ssil 
motors  if  available.  ’The  Herald  Om- 
pany,  220  Herald  Place,  Syrseiw. 
N.  Y.  13201. 


THREE  UNO’TYPE  COMETS,  with  or 
without  TTS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dec.  Boi 
83.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  24-PAGE  #460  GOSS  Straight- 
line  Junior.  State  location  and  pries. 
Write:  Lozano  Transfer  Co.,  221$ 
Victoria  St.,  Laredo.  Tex. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-45M 
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TRAINING 
A!  MINISTRATOR 

ANPA  1  .'arch  Institute  staff  position, 
Yor.  thee.  Prefer  man  with  train- 
ing  or  '  hing  experience  with  knowU 
(dge  of  '  rinting.  Dutiee  include  the  or* 
gsnixing  »d  conducting  of  seminars 
lelative  to  the  mechanical  phases  of 
printing. 

PRODUCTION 

ENGINEER 

ANPA  Rr-,rarch  Institute  staff  position,  . 
Ksw  York  offlee.  Prefer  coliege  edu-  I 
eaUd  man  rnpable  of  evaluating  news-  i 
paper  production  department  coats.  ; 
natds,  etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write 
■fleetiveiy.  Moderate  travel  required. 

Both  positions  offer  excellent  career  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man. 

Write  to  W.  D.  Rinehart,  Director  of 
FMuetion  Dept.,  ANPA/RI,  760  Srd 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York,  10017, 
giving  details  of  education,  experience, 
and  salary  requirement.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence. 


Ditplay  AdvertUinn 


ADVERTISING 

Come  On  Out  .  .  .  i 
,  .  Into  the  Fresh  Air! 

Work  In  one  of  the  East's  most 
beautiful  livable  areas.  Small  I 

city  comfort  and  relaxation  not  I 

far  from  big  city  advantages.  If 
you’re  a  good,  versatile  advertis-  j 

ing  or  public  relations  copy-  ' 

writer,  and  you  like  the  idea  of 
walking  home  to  lunch  every 
day  .  .  ,  sending  your  kids  to 
excellent  schools  .  .  .  and  hook¬ 
ing  up  with  a  strong  growing 
company,  this  may  be  the  open¬ 
ing  you've  been  looking  for,  E<x- 
cellent  benefits  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume  stating 
pay  requirement,  education  and 
experience  to: 

Box  385  i 

Editor  &  Publisher  i 

Only  applicants  Bast  of 
the  Mississippi  need  apply 

An  Equal  Oiq>ortunity  Ihnployer  I 


YOUNG  MAN  with  sales  ability  to  run 
medium-size  commercial  printing  and 
oflSce  supply  liept.  for  rapidly-growing 
newspaiier  in  Zone  3.  Experience  not 
essential,  most  important  is  desire  to 
learn  and  produce.  Ebccellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  Initial  $100  week 
salary.  Write  Uox  434,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER 

:  Medium-sized  Chart  Area  6  daily  needs 
'  dynamic  top  executive.  Paper  has 
shown  exceptional  progress  in  one  of 
nation’s  outstanding  growth  markets. 
Compensation  will  be  good  base  salary 
I  and  share  of  profits  and  circulation 
I  gains.  Very  high  pay  potential.  Man 
I  must  have  circulation  and  advertising 
I  sales  ability  and  able  to  organize  and 
I  inspire  personnel.  Send  complete  con- 
j  fidential  resume  of  experience,  ^x 
I  t3S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 

'  Metroimlitan  West  Coast  daily  has 
'  immediate  need  for  a  man  with  solid 
background  in  I..abor  Relations.  Degree 
required  in  addition  to  good  foundation 
in  other  aspects  of  Industrial  Relations 
function.  'ITiis  position  offers  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual. 
I’lease  include  education,  experience 
.  and  salary  history  in  your  reply.  All 
I  replies  confidential.  Box  462,  Editor 
,  4  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  for  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Weekly  Newsfiaper  to 
promote  circulation  in  the  Province 
of  OnUu-io.  Must  bo  ambitious  and 
promotion-minded.  Send  resume,  salary 
wpected,  to:  D.  J.  Cox,  Canadian 
Register.  Ltd.,  220  Bagot  St.,  King¬ 
ston.  Ont.,  Canada, 


.SOUTHWEST 

filiation  Manager,  growing  small 
suburban  daily  &  shopi>er.  Big  growth 
opwrtunity  for  ambitious  man.  Good 
Khoois,  ideal  climate,  fine  town.  Send 
rompiete  resume,  references.  &  salary 
requirements.  Box  461.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

advertising  SALESMAN  needed 

"TUtah’s  largest  and  fastest-growing 
**wly  newspaper.  Newspaper  adver- 
tieing  sales  experience  desirable,  but 
en  ability  to  sell  with  imagination  and 
enthusiasm,  plus  good  general  sales 
•xpwence  more  important.  This  is 
1  'nallenging  opportunity  in  a  solid 
n«d.  Write  full  qualifications  and 
bnekg^nd  to  P.  O.  Box  17377.  Salt 
*«e  City,  Utah  84117.  No  out-of-town 
briveling. 


WEEKLY  SPOBTFISHINO  NEWBPAPBB 
in  Area  2  is  seeking  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  to  take  over  entire  ad  department. 
Must  be  versed  in  sales,  layout,  ideas 
and  promotion.  Ideal  for  ad  man  who 
loves  fishing.  Wonderful  opportunity 
to  grow  with  rapidly-rising  newcomer. 
Send  resume  to:  M,  Zicarelli,  Jersey 
Angler’s  News,  725  Avenue  A,  Bay¬ 
onne,  N,  J.  07002, 


RETAIL  AOVERTISINO  SALESMAN  — 
Solid  opportunity  on  fast  moving  24,- 
000  daily  in  central  Florida.  Our 
growth  demands  one  more  man  with 
selling  ideas,  quick  layouts,  and  force¬ 
ful  approach.  Send  resume  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  small  photo  to  Box  428, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  AOVERTISINO  8ALES&IAN 
29,000-30,000  circulation,  Illinois  prize- 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to 
create,  develop  and  sell  advertising. 
Layout  ability  essential.  Excellent 
starting  salary,  merit  raises,  best  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  congenial  staff,  many 
fringe  benefits  and  security.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  training,  exi)erienee,  salary  desired, 
references  to  Box  372,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


AD  MANAGEIR — Immediate  opening 
in  Florida,  Growing  firm  now  publishes 
2  annuals  with  more  planned.  Liberal 
commission  and  ailowanees  can  put 
income  well  up  in  6  figures  with 
definite  possibility  of  becoming  part 
owner.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to:  P.O.  Box  11853 — St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGBH 
Opimrtunity  for  experienced  and  ambi¬ 
tious  adman  on  established  weekly  in 
prosperous  community  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Salary  designed 
to  attract  and  hold  person  with  imag¬ 
ination  and  sales  ability, 

THE  STAR  DEMOCRAT 
Easton.  Md. 


DUE  TO  REX7ENT  EXPANSION,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  immediate 
openings  for  retail  display  salesmen. 
Would  prefer  2  to  4  years’  minimum 
sales  display  experience :  also  open¬ 
ings  in  the  classified  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  resume  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  N.  Broad 
St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

Editorial 


EDITOR — Chart  Area  2  weekly  of  9.- 
000  circulation  seeks  a  “take  charge’’ 
editor  versed  in  reporting,  copy  flow, 
editing,  editorial  writing  and  page 
layout  work.  Need  energetic  type.  Box 
402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

FAST,  ACCURATE  COPY  EDITOR 
for  night  desk  on  metropolitan  area 
New  Jersey  daily.  Must  know  telegraph 
wire  and  abie  to  edit  all  copy.  Adept 
at  layout.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  COPT  READER 
on  morning  daily  in  Southwest’s  most 
beautiful  city.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Chance  for  advancement.  Box 
.760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced,  male,  night  work.  New 
Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE.  AREA  3  P.M.  DAILY  has  i 
opening  for  imaginative  women’s  page  ' 
reporter.  This  is  a  job  for  a  woman  i 
with  professional  training  and  expe¬ 
rience.  She  will  have  demonstrated 
aptitude  for  all  phases  of  the  job  and 
want  a  career  opportunity.  Write,  in 
confidence,  to  Box  394,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements. 


METROPOLITAN  MORNING  Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  smali  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  393,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


PRIZE- WINNING  COMBINATION  82,- 
000  circulation  on  Blast  Coast  has  open¬ 
ings  for  reporters.  Must  bo  strong  on 
writing  ability  and  willing  to  get  out 
and  dig  for  stories.  Advancement  is  up 
to  you.  Apply  to:  Executive  Editor, 
Savannah  Morning  News  £  Evening 
Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 


SOCIAL  B3)ITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Fine  living  area, 
good  salary  and  benefits.  You  operate 
your  own  page.  Write:  C,  V.  Rowland, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


SPORTS  LAYOOJT  MAN  for  p.m. 
metropolitan  southeast  Florida  daily. 
Must  be  excellent  on  page  layout  and 
makeup  with  flair  for  the  unusual. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  sports,  Tre 
operation  mandatory.  Send  samples  of 
work  and  reference  to  Box  407,  Elditor 
£  Publisher.  Replies  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential. 


BRIGHT.  YOUNG  NEWSMB^J  wanted 
for  bright,  new  offset  morning — now 
publishing.  Send  brief  resume,  photo, 
references,  salary  requirements  and 
a  few  work  samples  to:  Jerry  Pfarr, 
Editor,  The  Kokomo  Morning  Times. 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


CARTOONIST— BRHTORIAL— for  7- 
day  paper  in  Zone  1.  Submit  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  samples  of 
work.  Latter  may  he  clips  or  foto- 
stats  and  will  not  be  returned.  Box 
440,  Blditor  £  Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

BIxperieneed  in  editing,  head  writing 
and  dummying.  News  staff  of  10.  No 
Sunday  paper.  Immediate  opening. 
Write  fully  to  Tribune.  BVemont, 
Nebraska. 


Editoritd 

GBINERAL  NEWSMAN  for  small  city 
daily  that  wants  to  maintain  its  high 
level  of  local  news  coverage.  Salary 
open  because  we  seek  experience  and 
will  pay  for  it.  Applicants  should  have 
some  news  camera  exi>erience.  Blxcel- 
lent  working  conditions,  company-paid 
pension,  life  and  hospital-surgical 
plans,  other  usual  benefits.  Chart  Area 
6.  ^x  415,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


LIVELY 

WEEKLY 

Is  (craduatiniT  one  of  its  top  staffers 
to  a  major  dailys  and  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  new 

WOMEN'S 

EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  exceptional  young 
woman  in  her  early  or  mid-20s  with 
a  rare  writing  touch,  makeup  know¬ 
how,  likes  variety  and  is  versatile. 
Our  50,000-circulation  operation  offers 
unusual  opportunity  (just  ask  the  gal 
who’s  stepped  up  into  bigger  things  I). 
We’re  located  in  the  most  delightful 
suburb  of  a  major  Blorida  city.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  and  photo  with  first  let¬ 
ter,  please.  Box  414,  Blditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POUTICAL  WRITBnt— closely  expe¬ 
rienced  Virginia  political  affairs  state¬ 
wide.  Send  resume,  photo  to  Altobello, 
5232  Lee  Highway,  Arlington  7,  Va. 


REPORTER 
Wo  want  an  experienced  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  from  smaller  daily  looking 
for  advancement.  Top  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  full  resume  to  Kenneth  L. 
Gunderman,  Managing  Blditor,  The 
State  Journal,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


60,000  MICHIGAN  P.M.  seeking  two 
reporters,  copy  editor  as  replacements. 
Must  have  minimum  two-year  experi¬ 
ence.  Great  Lakes  area  applicants 
only.  Mail  resume  to  Box  432,  BMitor 
£  Publisher,  including  salary  data 
and  'phone  number. 


SOMEWHERE  our  man  is  hidden  in 
a  ’’second”  reporter’s  slot  on  a  small 
or  medium  daily  newspaper.  We’d  like 
to  give  him  the  top  spot  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  for  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  sprinkled  with  a  few  feature 
assignments.  Position  affords  a  route 
to  an  editor’s  desk  for  the  right  man. 
Box  430,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— High  school  and 
feature  assignments.  5k>uthem  New 
England  weekly.  Real  opiK>rtunity. 
$100  weekly  to  start.  Box  424,  Blditor 
£  Publisher. 


WE’LL  BDC CHANGE  top  working  con¬ 
ditions,  excellent  salary  and  a  free 
hand  for  a  young  woman  with  ideas, 
initiative  and  ability  to  assume  posi¬ 
tion  as  women’s  editor  on  Midwestern 
daily.  The  person  we’re  looking  for  can 
produce  a  lively,  interesting  section 
designed  to  pull  its  own  readership 
weight.  Top  benefits.  BIxcellent  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  444.  BMitor  £  Publisher, 


YOUNG  MAN  for  desk  job:  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Small  Ohio  7-day  paper.  Send 
resume  to:  Robert  McCarty,  The  Trib¬ 
une,  Coshocton,  Ohio  43812. 


Editor-Ass’t  Publisher,  Business  Journal 

Editor,  to  share  with  publisher,  responsAility,  excitement 
and  rewards  of  expanding  scope,  roie  and  circulation  of  estab¬ 
lished  business  news  joumaL 

To  direct  staff,  bureaus  and  worldwide  correspondents.  Back¬ 
ground  should  Include  editorship  (or  supervision  of  editorial 
staff).  A  bask  knowledge  of  Industrial  economks  and  daily 
newspaper  experience. 

This  is  a  challenging  growtt  opportunity,  with  excellent 
salary  for  an  ambitkus  editor  who  has  an  Intuition  for  reader 
needs,  likes  travel  and  top-level  contacts,  and  who  would  enjoy 
earning  world  recognition,  national  prestige  and  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  Location  N.Y.C. 

Write  in  fnO  confidence  to  Executive  Search, 

Box  410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


TECHNICAL  NEWS 
REPORTER/WRITER 

needed  by  fast-growing,  20- 
year  old,  Los  Angeles-based 
agency.  Electronics  and  aero¬ 
space  firms  will  be  your 
“beat”.  You  will  cover  them 
like  a  reporter  .  .  .  then  write 
news  stories  and  technical 
articles.  Salar>'  plus  profit- 
sharing.  Tell  us  in  a  letter 
why  you  are  best  for  this 
opening!  Resume,  too  please. 

Box  425,  Editor  &  Publisher 


BIG-TEN  UNIVERSITY  needs  two 
imtstandinfl:  newspapermen  to  teach 
reporting  and  copyr^ding  on  its  grow¬ 
ing  journalism  faculty.  Top  pay,  ex¬ 
cellent  opiK>rtunity  for  advancement. 
Box  470,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Une  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lina  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  51.00  extra. 

MEA5UREMENT5  AND  CHARGE5: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Adver-tisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc.,  ' 

will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see  ^ 

rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  tines  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at  | 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of  i 
insertions. 

DI5PLAY  CLA55IFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space.  j 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLA55IFIED  AD-  | 

VERTISINfi,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No  i 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held  | 

in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  { 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  I 

edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  ! 

SSO  TMrd  Av#.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Pboae  PLoia  2-7050 


CAKE  TO  JOIN  an  aprttressive  anil 
yountc  news  team  on  a  growin;?  me- 
ilium-size  p.m.  in  Western  Maryland? 
If  so,  then  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We  have  a  spot  open  for  a  young  man 
or  woman  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter-photoprrapher.  Good  chance  for 
advancement  on  an  enterprising  daily. 
Send  a  comidete  resume  to  Personnel 
Dir.,  The  Daily  Mail,  Hagerstown, 
Md. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  six-day  evening 
county  seat  newspaper  with  depth  of 
experience  qualifying  him  to  direct 
young  news  staff  of  eight.  Enthusiasm 
for  broad  local  news  coverage  .and 
liberal  use  of  Unifax  and  local  pic¬ 
tures,  effective  and  imaginative  page 
layout  ability  anil  cooiierative  spirit 
are  requisites.  Modern  air-conditione<l 
offices,  thriving  college  and  industrial 
community  of  20,0()0  plus  excellent 
insurance  benefits,  two  weeks  vacation 
and  good  starting  salary  await  the 
man  who  can  meet  our  needs.  Write 
stating  qualifications  and  references 
to  Howarf  Smallsreeil.  Managing  eil- 
itor.  The  Ashland  Times-Gazette,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio  4418.5. 


COPY  EDITOR 

National  business  magazine.  Heavy 
consumer  or  financial  magazine  ex- 
I>erience.  Zone  2.  To  $1.3,000  or  more. 
Box  448,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


(XH’YREADER  wanteil  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  Chart  Area  5  evening  daily.  Right 
man  will  get  top  salary — free  life 
and  hospital  insurance — lionus.  sick 
I>ay,  profit-sharing,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Modem,  high-class  oper¬ 
ation.  Write  Box  468,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  background,  date 
available,  salary  expected. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Position,  assistant  editor  of  editorial 
l>age,  available  on  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  morning  metropolitan 
dailies,  (^nservatively  oriented  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Superior  salary  and  other 
lienefits.  (College  graduate  preferred; 
lietween  ages  35  to  45.  Chart  Area  5. 
Write  Box  418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F.AIRCHILD  COUNTY  WEEKLY 
newspaper  desires  man  with  new8paj)er 
experience  to  do  an  occasional  local 
feature.  Replies  confidential.  Box  464, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  55110^1 
Excellent  opi>ortunity  for  one  who 
wants  to  locate  in  fast-growing  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Field  wide  open  for  right 
Iierson.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  to  prtxluce  gooil  copy.  Many 
benefits  including  insurance,  sick 
leave,  vacations  with  pay.  Zone  5.  Box 
452,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDS  ex- 
Iieriencetl,  dependable  assistant  for  7- 
man  newsroom.  Help  with  area  news, 
heads,  planning.  Permanent.  Write 
fully.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  afternoon  daily.  Write: 
The  Milton  Standard,  Milton,  Pa. 


REPORTER  with  government  or  polit¬ 
ical  backgnmnd  for  Midwest  daily. 
Give  all  details  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  Box  454,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  Midwest  daily.  Will  consider  be¬ 
ginner  with  some  experience.  Ideal 
opportunity.  W’rite  William  Burfeindt, 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  experienced: 
Northern  New  York  evening  daily: 
copy  editing,  heail-writing,  makeup ; 
city  of  20,600,  gooil  living  conditions, 
excellent  schools,  resort  area;  Box 
458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 32.000  award-win¬ 
ning  A.M.  has  vacancy  createil  by 
sudden  ileath.  Three-man  department. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  opinionat^  man  with  layout  ex-  i 
perience.  Send  resume,  immediately, 
to:  Edward  D.  Casey,  News  Editor, 
.Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N,  Y.  No 
’phone  calls. 


HELP  WANTP;  ‘ 

Editorial 

TWO  GOOD  MEN  to  wort  nighU.  A 
reporter  with  2  years'  exp-  ience  for 
general  assignment  and  olice;  a 
sports  writer  with  ability  to  letrn 
desk  oi)cration.  Wide-awa'..e  25,000 
daily — young  staff — ^moderi  city  ia 
mountainous  East.  Box  471.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


UNIVERSITY  EDITOR 
Newly  created  ix>st  in  expanding  Pub¬ 
lications  department  requires  i>erson 
with  proven  experience  in  tvriting,  or¬ 
ganization,  layout  and  editing  of 
publications,  particularly  in  magazine 
format.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
person  now*  serving  as  assistant  editor 
to  move  up.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Free  insurance,  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  major  medical  programs; 
exceptional  retirement  plan.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  continu^  education  at 
no  cost  for  Hklitor  and  members  of 
family.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
now  to:  Director  of  University  Pub¬ 
lications,  The  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Chio,  44304. 


YOUNG  MAN.  REPORTER— sports, 
general  news,  features — for  3,902  ABC? 
circulation  weekly,  25  miles  from 
I»uisville,  Ky.  Box  460,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMEN:  Earn  a 
master’s  degree  and  $3,000  a  year. 
Graduate  sissistantahips  open  at  major 
university  professional  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Graduate  study  includes  work 
on  big-city  newspapers.  If  you  have 
some  experience,  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  earned  a  B  average  in  college, 
you’re  eligible.  Box  165,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


$2  IF  LEW  UTTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Poet,  #91SE,  San  Franeiieo 


FREE  LANCE  REPORTED  .S.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  senu- 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex,  Nan 
cotics,  Raids,  Riots,  Rape,  Murte, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dam-ers,  atij> 
pers,  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  Natio^ 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Lhiyahoga  Falla, 
Ohio  44222. 

Miscellaneou& 


THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-$70.000  jobt 
available.  Get  free  report.  National 
Employment  Reports,  519-EP  Centn, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennayl- 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Pressmen 


PRESSMAN  wanted,  top-notch  for 
high-speed  Web  letterpress.  Must  be 
excellent  color  man  ;  also  assistant  to 
press  foreman.  Nights.  One  hour  from 
N.Y.C.  Union.  Top  salary.  Box  412, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  (guy  or 
gal)  to  publicize  unique  cruise.  Free 
to  travel.  Located  Miami,  Fla.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  photo  to 
Box  368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for 
man.  preferably  married,  25-35,  to 
write  feature-travel  articles.  Newspa¬ 
per  or  related  experience  with  sports 
background  desirable.  Applicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm, 
imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  the  U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $125 
weekly — no  income  tax— depending  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  in  ideal  location.  Send 
complete  record  of  education,  business 
experience,  references  and  date  avail¬ 
able  for  employment.  Box  433,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


(30LLBGE.GRADUATE  NEWSMAN 
for  Public  Relations  Department  of 
Appalachian  area  gas  utility.  Wide- 
ranging  program  of  internal  communi¬ 
cations  and  external  releases.  Superior 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Box 
455,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Writer-Re-  j 
Searcher-Administrator  for  small  trade  | 
organization.  SalaTT  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Box  459,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


NEW'S  WRITER-EDITOR,  two  to  four 
years’  experience,  college  graduate,  to 
write  news  releases,  write,  edit,  layout 
customer  newsletter  and  assist  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Large  airline  in  north¬ 
east.  Excellent  benefits,  including  free 
and  reduced  rate  flying.  Salary  open. 
Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CITY  OF  RICHMOND 
Is  Looklnq  For  A 
DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH 
I  AND  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Duties  will  include  the  gathering  of  in- 
I  formation  about  the  resources,  advsn- 
'  tages.  and  functions  of  the  City  of 
Richmond,  and  the  preparing  of  appro¬ 
priate  news  items,  data  and  other  pen 
tinent  information  for  publication. 
Applicants  should  have  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  and  knowledge  of  the  fields 
of  news  reporting,  professional  journal¬ 
ism  and  other  communications  medit. 
Salary:  $10,400  annually  with  periodic 
increases. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to; 

John  E.  Dannerel 
Director  of  Personnel 
Room  314,  City  Hall 
Richmond,  Va.  23219 


MANAGER— PRESS  RELATIONS 

Substantial,  long-established  manufacturer  in  aircraft 
and  aero-space  industry  offers  outstanding  career  op¬ 
portunity  to  an  experienced,  qualified  professional  in 
PR  field.  Responsibilities  include:  news  media  rela¬ 
tions,  house  publications  and  supervision  of  depart¬ 
ment  staff.  Direct  contact  with  top  company  manage¬ 
ment.  Please  send  resume  in  complete  detail.  Replies 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Box  450,  Editor  &  Publisher 

"An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer" 
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situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminittrative 


ADDRESSED  TO 

PUBLISHERS 
GENERAL  MANAGERS 
ESTATE  TRUSTEES 

In  an  •‘ra  of  inereaainir  challenKca 
to  sur  nasful  newspaper  publishing 
one  aijiiition  to  your  manaRement 
staff  ''an  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  static  or  distressed  future 
and  a  revitalized  revenue  and  cir¬ 
culation  picture. 

This  T.fwspaper  executive  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  devote  his  18  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  advanced  professional 
trainiriR  and  youthful  vitality  to 
imaRinative  new  concepts  insuringr 
profitable  RTOWth.  Mature  leadership 
and  dedication  to  professional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  have  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  associates, 
community  and  nationally  known 
newspaper  executives. 

Broad  administrative  and  working 
experience  in  advertisinR,  editorial, 
circulation,  production  and  promo¬ 
tion  equips  this  man  with  the  ability 
to  help  reach  the  level  of  goals  set 
for  your  newspaper.  Single  paper 
and  competitive  market  background. 
University  degree.  Family.  Seeking 
long  range  and  demanding  opportun¬ 
ity.  Available  November  1. 

If  your  immediate  concern  is  to  im¬ 
prove  your  profit  picture  and  your 
newspaper,  it  would  bo  mutually 
beneficial  to  arrange  an  early  meet¬ 
ing. 

Resume  and  Performance  Record 
Available. 

Box  445 

Editor  &  Publisher 


OWNER-OPERATOR  *80,000  letter- 
press  weekly,  job  shop,  seeks  job  as 
publisher,  manager,  superintendent, 
advertising  manager.  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume,  references  available. 
F.  R.  Shampanore,  Lebanon,  New 
Jersey. 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
or  assistant;  or  manager  of  newspaper 
representatives’  branch  office.  Age  33. 
Thirteen  years’  experience  (retail  and 
national)  from  semi-weekly  to  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  Presently  employed,  but 
wants  opportunity  with  strong,  ag¬ 
gressive  company  that  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
13  years’  experience  on  major  paper, 
I  year  us  ad  director  on  smaller  paper, 
wishes  to  relocate  on  East  Coast.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Family.  Has  ability  to 
convince  others  of  profits  obtainable 
from  newspaper  advertising.  Full  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence.  Box  443,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agrency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Eknploy- 
ees. 

PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Experience,  de¬ 
gree,  2  years’  major  West  Coast  daily. 
Family  man.  Want  job  with  30,000 
daily.  Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Box  416, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  15-M  weekly,  inventive,  pro- 
motionally-minded  with  cost-saving 
ideas  both  front  and  back  shop — top  | 
photographer — seeks  paper  that  wants  i 
to  come  alive.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Editor  large  weekly, 
exiierienced  with  litho  process  and 
having  money-saving  ideas,  wishes  as 
editor  to  guide  established  paper 
through  economical  conversion.  Box 
288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  small  weekly  or  reporter 
large  weekly  or  semi.  Zone  8-9.  Box 
403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST — Good,  creative,  expe¬ 
rienced  editorial  and  sports  cartoonist 
who  needs  more  of  a  challenge.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  request.  Box  381,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher.  | 

WHAT’S  THIS,  a  reporter  with  a 
fresh  touch,  hard-nosed  training,  an 
AP  award,  ambition  and  enthusiasm?  ! 
Rubbish?  Maybe — but  newsman,  26. 
family,  wants  a  big-league  tryout  on 
large  daily  anywhere.  The  assignment 
counts  more  than  money.  Best  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  performance.  Box 
398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  seeks  challenging  post 
Great  Lakes,  Coastal  area.  Young,  hnr<l 
working,  imaginative.  Fast,  excellent 


PRESSMAN :  Letterpress,  Offset.  Du¬ 
plex,  Cox-O-Tsrpe.  Steady  —  reliable. 
Box  346,  ^itor  &  Ibrblisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
understudy  to  production  manager.  Su¬ 
pervisory  experience  large  and  small 
dailies.  Competent  all  composing  oi>- 
erations.  University  grad.  Union.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Resume  on  request.  Zone  7, 
8,  9,  Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('OMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Non-Union.  Thirty 
years’  experience— 15  years’  supervi¬ 
sory.  Age  .lO.  No  offset.  Can  handle 
all  mechanical  operations,  hot  and  cold 
j  process.  Willing  to  work.  Ix>\v-i)age 
:  cost  guaranteed !  Good  reference.  Box 
456,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  CXIMPOSITOR 
seeks  day  side  in  (Jhart  Area  2.  Single 
— reliable.  Box  413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Seeking  opportunity  to  become  part 
of  an  agrgressive  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Extensive  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production,  labor  relations,  production 
planning,  cost  controls  and  new 
processes,  including  computer  appli¬ 
cations.  Desire  a  position  with  greater 
chailenge  and  responsibility.  College 
graduate,  married,  under  40.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Salary  open.  Resume  and 
references  upon  request.  Box  466,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN  seeks  change  in  right  di¬ 
rection  —  Public  Relations.  Executive 
Secretary.  Dependable,  efficient,  late 
20’s.  Write  Box  411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  Research.  Writ¬ 
ing,  Placement.  Major  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  Nationally  advertised  consumer 
products.  Feature  and  speech  writing. 
Excellent  references.  New  York  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  to  relocate  in  Ix)s 
Angeles — likes  it  there.  Box  419,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Promotions 

SPECIAL  ElDinONS,  Business  Pages. 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
1  P.  O.  Box  111,  Dodge  CSty,  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  I 


Name- 


aRCXJLATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  on  20-M  to  100-M  daily.  Good 
background  —  experienced  all  phases 
circulation  ;  promotion-minded.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  Box  429,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN-EDITOR : 
Street,  rim  or  camera.  Metropolitan,  \ 
medium-sized  dailies.  J-School  grad,  i 
Master’s.  Single,  foot-loose.  Now  in  ' 
Area  2.  Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’ 

liaher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER’S  position 
wsnM  on  daily  in  Zone  4.  Ten  years’ 
experience  as  distributor  to  assistant 
C.M.:  ready  for  own  department. 
Capable  and  qualified.  Write  Box  423, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

M.A.  and  Cbrnell  B.S.  desires  writing  i 
job,  preferably  overseas.  She  siieaks  | 
Spanish  and  some  French.  Background  ‘ 
psychology-i>olitical  science  and  home  ; 
economics.  Box  457,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher.  ! 

AGGRBSSI-VT;  C7RCUI*ATI0N  manager  i 
dnires  challenging  position  with  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advancement.  Proven  ability 
—workable  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Resume  upon  request. 
Prefer  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  449,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

QUAUFIED  MA’TURE  CIRCULATOR 
Will  purchase  your  circulation  at  the 
press.  Top  references  of  results  in 
all  phases.  Box  453,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Correspondents 


AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 
Highly -qualified,  highly- recommended 
writer,  editor,  staff  head — newspapers  I 
and  magazines — wants  challenging  job.  j 
Available  now.  No  tourist  I  Box  463,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  i 

Fully  experienced  newsman,  early  30’s, 
wants  desk  spot  on  good  paper.  Box 
467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  or  EDITOR  ■ 

Specialties:  Business,  merchandising 
and  finance.  Top-flight.  Solid  unique  i 
experience.  Only  spot  with  future  con-  j 
sidered.  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVERAGE  WRI’TER-EDITOR  wants  free-lance 

^  had  *t  work,  Washington,  D.C.  E3n>erience<l 

cosL  Ohio  paper  only.  Box  347,  legislative,  public  relations,  features ; 
oOitor  ft  Publisher.  monthly  newspai>er;  science  back- 

- - — - — — ground.  Box  451,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  - 

' -  Employment  Agencies 

DEPAR’TMENT  STORE  MAN.  7  years’  - - - 

exwrience  on  metropolitan  newspapers  ♦♦rrUT/'^DC  9  DCDC^DTCDCe* 

and  county  weekly.  Experienced  in  tUIIL-'Ko  o(  KtrLJIx  I  tlsj 

newspaper  department  store  advertis-  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
ing,  with  extensive  retail  merchandising  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 


background.  Will  relocate  for  right  op-  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  i 
Portunity.  Currently  located  in  Chart  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i 
Area  2.  Box  431,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728  > 

editor  8c  publisher  for  September  19,  1964 


- - - - - -  I  ^  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

Employmejii  Agencies  Is 

- - -  ;  m  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^  !  1 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  3  Mail  to: 

personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  ,  ^  -- 

to  einploy6r.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  i  =  SOITO®  &  rUStlSMSS  •  Avenue  •  New  Yerk,  New  York.  I0Q22 

HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  1  ^ 

56  w.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728  >  ^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiranniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii^^ 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  BroMU 

Preliminary  Report  on  Poll 


With  less  than  half  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  tabulated  in  E&P’s  poll 
of  editorial  support  for  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates  (including  re¬ 
turns  from  777  dailies  or  44% 
of  all  dailies),  these  results 
emerge : 

•  Thirty-one  percent  (241 

newspapers)  of  the  total  re¬ 
sponding  (777)  are  editorially 
supporting  Goldwater;  28.6% 
(222)  are  supporting  Johnson; 
40.4%  (314)  have  declared 

themselv’es  as  independent  or 
undecided. 

•  Not  since  the  E&P  polls 
were  started  in  1932  when  52% 
were  for  Hoov'er  and  40.5% 
were  for  Roosevelt  have  the  per- 
centag^es  been  so  close. 

•  Not  since  1936  when  36.1% 
of  the  papers  supported  Roose¬ 
velt  has  the  percentage  been  so 
great  for  a  Democratic  candi¬ 
date. 

•  Never  has  the  percentage 
support  for  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  been  so  small. 

•  Nev’er  before  has  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fence-sitters  and  un- 
decideds  been  so  great  at  this 
point  in  the  campaign.  Four 
years  ago  in  September  only 
30%  of  those  responding  to  the 
E&P  poll  were  in  this  category. 

*  *  « 

Returns  are  still  coming  in 
and  are  being  tabulated  for  a 
complete  state-by-state  break¬ 
down  of  number  of  papers  and 
their  total  circulations  support¬ 
ing  each  of  the  candidates  for 
publication  in  next  week’s  issue, 
Sept.  26. 

A  second  ballot  will  be  sent 


out  in  October  to  bring  the  poll 
up  to  date  for  publication  just 
l)efore  Election  Day. 

Here  are  some  random  ob- 
ser\'ations  on  the  incomplete  re¬ 
turns: 

The  Alabama  newspapers  are 
lining  up  with  a  majority  for 
the  Republican  candidate  as 
they  did  four  years  ago.  The 
Arkansas  papers  are  almost 
solidly  behind  Johnson  as  they 
were  behind  Kennedy  last  time. 

Arizona  is  five  for  Goldwa¬ 
ter,  two  for  Johnson. 

In  California  Johnson  has  the 
edge  with  20  papers  compared 
to  16  for  Goldwater  whereas  in 
1960  they  were  three  to  one  for 
Nixon  as  opposed  to  Kennedy. 

Connecticut  papers  are  taking 
their  time  declaring.  Only  one 
has  backed  Johnson,  none  for 
Goldwater,  nine  are  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  undecided  column. 
Fourteen  did  not  respond. 

Georgia  which  was  nine  for 
Kennedy  and  eight  for  Nixon, 
now  has  only  one  paper  lined 
up  for  Johnson  and  six  for  Gold- 
water. 

Maine,  solidly  Republican  in 
its  newspaper  support  last  time, 
has  no  newspapers  that  have 
endorsed  either  candidate  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  returns  so  far. 
Maryland  is  almost  the  same 
with  only  one  paper  coming  out 
for  Goldwater. 

Massachusetts  which  ran  two 
to  one  for  Nixon  against  Ken¬ 
nedy,  now’  has  only  two  papers 
listed  in  the  Goldwrater  column 
and  four  in  the  Johnson  column. 

Mississippi  which  was  four  for 
Nixon  and  three  for  Kennedy, 


with  six  independent  in  1960, 
now  has  nine  papers  in  the 
Goldwater  column  with  none  in 
either  the  Johnson  or  the  inde¬ 
pendent  column  and  11  papers 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Missouri  which  was  17  to  11 
for  Nixon  over  Kennedy  is  now 
six  for  Goldwater  and  11  for 
Johnson  w’ith  seven  independent 
or  undecided  and  28  yet  to  be 
heard  from. 

Nebraska  which  had  two  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Kennedy  column  up 
to  now  has  none  in  the  Johnson 
column  with  six  listed  for  Gold- 
water. 

Nevada  is  three  for  Johnson, 
one  independent,  none  Goldwa¬ 
ter,  and  only  three  yet  to  be 
heard  from. 

New  Jersey  13  to  5  for  Nixon 
and  Kennedy  in  1960  is  now  six 
to  one  for  Johnson  and  Gold- 
w'ater. 

Texas  which  was  27  for  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  22  for  Nixon  is  now 
35  for  Johnson  and  five  for  Gold- 
water. 

Vermont,  where  there  were 
none  in  the  Kennedy  column  in 
1960,  now  has  four  in  the  John¬ 
son  column  and  only  one  for 
Goldwater. 

Wisconsin,  however,  is  six  for 
Goldwater  and  one  for  John¬ 
son. 

*  *  « 

Summarizing,  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  poll  on  the  basis  of  ballots 
received  stands  31%  of  news¬ 
papers  for  Goldwater  and  28.6% 
for  Johnson. 

In  1960  the  final  poll  figures 
published  just  before  Election 
Day  w’ere  57.7%  for  Nixon, 
16.4%  for  Kennedy.  The  bal¬ 
ance  in  both  instances  represents 
independent  or  undecided. 

On  July  18,  page  44,  Editor 
&  Publisher  printed  what  was 
purported  to  be  a  breakdown  of 
press  support  for  Presidential 
candidates  as  recorded  by  E&P 
since  1932.  These  figures  were 
actually  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  polls  published  in  Septem¬ 


ber  each  Election  Yc  r  and 
similar  to  what  we  wi.i  print 
next  week.  New  library  erson- 
nel  unwittingly  compn  d  the 
preliminary  instead  of  t  e  final 
figures  for  the  news  lepart- 
ment. 

The  differences  are  leither 
great  nor  significant.  N^  erthe- 
less,  here  are  the  correct  igures 
for  E&P’s  final  electio.i  year 
poll  showing  the  percentage  of 
newspapers  editorially  support¬ 
ing  the  major  candidate,-  In  all 
cases  the  remainder  rep.esents 
neutral  or  undecided  papers: 

I960 — Nixon  57.7%;  Kennedy 
16.4%. 

1956  —  Eisenhower  62.33%; 
Stevenson  15.08%. 

1952  —  Eisenhower  67.34%; 
Stevenson  14.52%. 

1948  —  Dewey  65.17%;  Tru¬ 
man  15.38%;  Thurmond  3.8%; 
Wallace  .25%. 

1944  —  Dewey  60.1  % ;  Roose¬ 
velt  22%. 

1940— Willkie  63.86% ;  Roose¬ 
velt  22.71%. 

1936— Landon  36.1%;  Roose¬ 
velt  57.1%. 

1932 — Hoover  52.02%;  Roose¬ 
velt  40.52%. 

Goldwater  Denies 
III  Will  Toward  Press 

Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
Republican  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  denied  he  has  any  serious 
differences  with  the  press. 

He  said  he  has  no  complaints 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  believes 
reporters  have  become  “oriented” 
toward  the  Democrats  because 
there  have  been  so  few  Repub¬ 
lican  administrations  in  the  last 
35  years. 

The  GOP  candidate  indicated 
that  he  was  not  much  interested 
in  handshaking  in  an  election  in 
which  76  million  are  expected  to 
vote,  remarking  that  he  could 
shake  the  hands  of  a  relatively 
few  -voters  compared  to  the  total 
number. 
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your  telephone  into  a  versatile  intercommunicating 
system  at  the  touch  of  a  forefinger. 

These  buttons  give  you  fully  integrated  telephone/ 
intercom  service.  They  let  you  handle  outside  and 
inside  calls  on  one  instrument  .  . .  hold  one  call  while 
you  get  information  or  answer  another  call  . . .  add  an 
inside  extension  to  an  outside  call  ...  set  up  multi¬ 
phone  conferences. 

This  push-button  ease  of  modern  Bell  System  office 
communications  is  the  result  of  a  point  of  view. 

We  don’t  want  our  customers  to  have  to  ‘‘get  along” 
with  inferior  equipment,  and  ‘‘make  do”  with  inadequate 
service. 

Rather,  we  want  them  to  have  communications  that 
are  positive  assets  in  their  day-to-day  business— ways  to 
increase  profits,  and  cut  costs,  and  promote  efficiency. 

To  this  end,  we  are  constantly  at  work  developing  new 
services  and  improving  present  ones  . . .  aiming  always 
to  provide  the  finest  communications  at  the  fairest  prices. 


The  Bell  System  has. . .  push  buttons  that  can  turn 


BELL  SYSTEM 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  Associated  Companies 


I'rintKl  „i  I  S. .4. 


Some  Readers  Would  Say: 

*‘Get  Hid  of  Your  Columnists” 

Our  Answer  is  “No!” 


The  Sc ripps- Howard  Newspapers  believe  in  presenting  different  points  of  view. 
The  columnists  who  write  for  our  newspapers  help  achieve  this. 

No  two  columnists  are  exactly  alike  in  their  thinking  and  writing.  We  wouldn’t 
want  them  to  be. 

In  this  Presidential  election  year  many  newspapers— perhaps  including  some  of 
our  own— are  being  attacked  for  the  comments  of  some  of  their  columnists. 
You  can  expect  this  indignation  to  mount  as  the  campaign  progresses  and 
tempers  boil. 

But  the  columnists  who  write  for  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  are  expressing  their 
own  views;  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with  what  the  editor  thinks.  These  col¬ 
umnists  are  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  wide  experience,  but  their  views 
are  their  own  and  not  always  ours. 

When  your  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  has  an  opinion  you  will  find  it  expressed 
only  in  the  editorial  columns. 

Fire  our  columnists?  Censor  differing  points  of  view?  NO! 

In  Scripps-Howard  we  say:  “Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way.” 
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